Parallel Realities: The Development of Performance Art in Australia, traces the development of performance art from its 
precursors in theatre, dada, happenings, fluxus and conceptual art to the various forms of performance art that exist today. 
Unlike Europe or America where performance has been traced by numerous writers and critics from its origins in European 
futurist evenings and dada soirees, the Australian development of this art form has followed a different sequence of events. 
It is a story that more closely follows the development of an Australian social and political identity and the arduous task 
of developing an Australian art and culture within a predominantly materialist, pastoralist, pioneering society. This book 
examines in detail the development of performance art in Australia through its links with theatre, the social and political 
changes in the society in which the artists live, the effects of influences from overseas, the influences and occasional alliances 
with popular culture and the pop music scene, and the major developments in the visual arts. By expanding my narration 
into areas of sociology, politics and general history I have endeavored to paint a broad picture of the social and political 
events that were occurring concurrent with important changes and developments in the visual arts and thus provide some 
insight into the sequence of events which has led to the appearance of performance art as a major art form today. 
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FOREWORD 


When I first began writing this book in 1980 it was intended that it should be an educational resource 
providing information on Australian performance artists. However, as photos and text arrived from the 
artists, it became clear to me that very little had been written about the origins and development of perfor- 
mance art in this country. Unlike European or American accounts where performance art has been traced 
by numerous writers and critics from its origins in futurist evenings, dada soirees, the Bauhaus, happenings 
and fluxus to what has been called seventies performance, the Australian development of this art form has 
followed a different sequence of events. 

It is a story that more closely follows the development of an Australian social and political identity, 
and the arduous task of forming an identifiable Australian art and culture within what was predominantly 
a materialist, pastoralist, pioneering society. I have therefore presented this history as a series of chapters 
that examine features of the decades leading to the selection of artist’s work documented in the last section 
of the book. These introductory chapters trace the development of performance art in Australia through its 
links with the visual arts and theatre, the social and political changes in the society in which the artists live, 
the effects of influences from overseas, and the influences and occasional alliances with popular culture and 
the pop music scene. 

By expanding my narration into areas of sociology, politics and general history I have endeavored 
to paint a broad picture of the social and political events that have occurred concurrently with important 
developments in the visual arts and thus provide some insight into the appearance of performance art as a 
major art form in the seventies, eighties and up to this day. 

Successive movements in art history and philosophy have not developed as hermetically as many 
writers and historians would suggest. Art, after all, in all its many faceted forms, has always been a complex 
but integrated component of everyday life, and the artist, once all the mysteries and popular romantic delu- 
sions have been stripped away, remains an ordinary person living and working within a complex social 
structure, influenced by his or her social environment, its values and politics of the day, just like any other 
person. 

To find a starting point for this book necessitated considerable research and a crash course in semi- 
otics. Many authors offered different points of view but in recent publications the most significant early 
prototypes of performance art have been traced back to the Italian Renaissance in the 15th century, where 
it became a fairly common practice for favoured artists to be commissioned by their princely patrons to 
present extravagant multimedia spectacles for the entertainment of their guests. 

The most influential ideas of that time embraced a Neoplatonic philosophy, with its elements of mys- 
ticism and search for the ideal, that usually played a significant part in determining the nature of many of 
these events. It was also through the application of Neoplatonic philosophy during the 15th century that 
one of the single most important developments in art occurred. Artists came to be regarded no longer as a 


craftsman but as a creator, a minion of the almighty creator, thus the artists creations were considered to be 
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parallel realities, that is “..creations that could be said to be at least as real as the world around them. Thus, as 
the officially acknowledged erectors of parallel realities, most readily manifested in performance art, artists 
came to be regarded as creators rather than mere artisans: ! 


It is from here that I begin the book and derive its title, in dedication to those artists who practice the 


art of creating parallel realities. 


Jill Orr, The Ice Queen, The Myer Windows, Melbourne, 1997. 
Commissioned by the Melbourne International Film Festival. 
Photography by Bruce Parker and Joanne Haslam 


1 Attanasio di Felice, “Renaissance Performance: Notes on Prototypical Artistic Actions in the Age of the Platonic 


Princes’, published in The Art of Performance: A Critical Anthology, edited by Battcock & Nickas, Dutton, NY, 1984. 
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BUILDING A NATION 


TWENTIETH CENTURY MODERN ART, as it developed in Europe and America, came comparatively 
late to Australia. The reasons for this are many and varied. Some people might argue that Australia’s physical 
isolation from the art centres of Europe significantly retarded the development of a local modern art move- 
ment by preventing new ideas and influences from reaching Australia. However, when one considers that 
in the early days of the colony, right up to the late 1800s, some of the latest plays and operas were reaching 
our shores only months after they were first performed in Europe, then it becomes obvious that there were 
deeper and more extensive reasons for the delay. 

The greatest lag in the development of Australian modern art seems to have occurred during the fifty 
year period from around 1890 to the Second World War; the same period during which Australians were 
actively engaged in forging a new nation. It is quite possible therefore, that one of the main reasons for this 
comparative lag in artistic and cultural development could be attributed to one major social phenomenon, 
Nationalism. This is, of course, a highly simplistic view. There are in reality a multitude of interrelating 
factors. For example: Australia’s isolation from European social conditions and politics; slow communica- 
tion; different climate; predominance of a pastoral industry; absence of industrialisation, and the constitu- 
ency of Australia’s colonial population. 

Briefly elaborating this last point: prior to the turn of the century the bulk of the Australian population 
was Anglo-Saxon; either middleclass farmers and shopkeepers, or poor working class immigrants seeking 
a new life on the goldfields or farming the land. There was no aristocracy to serve as patron of arts, and the 
church in Australia at the time was primarily concerned with consolidating its position in the colony, taming 
the heathen hordes and establishing Christian morality. Patronage of the arts and culture was therefore left 
to that small percentage of the population, either wealthy pastoralists, businessmen or governing officials, 
many of whom had British working class or middle class backgrounds, and were generally representative of 
the conservative popular taste current in England. 

Faced with such a multitude of interrelating factors, to explore in depth the complexity of the situation 
which prevented European Modernism from having any significant effect on Australian art and culture 
until after the Second World War would require a book on its own. It is for this reason that I have chosen to 
elaborate on perhaps the most visible and obvious cause — nationalism. 

It was during the nineteenth century that the first traces of nationalism began to develop within the intel- 
lectual circles of the Australian colonies. This was in part due to a popular world wide trend of the period 
which scientifically categorised the human race into racial types; including not only physical characteris- 
tics, but moral and social attitudes as well. At the time, the British Empire was at its peak, so naturally the 
educated English gentleman claimed to belong to the most advanced species of humanity. It was, conse- 
quently, thought to be Britain’s destiny and moral duty to populate the rest of the world and thereby advance 
mankind. 

There was however one uncertainty in this concept. Did Anglo-Saxon stock continue to develop when 
transplanted to other regions, or did it degenerate? Australia, being one of the few colonies in the Empire 
where the population was predominantly British, became a focal point for observing the future of the Anglo- 
Saxon race. The result became clear when Australian colonial troops began to prove themselves a valuable 


fighting force during the Sudan and Boxer Rebellion campaigns and, perhaps even more noteworthy, when 


Australian cricket teams began defeating the English teams. 

With the colonies rapidly expanding in the latter part of the nineteenth century, spurred on by the land 
booms and the gold rush, small manufacturing businesses were established, cities developed and cultural 
edifices were erected in an attempt to refine colonial life and appearances. The transformations that were 
taking place, particularly in Sydney and Melbourne, began to engender a feeling of pride and a sense of 
achievement within the population. Slowly some Australians began to think themselves superior to the 
English gentlemen lounging in their comfortable clubs in London. Such ideas were encouraged by the popular 
craze of Social Darwinism, through which there existed a widely held belief that the strong, vigorous, inde- 
pendent character of native born Australians was the combined result of selective breeding and the natural 
adaption of the tough, enterprising, resolute Anglo-Saxon stock who left England to emigrate to the new 
colonies, while the more effete Englishmen remained in Britain. 

The development of a popular sentiment for the existence of a distinct Australian type was also paral- 
leled by a change in social attitudes toward the Australian bush. The land was no longer viewed as an untidy, 
hostile environment with a debilitating climate - but instead as a vast, rich, sunbathed land of opportu- 
nity. By the 1890s the colonies were becoming relatively civilised, labour unions and then labor parties 
appeared in most of the larger cities as well as old age pensions, graduated income tax and wages boards. 
The Australian colonies were becoming, as Richard White claims in his book Inventing Australia, the world’s 
social laboratory and were constantly proclaimed by the press and intellectual establishment as the working 
man's paradise. Pride in achievement and nationalist spirit continued to develop over the years. Within ten 


years of the first Federation Movement convention, in 1891, Australia voted to become a nation. 


NATIONALISM AND THE HEIDELBERG SCHOOL 


During this period, a generation of predominantly native born Australians were vigorously attempting to 
create a distinctive national culture. They promoted an image of Australia seen, they said, for the first time 
with Australian eyes, as distinct from that image seen by Europeans. They believed that theirs was the true 
vision of Australia, while that of Europeans was condemned as: “.. alien, biased and rife with European senti- 
ment and morality.’ ! 

In Sydney, the characters created by Banjo Paterson, Steele Rudd and Henry Lawson, popularised in 
magazines like the Bulletin, strongly identified with the local image of the Australian type. In Melbourne, a 
group of young artists later known as the Heidelberg School also gained a reputation for epitomising a new 
vision of the Australian bush and its inhabitants in their atmospheric impressions of the landscape. Tom 
Roberts, Arthur Streeton, Fredrick McCubbin, and Charles Conder were the principle innovators of this 
new art movement, which was aimed at creating a distinctly Australian school of art. 

Recently several writers and historians have claimed that these particular beliefs attributed to the 
Heidelberg School are more myth than fact. However, as the anthropologist Claude Levi-Strauss has 
observed, myths form an important part in the development of a society’s cultural and historical back- 
ground by acting as stabilising elements. * Thus, for Australians, the myths associated with the Digger, the 
Bushman, the Anzac and the Heidelberg artists have come to play an important role in determining the 
development of an identifiable Australian culture and national character, and therefore remain ‘true’ despite 
any distortion of the facts. 

Influenced to an extent by French impressionist techniques, these artists attempted to capture an imme- 


diate impression of what they saw as the true qualities of the environment and Australian life within it. Their 


Charles Conder, Dandenongs from Heidelberg, ¢.1889, oil on wood panel, 11.5 x 23.5 cm, 
Collection: Art Gallery of South Australia, Adelaide ' 


aim of creating a local school of art, however, faced a staunch opposition. The cultural concerns of the colo- 
nies had been developed over the decades by prosperous laymen who believed that art was a moral servant 
of society. Its purpose was to civilise and educate a materialistic populace. The old guard, followers of John 
Ruskin’s art and morality theories, strongly opposed the rapidly encroaching aesthetic of ‘art for art’s sake’. 

When reviewing the Heidelberg painters’ first exhibition in 1889, James Smith, an ardent follower of 
Ruskin’s theories, severely criticised the group in a revue written for the Argus: ‘Of the 180 exhibits cata- 
logued on this occasion four fifths are a pain to the eye. Some of them look like faded pictures seen through 
several mediums of thick gauze; others suggest that a paint pot has been accidently upset over a panel nine 
inches by five; others resemble the first essays of a small boy who has just been apprenticed to a house 
painter; whilst not a few are as depressing as the incoherent images which float through the mind of a 
dyspeptic dreamer’ * Scathing criticism, lack of sales and commissions, and a general lack of support by 
the Melbourne cultural establishment eventually led to many of the Heidelberg painters migrating, first to 
Sydney, then on to Europe during the late 1890s. 

With Protestant English traditions firmly entrenched in Melbourne, and the colonial economy now 
suffering the crippling after effects of the 1890s depression, another slightly younger group of rebellious 
young artists and writers, not able to afford the exodus to Europe, moved to Sydney, where the atmosphere 
was less “Victorian. There, at least, they were able to obtain work on the Bulletin and other illustrated publi- 
cations. Identifying themselves as self-imposed outcasts from the lay establishment, and sympathising with 
nineteenth century French intellectual café society, they adopted bohemian lifestyles and formed their own 
societies; meeting in such notorious Sydney haunts as the Café Francais and the Paris House restaurant. 
Included in their ranks were the Lindsays - Norman, Percy, Daryl, Ruby and Lionel Lindsay - Will Dyson, 
Edward Dyson, Hugh McCrae, Percy Leason and several followers of the Heidelberg group. 

Following the traditions they had begun in Melbourne as members of the Ishmael Club, a mock gentle- 
man’s club, they formed elite groups and celebrated festive occasions with bohemian orgies. Collectively 
they took every opportunity to debunk the old cultural values of the British colonial establishment and 


scoff at Victorian morality. As Ursula Prunster outlines in a contribution to Australian Art and Architecture, 
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(left) Ruby, Norman, Pearl, Percy & Reg Lindsay, Will Dyson and Mary in Creswick garden, 
Y. Y g Y Y Y g 
(right). Edward Dyson, Will Dyson and Percy Lindsay, c.1899. 


Collection: National Portrait Gallery, Canberra 


edited by Bernard Smith, not all the bohemians believed in the idea of an Australian school of art based 
on the naturalistic portrayal of gum trees. While some, notably city dwellers, worshipped the bush as a 
means of salvation from the fetid cities and proclaimed the rugged, resourceful bushman as the coming 
man of Australia, others believed, as Norman Lindsay did, that hope for Australia lay in the coming of a new 
Renaissance and a return to the noble traditions established by the ancient Greek civilisation. 

It was within this congenial atmosphere of bohemianism that some artists and poets began to indulge 
in activities that in some instances could be likened to early forms of happenings or performance art. In 
Melbourne, and later in Sydney, Norman Lindsay and his group of young friends would frequently enact 
their fantasies of ancient Greece. Dressed in togas and crowned with laurel wreaths, they would recite their 
poetry to the accompaniment of lyres. They would also practice pagan rituals and feast in Bacchanalian 
orgies of wine, women and song. While scant documentation of these activities exists today, what little is 
known cannot be dismissed as mere frivolous entertainment. In effect, many of the activities practised by 
these bohemian groups constituted an informal means of experimentation; of formulating and working 
through ideas which were later applied to the development of new styles of painting and sculpture in ways 
which were similar to, but less extrovert than, the methods of the futurists and surrealists, who formulated 
their radical ideas first through poetry and performance and then applied them to the development of new 
styles of painting and sculpture. 

In general, most of the activities of these bohemian groups were isolated from society through a strict 
code of mateship with which they supported each other in their rebellion against the old traditionalists. By 
forming clubs and groups they could propagate their individual artistic activities and through common 


effort help promote a new nationalist interpretation of Australia, while at the same time perpetuating the 
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idea that their new image of Australia was the only pure 
or real image worth considering. 

During the early 1900s changes were occurring across 
Australian society that were similarly aimed at evoking 
a strong sense of patriotism. While the bohemians 
were adopting and popularising, through a campaign 
of self-advertisement, their own nationalist interpreta- 
tion of Australian art and literature, local manufacturers 
were encouraging patriotic Australians to buy Coo-ee 
cheese and Early Kooka stoves. Threatened by a flood 
of European manufactured goods entering the country, 
Australian manufacturers adopted the national image 
and its symbols to identify Australian goods, and impress 
upon the buyer their superiority over foreign imports. 

At the same time, nationalist loyalties were also 
encouraged by the Australian bourgeoisie, in their own 
interests, in order to control the increasingly militant 
trade unions. Denying the existence of class divisions in 
Australia, they stressed that such ideas were the designs 
of corrupt foreign ideologies, and that Australians had a 


common cause in the protection of Australia’s innocence. 


This period leading up to the First World War was the 


Norman Lindsay in his studio, c.1940s 


beginning of Australia’s disenchantment with Europe. 

By the time war finally broke out in Europe, this disillusionment had reached the level where even Europe's 
cultural values - in particular the new art movements developing in France, Italy and Germany, were seen 
as corrupt and dangerous to the Australian way of life. Where once artists and art students were encour- 
aged to visit Paris and London for tuition, in 1916 an elderly Fredrick McCubbin was warning Australian 
artists to stay at home, lest they be: “.. caught and dazzled by the fads and fashions of the extremists, rather 
than instructed by the honest methods of the true artist’ * After the war, when the Anzac troops returned to 
Australia, they disembarked as heroes - living proof of the high stature of the Australian type. However, they 
also brought back with them an influenza epidemic that eventually killed 12,000 Australians. The press and 
the man in the street soon saw this event as an ideal opportunity to blame Europe as the source of all social 
diseases. It also wasn't very long before people began to think of communism as a similar social infection. 

This denouncement of communism as a virulent disease was in part due to the increase in the number 
of strikes and industrial conflicts during the war; the result of many labour unions believing that Australia 
should not be involved in a European war propagated by greedy imperialists. When the Russian peasant 
workers suddenly engaged in an armed revolution against the Czar and the Russian bourgeoisie, the capi- 
talist middle classes throughout the world became alarmed, and sought to prevent any possible spread of the 
revolution. In Australia, the events of the Russian revolution were seen as tangible proof of Europe's ‘rotten- 
ness’ and helped consolidate the call for Australia’s isolation from the disease-ridden continent. 

Some years later, during the early part of the 1920s, many of the expatriate Heidelberg painters began 


to return to Australia. In their long absence their work had become synonymous with the now widely 
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popularised new national image. Thus many returned as national heroes. On arriving back home, some 
after more than two decades absence, the expatriates were showered with praise and power. Both Arthur 
Streeton and John Longstaff received knighthoods, while another member of the group, George Lambert, 
was honoured to become an Associate of the Royal Academy of London. Consequently, young artists 
studying at the few art schools of the period were strongly encouraged to follow their example and build on 
the foundations laid by Roberts, Streeton and other members of the movement. 

Living and working in Europe for such lengthy periods, the expatriates had witnessed first hand the 
developments of the new art movements: cubism, futurism and dada. However, being of an older genera- 
tion devoted to naturalism and their own particular school of art, rather than seeing these new movements 
as enlightenment, they often saw them as a threat. It was said that the modern art of Cézanne, Matisse and 
Van Gogh was: “..the work of incompetents seeking fame through notoriety; a conspiracy amongst Parisian 
dealers; a Bolshevik ruse to undermine the foundations of society’ Banding together in a patriotic cause, the 
expatriate Australians were determined to prevent the scourge from spreading to Australia. Having finally 
replaced the old colonial cultural establishment, the new establishment built up by the now ex-bohemians 
began to create a strong wall of opposition to European modern art and modernism. As Bernard Smith 
continues, they announced: ‘Let us keep Australian art healthy and sane ... and not allow the madness going 
on in Europe to sap the vitality of the true Australian art which we began.” ® 

Capitalising on the shockwaves caused by the Russian Revolution, they often deliberately confused 
communism with modernism. Lionel Lindsay described modernism in the catalogue preface for the 1923 
London exhibition of Australian Art as: ‘.. the red army of art that has trampled upon the great traditions we 
inherit from the Greeks: A few years later, Julian Ashton, a respectable artist, critic and founder of a popular 
Sydney art school, felt it necessary to announce that modernists were: ‘.. the scum rising to the surface of the 
melting pot as a result of the war: ° 

Nationalism and the fear generated by communism soon became convenient tools for the wealthy pasto- 
ralists, manufacturers and cultural establishment, with which they could each protect their individual inter- 
ests. In doing this they successfully closed the official cultural shutters to the rest of the contemporary world. 


This was to affect Australian culture for the next thirty odd years. 


MODERNISM 


The nationalism inherent in the Heidelberg school and the bohemian artists and authors of the late 19th 
century was part of their revolt against the old colonial cultural establishment. However, by the 1920s and 
30s, nationalism had become allied with the new establishment's reaction against the cultural and social 
changes sweeping Europe: changes that were ultimately to affect Australia as well. Although the First World 
War had virtually decimated Australia’s youth population of the early 1900s, small groups of young artists 
inspired by European modernism, like those centred around Dattilo Rubbo, began to spring up in Sydney 
and Melbourne. Within a decade they would unite to form a new revolt against the now elderly nationalist 
reactionaries of the establishment. Through the twenties however, Australian modern art was virtually an 
underground minority practice. Serious art was still thought to be that of Streeton, Hans Heysen and the 
Lindsays, while modernism was relegated to being merely a decadent and barbaric fashion, like the new Art 
Deco furniture and clothing fashions of the period. 

With the 1920s also came the machine age, which brought industrialisation to Australia and produced a 


new urban working class. In such a young nation this created many teething troubles. The National Labor 


government, led by Billy Hughes throughout the 
war, tried in vain to control the militant working 
class as they clashed repeatedly with employers 
and government over issues of unionism and 
better working conditions. The period from 1916 
to 1930 resulted in a greater number of days lost 
due to strikes than any other period in Australian 
history. 

This militancy of the working class frightened 
the bourgeoisie, as did communism, resulting in 


the formation of right-wing fascist groups like the 


New Guard, organised in the 1930s by Colonel 


Capt. De Groot of the New Guard unofficially 
slashing the ribbon at the opening of the Sydney 
strict new government censures. The New Guard Harbour Bridge in 1932. 


Eric Campbell, as well as the introduction of 


was an extreme right-wing paramilitary organisation founded in Sydney in 1931. It preached loyalism to the 
Empire and its members would often violently disrupt communist, left-wing and labour union meetings. At 
its peak it was thought to have about 50,000 members. ” 

To protect Australian society from foreign influences, the Hughes’ Labor government, and later the new 
conservative nationalist coalition government, created many legal and ideological barriers in the form of 
import tariffs and censorship in an attempt to isolate Australia from Europe. Vast numbers of books, including 
modern classics by D.H.Lawrence, James Joyce and George Orwell were banned as well as American films, 
comics and radio programs which were considered vulgar and immoral. 

By the 1930s however, the Great Depression had plunged Australia into turmoil. A large percentage of 
the population was unemployed, and many were homeless. This particularly affected the young, leaving 
them totally disillusioned with the idea of Australia as the ‘promised land’ as preached by the establish- 
ment. Where once Australia’s isolationism, together with its romantic self-imposed image of youth, health, 
and innocence in a great sun blessed land, was seen as a virtue in protecting Australia from the violence, 
decadence, and morbidity of Europe, the Great Depression came as a cold, sobering shock. Consequently 
it was during this period that Australia’s intellectuals and labour unions began calling for Australia to grow 
up and act more maturely. Isolationism, so it seemed, now threatened to reverse the progress the nation had 
already made. 

The effects of the depression were to ultimately polarise Australian society. Large sections of the privi- 
leged middle class and the establishment became increasingly conservative, so much so that eventually 
the nationalist proclamations of J. S. MacDonald and the Australian cultural establishment were urging 
Australia to remain a pure Aryan pastoral nation: “We are not only a nation, but a race, and both occupy a 
particular territory and spring from a specific soil. The racial expressions of others will not be ours... If we so 
choose we can yet be the elect of the world, the last of the great pastoralists, the thoroughbred Aryans in all 
their nobility’ * This began to have a similar sound to Joseph Goebbel’s nationalist Nazi Party propaganda: 
‘Artists have the landscape in their hearts, because they contemplate, because their soul becomes landscape 
and their landscape becomes soul. German art is homeland and home sickness and therefore always land- 
scape, even in the picture, the land of the soul becomes and grows into soul? ° 

In Europe, meanwhile, it was becoming increasingly evident that nationalism and fascism were 
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leading the world towards another war, financed 
by the industrialists and bankers. As a consequence 
Australias working class, artists and intellectuals 
began to join the communist party in ever increasing 
numbers, as a sign of anti-fascist sympathy and 
Marxist idealism. It was also through forming an 
allegiance with the Communist Party of Australia 
that many young artists and writers, particularly 
those in Melbourne, sought to attack Australia’s 
superficial materialism and cultural provincialism 
through a popular front of political and cultural 
activity. 

The failure of the old establishment’s utopian 
idealism, coupled with the new popularity of 
socialism and communism, brought a wave of fresh 
interest among young artists and writers for the new 


modern art movements sweeping Europe. It wasn't 


long before a cubist-constructivist group formed 
in Sydney. The core members included Rah Fizelle, J.S.MacDonald, self portrait, lithograph,1922. 
Grace Crowley, Frank and Margel Hinder, Dorritt Collection: National Gallery of Victoria, 
Black and others. A little while later Dorritt Black Melbourne 

founded a modern art centre in Sydney, and in 1939 the first cubist-constructivist exhibition was held ,also 
in Sydney. 

In Melbourne similar modernist support groups began to develop. In 1939, Keith Murdoch of the Herald 
newspaper sponsored an exhibition of French and British modern art curated by Basil Burdett, a friend 
of Gertrude Stein, Picasso and other modernists. The spotlight was focussed on modern art when Joseph 
Goebbels in 1937 ordered a purge of such ‘degenerate’ examples from Germany’s public collections. Burdett 
assembled an exhibition of 217 artworks, which arrived just before the start of the Second World War. 
Promoted by the Murdoch press, the exhibition attracted more than 70,000 people from a total population 
of 7 million when it toured Adelaide, Melbourne and Sydney. But within the art establishment there was 
fierce opposition from J. S. MacDonald, director of the National Gallery of Victoria, and Lionel Lindsay, a 
trustee of the Art Gallery of New South Wales. The directors of both institutions refused to show the exhi- 
bition in their galleries. As a consequence, the exhibitions were held in the Melbourne Town Hall, and the 
David Jones department store in Sydney. The Melbourne exhibition attracted 48,000 visitors, which infuri- 
ated MacDonald who called it the work of degenerates and perverts. Subsequently the old guard successfully 
blocked the sale of paintings to Australian public collections, even though they were at bargain basement 
prices. After the Sydney exhibition, the paintings and sculptures were placed into storage for the duration of 
the war. Some paintings were occasionally shown to the public in other cities during the early 1940s. 

The old cultural establishment figures were not about to let the modernists threaten their positions of 
eminence, nor the traditions that they had established in their youth. In 1937 the Commonwealth Attorney 
General, Robert Menzies, together with J. S. MacDonald and various ageing members of the cultural estab- 


lishment, implemented the formation of an Australian Academy of Art for which Menzies hoped to obtain 
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Herald Exhibition of French & British Contemporary Art, Melbourne Town Hall, Sun News Pictorial, 
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a royal charter thereby establishing the Academy as the ultimate authority of Australian art. In 1938 the 
modernists in Melbourne quickly retaliated by forming the Contemporary Art Society, with a sister branch 
opening in Sydney in 1940. The opposition raised by the CAS and other modernist supporters prevented 
Menzies from gaining a royal charter for the Academy and, plagued by internal indecision, it eventually 
foundered in 1946. 

The formation of the Contemporary Art Society, however, was not precipitated entirely as a reaction 
against the Australian Academy of Art. Discussions in Melbourne, initiated by George Bell and his group of 
modernists, had explored the need for a society to help promote new ideas in art several months before the 
idea of an academy had become public. In July 1938 Bell took the initiative and established the society. But 
from the outset, the CAS was divided in leadership, with its members splitting their loyalties between three 
main groups: George Bell’s post-impressionist group; the social realist painters (who included among others 
Noel Counihan, Josl Bergner and Vic O’Connor, whose socialist-communist sympathies sought to engage 
the CAS in political activity), and a radical avant-garde circle of artists supported by their patron, John Reed, 
a Melbourne solicitor. 

The latter group, the most prominent of whom were Sidney Nolan, Albert Tucker, Arthur Boyd and John 
Perceval, also possessed left-wing sympathies and a strong dislike of traditionalism. Eventually they became 
the most active of the groups in promoting modernism. ‘The differences between the three groups, particu- 
larly those involving political activities, soon came to the point where Bell and his group of supporters 
could no longer compromise. Bell resigned as President of the CAS and a little while later left the society 


altogether, accompanied by most of his supporters. 
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Left to right: Sidney Nolan, Max Harris, Sunday Reed, John Reed at Heide c.1945. Collection: John & 
Sunday Reed papers, Australian Manuscripts, State Library of Victoria. Photographer unknown 


At about the same time, Max Harris, a writer and editor of the Adelaide avant-garde literary magazine 
Angry Penguins, made contact with the Melbourne CAS and found an instant rapport with John Reed and 
his circle of artist friends. In 1943 Harris moved to Melbourne and established a publishing firm with John 
Reed. As a result of this allegiance between Harris and his literary circle of friends, and Reed and his group 
in the CAS, Angry Penguins expanded from a literary magazine to one encompassing both the visual arts 
and literature. Apart from becoming a voice for the 
CAS, Angry Penguins soon became one of the main 
focal points of the modernist movement. 

It was also during the 1940s that for a short 
period surrealism became a popular new art form 
amongst some of the modernists, particularly Eric 
Thake, James Gleeson and Albert Tucker. The influ- 


ence of surrealism, however, was felt more strongly 


amongst the poets than the painters. Angry Penguins 
and Comment, another avant-garde magazine of 


the period, subsequently published a considerable 


amount of surrealist literature, including work by 


Alister Kershaw. Reproduced in Excellent 
Stranger, Reed & Harris, 1944, La Trobe Rare 
Books, Victorian State Library, Melbourne 


Max Harris, Alistair Kershaw and James Gleeson. 


Alistair Kershaw, in particular, a poet and 
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champion of modernism, was amongst the most radical of the avant-garde of the time. His slightly fascist 
views concerning the war, and particularly any social or political movement that appeared dehumanising, 
led to strong vocal attacks that often angered the communists. Kershaw delighted in their responses and was 
always prepared to lampoon pretension and preciousness whenever he could. On one occasion in 1943, at 
a Melbourne University poetry night, Kershaw after approaching the rostrum: “.. fastidiously donned a pair 
of white gloves before deigning to take a copy of the Workers Choice out of a briefcase and proceeding to 
berate Marxism. On that occasion Kershaw also read two surrealist poems by James Gleeson backwards. '° 

In 1944 the conservative forces struck back at the modernists by instigating what has become known as 
the Ern Malley Hoax. It began with two young anti-modernist poets, Harold Stewart and James McAuley, 
who invented some verse in the modernist manner in the hope of lampooning the group,. They then fabri- 
cated a story of a recently deceased Ern Malley whose sister Ethel had discovered his poems. The poems were 
sent to Max Harris who immediately set about publishing an Ern Malley special edition of Angry Penguins 
complete with a Sidney Nolan cover painting. The 1944 editorial of the Autumn issue acclaimed Malley 
as: ‘.. one of the most outstanding poets that we have produced? '! Some time later the hoax was exposed 
and Angry Penguins was branded as a farce. The heckling and indignant outcries that followed in the press 
soon attracted the attention of the police and Harris was subsequently charged and convicted for publishing 
indecent material — in this case a poem titled Sweet William. As the crown witness Detective Vogelesang 
announced: “The last five lines of the first verse are suggestive of sexual intercourse and the second verse is 
suggestive of the person or whoever it is having yielded to the temptation of sexual intercourse? 

With the modernists discredited and ridiculed by the conservative establishment, disharmony began to 
increase within the group. By the end of the war the fascist armies were defeated and Australia opened its 
doors to its American and European allies, thus putting an end to the nation’s isolationism. There was now 
little left to bind the modernists together and eventually, in 1946, Angry Penguins ceased publication. A year 
later the Melbourne CAS collapsed. Even though the unity of the movement was dissolving, the ultimate 
victory was with the modernists. The Second World War had tested Australia to the limit and brought the 
nation to its senses. The 1940s had been an unusual period of great social and intellectual activity and this, 
together with the social reforms initiated during and after the war, along with the massive influx of European 
immigrants, finally ended Australia’s insularity and delivered the nation into the modern world. 

Although modernism eventually infiltrated the Australian art world during this period, it was generally 
restricted to the more formal modes of painting and sculpture, usually appearing as either localised varia- 
tions of cubism, surrealism and/or various forms 
of expressionism. However, the more radical 
movements like futurism and dada, and partic- 
ularly the radical performance component of 
these movements, failed to make any impression 
on Australian artists until the 1950s and 1960s. 

The reasons, of course, are again highly 
complex. The arrival of modernism in Australia 
was facilitated second hand by a few privi- 


leged young artists who were fortunate enough 


to be able to travel through Europe during the 
post-World War 1 period. Their recounted Harold Stewart & James McAuley, c.1940s 


Ww 
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observations on return to Australia were supported by the publicity and scandal attached to object orientated 
exhibitions like the 1913 New York Armory Show and the (much later) 1939 Herald Modern Art Exhibition 
in Melbourne. Australian artists generally remained ignorant of the poetry-theatre-performance side of 


these new art movements which mainly occurred during the formative years prior to the development of 
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Angry Penguins magazine, 1944 Autumn edition. Cover painting by Sidney Nolan. 
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painting and sculptural interpretations. More pertinent to the problem, the political and social context in 
which early performance developed was totally alien to Australian artists, actors and poets, who were still 
very much isolated by a wall of conservative nationalism. 

Totally submerged in a sea of anti-intellectualism, it almost seems as though Australian artists could not 
embrace modernism until it began to receive regular publicity. With the diluted and conservative form of 
modernism that eventually developed in Australia, artists generally lacked knowledge of the radical action 
and nihilism that was the source of European modernism. It is not that interest in such sources never had 
the opportunity to be cultivated. The Heidelberg school and its supporters fought quite strongly for their 
vision of a modern Australian school of art, but by the time they had replaced the old colonial establish- 
ment they too had become old and conservative artists. Their vision became shortsighted, and they clung 
resolutely to the past instead of embracing the inevitable future. By violently opposing modernism, the 
Heidelbergians and the now ex-bohemians signalled the death knell of their own movements. Future gener- 
ations of Australian artists had to look to Europe and America for education and inspiration, having been 
denied the background of any major, locally developed, modern art context within which to base successive 
new art styles. More to the point, the early Australian artists failed to develop their ideas to the stage where 
they could pervade the endemic anti-intellectualism of the Australian cultural environment. Consequently 
successive generations of Australian artists were virtually forced to seek their ideas from foreign sources, 
thus beginning a cycle of introjection that invariably resulted in the self-destruction of each successive 


movement. Australian art thus exudes a long history of stylistic dead ends. 
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THE PERIOD IMMEDIATELY AFTER THE SECOND WORLD WAR seemed to offer new hope to 
Australia. Labor’s reconstruction programs and social reform policies were encouraging the country to catch 
up with the rest of the modern world. The nation was venturing out from underneath the skirts of Britannia 
to flirt with its new-found friend Uncle Sam. In the art world, however, the modernist boom period during 
the war years suddenly seemed to veer in the opposite direction. The differences of ideals and personali- 
ties of the Melbourne modernists, unified by the war, were now at such a breaking point that by 1947 the 
Melbourne Contemporary Art Society collapsed. The few remaining groups of artists and poets associated 
with John Reed had begun to disperse after the publication of the last issue of Angry Penguins in 1946. With 
the contemporary Melbourne art world crumbling around them, Sidney Nolan moved to Sydney and Albert 
Tucker left Australia in disgust. 

The Labor Party won the elections again in 1946 but, although it was a landslide win, the tide was soon to 
turn. After the defeat of the conservative United Australia Party by Labor in 1943, steps were taken that year 
to dissolve the UAP with the aim of forming a new stronger party to combat the ‘grave and sinister’ trend 
towards socialism. In 1944, the Liberal Party of Australia came into being, under the leadership of Robert 
Gordon Menzies. Over the next several years the party continued to gain strength, opposing the socialist 
policies of Labor whenever and wherever it could. By 1949, when the world was becoming increasingly 
aware of Russia’s territorial ambitions in Europe, 

Menzies formed a coalition with the Country Party 
and succeeded in toppling Labor out of government WANTED 


- primarily over the issue of Labor’s plan to nation- 


alise the banks. Once in power, Menzies promptly FOR ATTEMPTED MURDER 
OF AUSTRALIAN DEMOCRACY 


began turning socialism and the Communist Party 


into the great national bogeyman. 

By July 1950, Australia had entered the Korean 
War as America’s ally, and Menzies stepped up his 
anti-communist purge by attempting to have the 
Communist Party of Australia banned. Menzies first 
tried to pass the CPA dissolution bill in Parliament. 
When the High Court ruled the bill unconstitutional, 
he put the matter of banning the CPA to a national RECORD: 


referendum, which was narrowly defeated. The large eh ens eee ee 
‘ 7 1941 Infomous Brisbone Line Scondo! 
number of artists and intellectuals who had become 1950 Conscripted Austrelicn youth. Jelled Australian workers. 


members of the CPA in the 1930s were soon forced R E WW A R D 


to keep a very low profile. Menzies now had the FREEDOM and PEACE 
upper hand in keeping the modernists at bay, being Vote ‘i 66 N 8) 99 
able to use the police to monitor their activities in on SEPTEMBER 22nd 
case of ‘dangerous political subversion and morally Authorised by J. J. Brown, 636 Bourke St, Melbourne. 
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corrupt activities. The next twenty years became an 


era of censorship and dominating conservatism. Poster against Menzies’ CPA dissolution bill 1950 
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Frustrated, artists and intellectuals began leaving the country in ever increasing numbers. There were 
other reasons to flee the country. The fifties was a period of rapid growth in population. Immigration, 
together with the post-war baby boom, swelled the number of people living in Australian cities. This created 
a building demand, and the post-war immigrants provided a large workforce for the blossoming industry, 
backed by the American dollar. Unfortunately, the effect was to turn Australia into one huge sprawling 
suburb. This cultivation of suburbia was seen by the government as a source of social stability. By offering 
the workers a good job and their own brick bungalow in the suburbs, Menzies catalysed the conversion of 
the working class into the middle class. As historian Tim Rowse points out, the 1950s and 60s were periods 
in which: “.. the working class had become bourgeois in its style and aspirations. ' 

The institutionalisation of materialism, however, did not prove beneficial to the artworld, in fact it 
became quite destructive. The general consensus of opinion that developed within society at that time was 
that a man should get on with the job of living, paying off the house, and providing for the family; and that 
culture and inventive thinking was a distraction that interferred with doing one’s job. In view of this, it is 
hardly surprising that the attitude of the various social classes towards individual artists and intellectuals 
was inclined to be severe. As Robin Boyd and Geoffrey Serle both point out, the middle class person: “.. 
tends to believe that artists are all parasites’; the working class person: “.. believes that they are merely 
entertainers of the wealthy, while on the whole, the average Australian anti-intellectual: ‘.. tends to believe 
that intellectuals and artists are conceited, effeminate and subversive of authority and moral values - that 
academics are impractical or theoretical and professors, absent minded’ ” 

Thus, the attitudes of the general populace, together with the strict government censures, left nowhere 
for the Australian avant-garde to go but overseas. The radical artist and intellectual of the early 1950s rapidly 
became an extinct species. One of the paths towards ‘middleclassness, however, was through education of 
the working class - a policy originally adopted by Labor's reconstruction programs. The educational insti- 
tutions of the various cities were enlarged, and with the increased affluence of society more families began 
sending their sons and daughters to university. Within the next ten years a new generation of radicals would 
emerge in the guise of the middle class university student. In the meantime, however, one person arose out 
of the stultifying orthodoxy of the fifties to later be popularly championed as a new critic of the Australian 


suburban society. 


BARRY HUMPHRIES 


John Barry Humphries was born in Melbourne in 1934 and as a child grew up in the highly respectable and 
conservative suburb of Camberwell. He was educated at Melbourne Grammar School and, after a successful 
final year, entered Melbourne University where, as Humphries puts it: ‘I yawned my way through law; after 
not having the necessary language prerequisite to do an arts course as originally intended. * 

One of the great traditions of university life has always been the student rag or stunt. The best rags at 
universities around the world were often reported in the university magazines. Second to these were the 
student revues, put on in university theatres by students of the various faculties. Humphries took to these 
two great traditions like a duck takes to water, and academic study soon became a minor part of his univer- 
sity activities. As Humphries recollected with Keith Dunstan: ‘I didn’t pass an exam. I spent my time doing 
revues. Humphries’ non-conformist attitudes were a natural part of his activities, even as far back as his 
school days where he persisted in wearing long hair when the norm was regimental short back and sides. 


He avoided school sport like the plague, maintaining that like sheep to the slaughter the students would 


subject themselves to hours of health impairing © ; FZ 
sport, often returning to their homes after dark, too B QA? Y YJ d Off c€ 


ill and exhausted to study. When made to appear 


and barrack for his school team at football matches, 
Humphries would sit with his back to the game and 
knit. 

Settling into university life, he continued his prac- 
tice of non-conformity, developing quite a reputation 
for eccentricity. As Keith Dunstan observed: “He had 
a resentment, almost an anger against what seemed 
the unbearable conformity and dullness of suburbia. 


He conducted a series of practical jokes, which most 


Barry Humphries, Camberwell. Photo from his 


curious, designed only to amuse B. Humphries, auiebiography Mera Please: Penguin 1993 
yet every one had the same link, to upset the well 

ordered local affluent calm’ * These practical jokes were most probably stimulated by Humphries’ interest in 
dada. Just prior to entering university, Humphries began attending art classes. Studying under George Bell, 
he developed and cultivated an interest in modernist art. However, he did not stay with Bell’s school for very 
long. AccordIng to Humphries, Bell discouraged him with his painting even though Humphries considered 
himself quite a good post-impressionist landscape painter. 

In 1952 Humphries formed the Melbourne “Dada Group; and in June that year the group organised what 
became Australia’s first dada exhibition. It was organised by Humphries, Simon Levi (later Rabi John Simon 
Levi) and Bernhard Perry as part of a fair being held at Melbourne University to raise money for an inter- 
national student house. Held in the women’s lounge of the student union building, the exhibition featured 
as foreground music a medley of hits from the musical South Pacific, which Farrago magazine reported as: 
‘.. expressing the mood of the earlier dada, together with the recorded laughter of contemporary critics of 
dada. ° 

There were numerous exhibits by Levi, Perry and Humphries. Some of the more notable pieces were a 
portrait of Winston Churchill framed by a toilet seat entitled Winnie the Pooh by Simon Barry, a piece by 
Humphrles entitled Portrait of James Juice and another piece by Humphries which consisted of a pair of army 
boots fllled with custard and titled Pus in Boots. There was even a portrait of Queen Elizabeth II, complete 
with 5 oclock shadow, entitled Her Majestys Male, plus an array of cake-scapes and shoe-scapes. Graeme 
Hughes, in his Memoir of Barry Humphries, wrote of the exhibition: ‘As a blatant affront to our conservative 
aesthetic and moral sense, the first dada exhibition was an unqualified success. It breathed savage defiance 
at all accepted forms of expression and established its creator as an anarchist in his field’ ° The exhibition 
was also a financial success and managed to raise £118-15-5 for the International Fair organisers. It was an 
incredible sum of money for an amateur art exhibition at that time. 

In May the followlng year a second dada exhibition was organised by Humphries. This time for the 
1953 International Fair, where it managed to raise £176 for the building fund. According to a report 
in Farrago in May, 1953, the exhibition was quite different from the previous year: ‘.. the program was 
more blatantly obscene, and the defamatory, heretical and seditious exhibits were more directly so’ 7 One 
exhibit in particular caused quite a constroversy at the time. Entitled Old Fools Tie, it consisted of a beer 


bottle wearing a Melbourne Grammar tie. Farrago reports that during the exhibition, three members of 
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the Melbourne Grammar council appeared and: 
‘.. forcibly removed the beer bottle on undisclosed 
grounds. While offerlng an explanation for this new 
direction, the report goes on to mention that: ‘.. 
Humphries, who perpetrates most of dada’s excre- 
tions, has just returned from National Service, this 
probably accounts for the new overlay in crudity on 
his oddity * 

One of Prime Minister Menzies policies, at that 
time, was for all the eligible youth of Australia to 
undertake National Service training. University 
students were not exempt, and usually attended 
the 98 day training camps at the Puckapunyal 
Army Base during the summer vacation period. 
Humphries would frequently infuriate his unit 
officers by turning up to morning parade wearing 
pyjamas, boots, web belt and a slouch hat decorated 
with a large ostrich feather. The year 1953 was a busy 
one for Humphries and the ‘Dada Group’ In both 


July and August, Humphries stood as a candidate 


for election to the Melbourne University Student 
Barry Humphries explaining a shoescape to his Representative Council. He was ultimately defeated 
admiring fans, 1952. Photographer unknown in both elections, most likely the result of his some- 
what unconventional dada election promises. 
In September 1953 Humphries and the ‘Dada Group’ presented Australia’s first dada revue entitled Call 
Me Madman at the Melbourne University Union Theatre. Just down the road at Her Majesty’s Theatre, Evie 
Hayes was starring in a very different type of production with a similar name - the musical Call Me Madam. 
The dada revue ran for one night only, banned thereafter from any further performances. Comprising a 
series of sketches and musical renditions, it followed the old dada tradition where, according to Humphries 
in an article in the Melbourne University magazine: ‘..vegetables and obcenities were hurled at the audience, 
blanks fired over their heads, whilst the orchestra consisting of combs, bottles and gongs beat out a relentless 
4-bar score? In one sketch Humphries, disguised as a nun, performed a rendition of I wish I could shimmy 
like my Sister Kate, while in another of the sketches, Humphries remembers: “.. a battery of electric toasters 
billowed stygian smoke, and the actors, choked with fumes and laughter shrieked their childish lines? ° 
One event in particular, known as the Indian Famine Sketch, achieved considerable notoriety. At that 
time, there was a lot of student sympathy for the plight of the third world inhabitants. The Colombo Plan had 
brought an increasing number of Asians and Indians to Australian universities, adding fuel to the general 
student consensus that the White Australia Policy was not in the best interests for a nation so close to Asia. 
Humphries sketch, as he reports: ‘.. involved a missionary couple sitting at a dinner table laden with food; 
they were talking of the famine in India and expressing their disgust for the filthy natives, when a domestic 
dispute led to their throwing food at each other and then at the audience who joined in a free-for-all riot? 


The revue ended with the finale when, according to Humphries: “.. a salvo of cunning obscenities was fired 
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point blank at the stalls, and for the first time in the history of the English speaking peoples, the national 
anthem was ineffectual in transfixing a large congregation of patriots. On the fifth playing, the spectators 
rose in a body and stormed the stage, trampling upon their old school ties and indeed, upon the ensign of 
their race. I, meanwhile, hid in the cupboard, midst the hoovers as my persecutors rampaged past. '° 

Revues and art exhibitions were not the sole activities of Humphries and the ‘Dada Group’ From its 
inception, the group launched a series of unrelenting practical jokes; first against their fellow students, then, 
as their confidence and notoriety grew, against the general public. Usually the creations of Barry Humphries, 
a number of these practical jokes became legendary events many years later within the art world. Some were 
remarkable in their similarity to performance art events of the seventies, while others were simply prac- 
tical jokes directed at some unsuspecting university figure. One major event was an ongoing affair directed 
against the proprietor of a small general store near Melbourne University. On occasions, Humphries would 
enter the store and purchase a bar of Lux soap. On receiving the change from Mr Malouf, the proprietor, 
he would head for the door leaving the soap on the counter whereupon Mr Malouf would shout after him 
that he had forgotten his soap. Humphries, stopping for a moment, would explain that he didn't want the 
soap, he merely wished to purchase it. Over a period of time, other members of the group would go through 
the same ritual, paying for the goods, then leaving them on the counter with the same explanation. Poor 
Mr Malouf’s wits must have been challenged, for in the fifties shopkeepers still rigidly followed the age-old 
custom of exchanging goods for money. When customers suddenly start paying for goods but refusing to 
take them, then the whole structure of capitalism and free enterprise begins to break down - the consumer 
strangely won't consume. On an earlier occasion, Humphries and his cohorts used the same store for a prac- 
tical joke directed at the customers, usually fellow students. They carved replicas of bars of soap out of lard, 
then wrapped them in original wrappers and deposited them secretly among the other bars of soap for some 
unsuspecting customer to later try to raise a lather. 

One of the most outstanding events from this period in Humphries life, was the Ashburton Line inci- 
dent which occurred around 1953-54. On this occasion, Humphries took a seat in an early morning peak 
hour train bound for the city. As Keith Dunstan reported: ‘He had accomplices stationed at stops along the 
line. At the first stop an accomplice opened the carriage door and silently passed in a grape fruit? which 
Humphries consumed in transit to the next station. ‘At the next stop, another passed in some cornflakes, at 
the next, bacon and eggs, at the next toast and finally coffee. The effect on the other passengers was para- 
lysing, a sensational experience’ '' Humphries delighted in confronting the unsuspecting captive audiences 
on public transport. Was he trying to shock them out of their complacency; was he attacking their conser- 
vative suburban sensibilities, or was he just satisfying his whim for practical jokes? Humphries’ brand of 
theatre in the sixties, for which he was later to become famous, centred around him holding up a mirror to 
his audience and encouraging them to laugh at themselves and their suburban habits. In view of this, these 
early events may be seen as a direct attack on the suburban dweller, living his ordinary life ‘blind’ behind 
newspapers on trains, behind desks in offices and behind paling fences in suburbs. 

A typlcal example is one event that occurred on a morning peak hour tram in the mid-fifties. Humphries 
had an accomplice board the crowded tram wearing dark glasses, one of his legs in plaster and carrying 
a white cane. Courteous people on the tram promptly offered him a seat. Several stops later, Humphries 
boarded the same tram wearing long hair, a large hat, a monocle and cape, and smoking a coloured ciga- 
rette. Standing near his accomplice in the non-smoking section, he proceeded to read from an obviously 


foreign newspaper. After a short while, Humphries turned to leave the tram and deliberately tripped over 


the accomplices plastered leg, at the same time 
knocking off his glasses. Then, grabbing and tearing 
up the braille book the accomplice was reading, 
Humphries shouted: “You blind, crippled Australian 
bastard, and exited the tram, leaving the outraged 
passengers to console the accomplice when, unwit- 
tingly, they were the victims. As Humphries eluci- 
dates in a private letter to the author: ‘At a time when 
Australians were aquiring a genteel veneer of toler- 
ance, I decided to see what happened? '* On a much 
later occasion, Humphries similarly attacked the 
passengers of an airline flight in Australia. During 
a turbulent part of the voyage he secretly deposited 
the contents of a can of Heinz mixed vegetable salad 
in an airline vomit bag and then proceeded to dry 
retch into the bag. After drawing suitable attention 
to his condition, he produced a spoon and began 
to eat the contents of the bag, much to the horror of 


nearby passengers. The effect of the incident was to 


severely discomfort his fellow first class passengers 


Barry Humphries as Edna Everidge. Photo by RESETS Oe 
Laurie Richards, 1958. Collection: Performing By the mid fifties, Humphries came to the decision 
Arts Museum, Victorian Art Centre ' that his future lay with the theatre after appearing 


with distinction in many Student Representative 
Council revues and plays for the Melbourne University Dramatic Company. Humphries left the University 
in 1955 to tour with the Union Theatre Repertory Company where he played the part of Prince Orsino 
in a production of Shakespeare's Twelfth Night. Other members of the cast included Ray Lawler and Zoe 
Caldwell who Humphries entertained during the long bus trips between theatres by doing a female imper- 
sonation which would become his most famous creation, Edna Everage of Moonee Ponds. 

Some time later Humphries moved to Sydney to join the Phillip Street Theatre, where he worked for 18 
months as a professional actor. On returning to Melbourne, displeased with the slickness and commercialism 
of much of the Phillip Street material, he renewed an association with Peter O'Shaughnessy and his interest 
in the work of Samuel Beckett, Ionesco and other modern playwrights. One of their joint efforts was staging 
a production of Samuel Beckett’s Waiting for Godot. They also considered staging Ionescos Chairs’convinced 
as they were that Ionesco should be shown in Australia. However, lack of finance prevented this from occur- 


ring. The Australian theatre audiences at that time refused to support any form of avant-garde theatre. 


OOGOO 


By 1956, dada was beginning to spread beyond the boundaries of Melbourne University. In July of that 
year, the Sydney University Art Group held an art exhibition called Oogoo in the MacCallum room in the 
University Union building. Proceeds from the exhibition went to charity. The press release announced that: 


‘Sex is necessarily one of humanity’s most worthwhile activities. Oogoo is the infinitely positive negation of 
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a posteroiri uninhibited and absolutely disused irresponsible philosophy unaccounted for by solely unintui- 
tive a-proiri uncertainty. Art is the concomitant of the impulse to express oneself uselessly. Therefore, Oogoo 
art is humanities only worthwhile activity: 

The exhibition featured a range of objects similar in nature to the Melbourne University exhibition. As 
Robert Hughes reported in a review of the exhibition: ‘if it’s meant to be serious - which I cannot imagine 
it to be - it’s a failure, as a satire on ecclectic appreciation of modern art it is successful. It carries a sort of 
punch, but the punch tends to flay irrationally in all directions at once, from advertising to brassieres (take 
a look at the Hockings-Levy-Pope effort Mother and Child) and to bathroom fittings, (The Struggle Between 
Comfort and Necessity by Don Levy) and back to Australian art (Levy’s monstrous green and yellow oil paint 
ulcer, entitled Foreign Opinion of Australian Art): '* Oogoo art in Sydney stopped there with its one and only 
exhibition. It was mainly an exercise in student satire and was not centred around any group of dadaists, or 
figures such as Humphries in Melbourne. 

Just prior to leaving for London in 1959 Humphries held another exhibition of dada objects in September 
1958; this time at the Victorian Artists Society gallery in Melbourne. The exhibition featured objects from 
his previous dada shows as well as many new creations. As reported in the Contemporary Art Society 
Broadsheet, for example: “.. a hat with a zipper across the crown: a single breasted hat with a zipper fly for the 
new Australian male; a pair of boots joined without a break at the toe to be given away to the siamese twin 
whom it fitted; a normal glove, except that the index finger was nine inches long’ Included in the exhibition 
was the familiar range of cakescapes and shoescapes, one shoescape was entitled My Foetus is Killing Me. 

The report on the exhibition went on to say: ‘Pamphlets were handed out on the Brazilian Gum Roach, 
imported to do to the Gum what Cactoblastus did to the prickly pear’ In part it said: “No Australian can be 
unaware of the terrible ravages wrought in our native bushland by the Eucalyt - or common gum tree. There 
is scarcely a square mile on this continent of ours which has not been scenically blighted by this ugly and 
highly inflammable growth. It has been my pre-occupation and indeed my mission, for the past twenty years 
to eradicate the gum tree and, as a secondary and scarcely less worthy aim, to stamp out such noxious and 
parasitic pests as the Koala, who look to it for subsistance. Let me pay tribute here and now to those many 
fellow Australians who have given me not merely moral support in this task, but, with axe and brand, have 
rendered solid practical assistance. Id like also to acknowledge the missionary zeal of some of our municipal 
councils; many new suburbs which have sprung up on the fringes of the metropolitan area are now almost 
completely innocent of the vile gum? ° 

Humphries, by all accounts, was an oddity in both the theatre world and the art world in the fifties and 
early sixties. With no formal training in either of these areas, his sharp wit, wide-read knowledge and biting 
satire enabled him to produce work that was unseen before in Australia, and which filled a gap in the evolu- 
tion of Australian art and theatre. Its derivation is unmistakably dada. Even Humphries’ practical jokes 
bore a resemblance to some early dada-surrealist events. For example; Benjamin Peret insulting priests in 
Parisian streets in 1926, or the flower-headed woman feeding pigeons in Trafalgar Square, London, in 1936. 
As Humphries elucidates in a letter to the author: “Whilst other dada exhibits were recreated in the Marcel 
Duchamp tradition, I tried to create events which were to art what revue was to serious theatre. It has always 
seemed to me that latter day neo-dadaists miss the essential humour of the original movement and, even 
today, I have found Australians still nonplussed by irony’ 

Humour and satire eventually became Humphries’ main tools of trade, as it was in theatre that he 


was to gain the most recognition with his parodies of suburban Australians portrayed by the characters 


Edna Everage and Sandy Stone. While appearing 
in a more diluted and audience acceptable form, 
Humphries’ new style of theatre still retained a 
considerable degree of the dadaesque elements of 
provocation, absurdity and savage satire, developed 
during his formative university years. Even though 
his dada objects and revues constitute another of the 
many cul-de-sacs in the history of Australian visual 
arts, his unique style of theatre was to eventually 
become a forerunner of an entirely new direction 
in Australian theatre which developed during the 
sixties and early seventies. The Phillip Street Revues, 
The Mavis Bramston Show, Oz magazine and Oz 
theatre, were all part of a new movement which set 
out to satirise almost every aspect of Australian poli- 
tics and life. They flaunted with the strict censorship 
laws, and generally provoked the establishment, one 
way or the other, to similar effect as achieved by the 


futurists and dadaists forty years before. 


ANTIPODEAN MANIFESTO 


The changes occurring in the art world in general 


during this same period were such that by the late 
Forkscapes and gloves from the 1958 Dada fifties abstract expressionism, tachism and action 
exhibition. Photo from the CAS Broadsheet painting were now very much in vogue in Sydney. 
Figurative work was becoming unpopular every- 

where in Australia except in Melbourne where a strong tradition of figurative and landscape painting 
stretched back through the war years to the Heidelberg School. Art, in Australia, was now becoming fash- 
ionable again, stimulated by the success of Australian artists living overseas and a new found affluence in 
society. However, a major battle was developing between the abstract artists of the north and the figurative 
artists of the south, with a Mason-Dickson line forming along the Murray River. The battle began in August 
1959 when a group of Melbourne figurative artists - Charles Blackman, Arthur Boyd, David Boyd, John 
Brack, Bob Dickenson, John Perceval, Clifton Pugh and Bernard Smith — banded together and produced the 
Antipodean Manifesto. In part, the manifesto proclaimed that: “Today tachistes, action painters, geometric 
abstractionists, abstract expressionists and their innumerable band of camp followers, threaten to benumb 
the intellect and wit of art with their bland and pretentious mysteries’ The manifesto went on to say that: 
“Today Dada is as dead as a dodo and it is time we buried this antique hobby-horse of our fathers’ '° It did 
not take long before the abstractionists retaliated. In October that year a group of abstract painters organised 
a neo-dada show titled Muffled Drums at the Terry Clune Gallery in Sydney. The show was organised by 
Elwyn Lynn, Oscar Edwards, Henry Salkauskas, John Coburn, Roy Fluke and John Ogburn. At the opening 
of the exhibition, Graeme Bell stormed about banging a drum while John Ogburn, dressed as a black man, 


gave the opening speech in mime. 


The exhibition had little impact, however. It was 
funny, it helped send up the Antipodeans and the 
other critics of the abstractionist movements, but it 
desperately lacked the biting satire that Humphries 
was able to instill in his exhibitions. As Robert 
Hughes pointed out: “The only Australian who ever 
understood the dada principle of provocation was 
the actor Barry Humphries, who organised dada 
shows in Melbourne and performed a number of 
gratuitous public acts whose ferocity and point 
might have pleased Tristan Tzara’? '’ While the 
feathers were flying between the abstractionists 
in Sydney and the figurative artists in Melbourne, 
Allan Kaprow, an artist unknown to both groups, 
was introducing a new form of art to the American 
artworld. In 1959 he presented 18 Happenings in 6 
Parts at the Reuben Gallery in New York. It seemed 


dada was far from being ‘dead as a dodo. 
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THEATRE, POP& HAPPENINGS 


THE TERM ‘HAPPENING’ was originally coined by Allan Kaprow to describe the result of the collabora- 
tion of painters, poets, dancers and composers which occurred during his Reuben Gallery event in 1959. 
Collaboration between the different streams of the arts, however, was not a new phenomenon. During 
the first few decades of the twentieth century it had often been a feature of the futurists’ evenings, dada 
soirees, the Cabaret Voltaire and surrealist theatre. Such collaborations were also a part of the tradition of 
the Bauhaus established in Germany during the 1920s. When the Bauhaus was closed by the Nazis prior to 
World War Two, members of the teaching staff, Joseph Albers and later Xanti Shawinsky, moved to America 
to join the staff at a small college of arts at Black Mountain in North Carolina. The college soon gained a 
reputation as an innovative, inter-disciplinary, educational hideout and attracted numerous artists, writers, 
playwrights, dancers and musicians to join the small community. Developing and extending the earlier 
Bauhaus experiments, a stage-studies program was initiated by Shawinsky which, unlike traditional drama 
courses, was intended to be a general study of fundamental phenomena; space, form, colour, light, sound, 
movement, music and time. In the evenings improvised performances were often held as a form of private 
entertainment. 

The first major stage performance by the students and staff, entitled Spectrodrama, was devised as: “.. an 
educational method aiming at the interchange between the arts and sciences and using the theatre as a labo- 
ratory and place of action and experimentation’ ' Several years later the college moved to Lake Eden in North 
Carolina and by 1944 had inaugurated a summer school program that began to attract large numbers of 
innovative artists from various disciplines. Among those who attended the summer schools were John Cage, 
Merce Cunningham, Robert Rauschenberg, William de Kooning, Buckminster Fuller and David Tudor. On 
numerous occasions they and others participated in the presentation of multi-media events which, despite 
the college’s remote location, soon became the talking point amongst artists in New York. 

In 1956 John Cage began teaching composition at the New School for Social Research in New York. 
The small classes included painters, filmmakers, poets, and musicians; among them were Allan Kaprow, 
George Brecht, Al Hansen and Dick Higgins. George Segal and Jim Dine also attended, but were not regular 
students. Most of the painters at that time were working with forms of abstract expressionism, and had 
already absorbed dada and surrealist-like notions of chance and the creativity of the subconscious state of 
mind. Many of the artists became deeply influenced by Cage’s classes and his reports of the Black Mountain 
College events. 

Taking Jackson Pollock’s action painting as a point of departure, several of the painters, in particular 
Allan Kaprow, began to create large environmental assemblages of mixed materials, refuse, light and sound. 
Through observing the reactions of the audience to these assemblages, Kaprow began to devise ways of 
getting the audience to interact with the collage environments he created. He gave them the opportunity 
to move things, turn on switches, or follow simple instructions on how to move through the environment 
in specific ways. As Kaprow explained in Michael Kirby’s book: “.. increasingly during 1957 and 1958, this 
suggested a more scored responsibility for the visitor. I offered him more and more to do until there devel- 
oped the Happening. * Kaprow’s 1959 event 18 Happenings in 6 Parts thus became a sort of compartmented 
action-collage presented in an environmental installation divided into three parts or rooms. The audience 


moved under instruction from room to room, where sequences of strictly directed non-narrative actions 


Allan Kaprow, The Yard, Environments, Situations, Spaces, Martha Jackson Gallery, NY, 1961. 
Allan Kaprow Estate and Hauser & Wirth. Photo by Ken Heyman 


would occur, often accompanied by films, slides, light displays and various types of music or sound. Kaprow 
also warned the audience that: “.. the actions will mean nothing clearly formulable so far as the artist is 
concerned ... and in this way he indicated a continuity with some of the basic underlying philosophies of 
the abstract expressionist movement. ° 

By incorporating everyday materials and actions into his happenings through a process of collage, 
Kaprow also indicated an intention to bring creative artists into a more fertile interaction with the actual 
world around them, at the same time avoiding any of the trappings of ‘high art or traditional theatre. The 
Happening thus developed through a fusion, or amalgamation, of various philosophical elements and theo- 
ries of dada, surrealism, expressionism, and pop art, with its appearance taking the form of some sort of 
spontaneous, plotless, abstract, amateur theatrical event. 

During the next several years happenings became a popular underground avant-garde art form for artists 
around the world and consequently underwent numerous stages of development. Milan Knizac, the Aktuel 
group, the Wiener Gruppe, Otto Muhl and Arnulf Rainer were among a number of artists in Europe who 
developed their own style of happenings during this same period. The Gutai in Japan were also among the 
first to develop happening-like events. In 1956 they performed events during the opening of an exhibition 
of their art in Tokyo. In Europe, Wolf Vostell presented his first happening-action in Cologne in 1959, the 
same year as Kaprow’s first major happening. 

In 1966 Allan Kaprow published an article entitled Happenings are dead - long live Happenings, in which 
he began to outline some of what he calls the rules of the game: 


‘1. The line between the Happening and daily life should be kept as fluid and perhaps indistinct as possible. 
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2. Themes, materials, actions and the associations they evoke are to be gotten from anywhere except 
from the arts, their derivatives and their milieu. Happenings are not composite or total art, as Wagnerian 
opera wished to be; nor are they even a synthesis of the arts. Unlike most of the standard arts, their source is 
non-art, and the quasi-art that results always contains something of this uncertain identity. 

3. The Happening should be dispersed over several, widely spaced, sometimes moving and changing 
locales. A single performance space tends to be static and limiting (like painting only in the centre of a 
canvas). It is also the convention of stage theatre, preventing the use of a thousand possibilities, which, for 
example, the movies take pictures of, but do not allow an audience to actually experience. 

4. The composition of all materials, actions, images, and their times and spaces, should be undertaken 
in as artless, and again, practical, a way as possible. This does not refer to formlessness, for that is literally 
impossible; it means the avoidance of form theories associated particularly with the arts, and which have to 
do with the idea of arrangement per se, such as serial technique, dynamic symmetry, sonnet form etc. 

5. Happenings should be unrehearsed, and performed by non-professionals, once only. Unlike the reper- 
tory arts, the Happenings’ freedom is bound up precisely with their use of realms of action that cannot 
be fixed. Furthermore, since no skill is required to enact the events of a Happening, there is nothing for a 
professional athlete or actor to demonstrate (and no one to applaud either): thus there is even less reason to 
rehearse and repeat because there is nothing to improve. All that may be left is the value to oneself. 

6. It follows that there should not be (and usually cannot be) an audience or audiences to watch a 
Happening. By willingly participating in a work, that is, by knowing the scenario and one’s particular duties 
beforehand, a person becomes a real and necessary part of the work. A Happening with only an emphatic 
response on the part of a seated audience, is not a Happening at all; it is simply stage theatre. The fine arts 
traditionally demand for their appreciation a physically passive observer, working with his mind to get 
at what his senses register. But the Happenings are an active art, requiring that creation and realization, 
artwork and appreciation, artwork and life, be inseparable. Like action painting, from which they have 
derived inspiration, they will probably appeal to those who find the contemplative life by itself inadequate’ * 

With time, the compartmented aspect of happenings tended to disappear, evolving into a single gradual 
progression, rather than distinct episodes. In this way some happenings soon began to draw closer to 
theatre, and theatre, by the same token, began to be influenced by the a-logical collage aspect of happen- 
ings. However, rather than drawing closer to life, happenings also allowed a means of creating an abstract 
fantasy world, thus, concurrent with these developments, was a renewed interest in the theories of impro- 
visation developed by the dadaists, surrealists, Antonin Artaud and the absurdist playwrights. In reviving 
the concepts of theatre associated with the dadaists and the absurdists, and amalgamating them with the 
happening, theatre thus evolved into a closer alliance with many of the ideologies behind the emerging pop 
scene of the 1960s. The actor, at the same time, was transformed to more of a creative artist, rather than an 


interpreter of somebody else’s creation. 


UNI REVUES EXAMINING THE ABSURD 


In a more local context Australian theatre prior to this point in time, like the establishment art world, had 
generally been dwelling in the ‘dark ages’ only catering to provincial consumer tastes. The state-run theatre 
companies concentrated on the continual resurrection of the popular classics, while the few commercial 
theatre companies drew box office crowds by importing old smash hits from London and Broadway. Plays 


that were remotely avant-garde were generally left to the student run university theatres, which did not have 


to rely so heavily on door sales for continued exis- 
tence. At the end of the fifties, the Sydney University 
Dramatic Society was one of four main theatre 
companies existing in Sydney that regularly staged 
plays. In 1959 SUDS presented Ionesco’s The Bald 
Primadonnaat the Sydney University Union Theatre. 


The courage shown by the group in presenting an 
absurdist play to conservative Australian audiences 
encouraged a young first year arts student, Albie 
Thoms, to join the production. 

Thoms had developed an avid interest in modern 
theatre and, as part of his university curriculum, 
studied its origins in the work of the futurists, dada- 
ists, and surrealists, up to the work of contempo- 


rary playwrights like Fernando Arrabal. In 1961, 


after working on several SUDS productions, Thoms 

The Theatre of Cruelty, Sydney University directed Australia’s first production of Alfred Jarry’s 
Dramatic Society, 1965. Photo from Albie Thoms Ubu Roi; adapting the play from French into English. 
Thoms’ next major production was in 1963, when he directed the Revue of the Absurd. The revue was 
presented as a collage of absurdist theatre, and contained, among others, pieces by N.E. Simpson, Edward 
Albee and Fernando Arrabal. Included in the revue was Albie Thoms’ first underground film, produced 
from a scenario by Jacques Prevert, entitled It Droppeth as the Gentle Rain, depicting Prevert’s vision of the 
end of the world. A scene in the film involved a group of nuns with umbrellas walking across an open space 


while human excrement fell from the sky like rain. 


The Theatre of Cruelty, The Public Bath by Peter Brook, Sydney University Dramatic Society, 1965. 
Photo by David Perry from the Albie Thoms collection 
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The film immediately gained the attention of 
the police, who were still fervently enforcing the 
government's strict censorship laws. It was conse- 
quently banned from public screening by the Chief 
Secretary, Mr. Kelly. Also included in the revue was a 
song, written by Alfred Jarry in 1896, titled The Song 
of the Disembraining. After opening night, both the 
producer of the revue and the singer were charged 
by the police for obscenity, resulting in a court case 
that was eventually won by the defendants when, as 
a matter of historical fact, the song was declared not 
to be obscene. 

At the same time that the Revue of the Absurd 


was creating a sensation in Sydney, the Marlowe 


The Theatre of Cruelty, Sydney University 
Dramatic Society, 1965. Photo from Albie Thoms 


Society was presenting its own season of Theatre of the Absurd in the Melbourne University Union Theatre. 


Unlike Sydney, Melbourne had no tradition of avant-garde theatre apart from the odd production by 


O’Shaunessy and Humphries in the early fifties. The initial impetus came from one person, Bill Walker, 


whose insight and sympathy for the Theatre of the Absurd as reported in Farrago in 1963, was enough to 


catalyse the season. The seven plays produced required fifty actors and almost as many technicians, and 


although the season resulted in a loss at the box office, it nevertheless created a great deal of enthusiasm. 
Included in the program was Alfred Jarry’s Ubu Roi directed by Bill Walker and Genet’s The Maids produced 
by Paul Eddy which included Graeme Blundell in the cast, Arrabal’s Picnic on the Battlefield directed by Bob 
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The Theatre of Cruelty. Photo from Albie Thoms 
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Butterfield; Ionesco’s The Chairs directed by Patrick 
McCaughey with Max Gillies playing the part of the 
man; Arthur Adamov’s Professor Taranne, directed 
by Max Gillies; Boris Vians The Empire Builders; 
Beckett's Waiting for Godot and a touring version of 
Sydney’s Revue of the Absurd. 

Later in the same year the Australian Universities 
Drama Festival was held at the Sydney University 
Union Theatre, comprising of numerous produc- 
tions by various university drama groups. Thoms, 
at this point, had begun corresponding with people 
overseas to gain further information on the futurists 
and dadaists, as well as obtaining scripts that were 
unavailable in Australia. One of Thoms major corre- 
spondents was the Spanish playwright Fernando 
Arrabal. Arrabal was subsequently invited by 
the University to attend the Festival during the 
staging of his play Fando and Lis, directed by Albie 
Thoms. At that time Arrabal was a close associate 


of Jean-Jaques Lebel, a leading French exponent of 


The Theatre of Cruelty, a scene by Oscar Schlemmar, Sydney University Dramatic Society, 1965. 
Photo from Albie Thoms 
happenings who had presented events in Europe as early as 1960. In later years, Arrabal and Lebel were to 


work together with ‘Group Panique’ a political street theatre group that specialised in happenings. Thoms’ 
association with Arrabal enabled him to gain considerable knowledge of the origins of contemporary theatre 
and happenings. He also gained information from two other correspondents; La Monte Young in New York, 
and Jeff Nuttall in London. Nuttall, apart from creating junk environments in the New York manner, was the 
major scriptwriter for the ‘People Show, a radical theatre group who worked in streets, pubs and virtually 
every conceivable environment. 

During 1964, after producing Genet’s The Maids’and Deathwatch, SUDS celebrated its 75th Anniversary 
by staging a series of one act avant-garde plays. The revue, which ran for several weeks, included work 
by Genet, N.E Simpson and Beckett. At the opening night cocktail reception on June 25th, Albie Thoms, 
Michael Day and John Hagan presented what was probably Australia’s first organised happening, The 
Airplane Crash. Inspired by Jim Dine’s New York happenings, the event consisted of a curtained-off alcove 
in the reception area behind which was arranged a number of chairs, mannequins, and people to resemble 
the interior of a crashed airplane. After the sound of a loud amplified plane crash, an ambulance siren was 
heard from outside the room. Then two ambulance men carrying a stretcher rushed into the crowded room, 
at the same time pushing the theatre guests to one side. The curtain was promptly pulled apart, revealing 
the accident scene, at which point the stretcher-bearers proceeded to remove the bloodied occupants of the 
crashed airplane interior from the reception space. ° 

That following year, Thoms was studying for his Master of Arts, and applied his knowledge of avant- 
garde theatre to produce the multimedia event The Theatre of Cruelty, based on Antonin Artaud’s theories 
of an audience interactive theatre. The two-hour production opened on 2 July 1965, consisting of a series 
of fragments from various plays and surrealist texts arranged in a historical context, and re-interpretted by 
Thoms’ Artaudian logic. Part One dealt with the work of the symbolists, expressionists, cubists, and futurists, 
including pieces by Paul Verlaine, Alfred Jarry, Oskar Kokoschka, Paul Klee, Wassily Kandinsky, Guillame 
Apollinaire, Vladimir Mayakovsky, August Stramm, F. T. Marinetti and poems by Gertrude Stein. Part Two 
dealt with the work of the dadaists, surrealists and Artaud. It included pieces by Tristan Tzara, Marcel Janko, 


Richard Heulsenbeck, Hans Arp, Philippe Soupalt, 
Kurt Schwitters, Oskar Schlemmer, Salvador Dali 
and Artaud. Part Three presented pieces by contem- 
poraries like Jean Tardieu, George Brecht, La Monte 
Young, Peter Brook, Emmett Williams and Charles 
Marowitz, as well as a poem composed by an IBM 
computer, which in the 1960s filled several rooms 


and was far less powerful than an i-phone. 


It was an incredibly ambitious program for its 
period, which allowed audiences to view for the first The Theatre of Cruelty, Sydney University 
time, a selection of the type of events from which — Dramatic Society, 1965. Photo from Albie Thoms 
modern theatre and performance is derived. The nature of the show was such that it took the form of a 
continual theatrical happening, with other individual happenings devised by artist Martin Sharp, occurring 
during the two intervals. Sharp's events were different every night, sometimes beginning before the intervals 
and running concurrently with the programmed events. Crackers were let off under the audience's seats, and 
sneezing powder was sprinkled on the audience. During one interval, Sharp placed a large Union Jack flag 
on the floor across the exit from the theatre so that the audience had to walk across the flag to get a drink in 
the foyer. At that time, there was still a great deal of loyalty towards Britain, consequently, a large number of 
audience members would not walk across the flag, many going to extraordinary lengths to get past it. 

Improvisation was a key element in the revue so that the twelve performances were different from night 
to night. In one of the programmed events, a person would stand on stage reciting Alan Ginsberg’s poem 
Howl, then after a short time another person would enter from the wings and interfere with the recital by 
tripping up the orator, pulling his hair, or wrestling him to the floor. While this occurred an American 
underground film, Cosmic Ray, was being screened with a loud amplified sound track. Coloured lights 
pulsed on and off, flooding the stage and the audience with bursts of colour that occasionally washed out the 
image of the film. The piece lasted as long as the person could manage to recite the poem. Some nights it was 
short, other nights long. It all depended on the actors. In another event, La Monte Young’s Piano piece for 
David Tudor I, a pianist approached a piano on stage and placed a bail of hay and a bucket of water beside it. 
The event lasted until either the piano fed itself, or, after a tense wait, the pianist fed the piano. For Poem 25 
by Kurt Schwitters, a film (made by David Perry) consisting of a rapid sequence of numbers was projected 
onto the body of the performer who announced the 
numbers as best he could remember. 

By this stage Albie Thoms interest in film had 
grown considerably, leading to the creation of UBU 
Films in 1965, an underground film group and 
lighting company. Ubu Films’ core group included 
Thoms, David Perry, Aggy Read and John Clark, 
as well as a number of associates, such as Matt 
Carroll, Gary Shead, Peter Weir, Phillip Noyce and 
Bruce Beresford. For The Theatre of Cruelty Thoms 
produced the film The Spurt of Blood, based on an 


Albie Thoms and Sue Howe, 1965. 
Photo by Aggy Read 


Artaud scenario. Thoms also screened It Droppeth 
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as the Gentle Rain during one interval late in the season of the revue, despite a court injunction to prevent 
public viewing of the film. During the film, theatre technicians gained access to the roof of the theatre and 
dropped fake faeces on the audience below. 

Over the next several years, Thoms concentrated on the underground film movement, developing 
UBU films to the level where the group found themselves at the forefront of an international movement. 
Increasingly, Thoms and his fellow co-workers were invited to contribute their knowledge of colour lighting 
to rock festivals and happenings, developed from Marinetti and Artaud’s theories for the use of coloured 
light on stage. It is interesting to point out that, unknown to Thoms at the time, similar developments were 
occurring in America and Europe, which were to be adopted by popular culture and became part of the 


psychedelic era of the late sixties and early seventies. 


AUSTRALIAN POP 


While Australian theatre was beginning a metamorphosis that was to come to fruition in the early seven- 
ties, the art world was introduced to pop art through the work of the Annandale Imitation Realists, with 
their first exhibition at the Melbourne Museum of Modern Art in 1962. The group’ rapid rise to stardom 
in the art scene was filled with controversy. One member, Mike Brown, attracted far more attention than 
the others in this respect. When Mike Brown's painting Marylou was expelled from the touring exhibi- 
tion, ‘Australian Painting Today, he decided to hold an exhibition of his works at his home. The publicity 
arising from both the expulsion and the unusual practice of exhibiting in a private house prompted one 
gallery director to offer to purchase Marylou. He argued that due to the artist's financial situation, a sale to 
a recognised gallery would add prestige to the artist and his work, as well as money to his pocket. Brown 
politely refused the offer, but the callous nature in which it was made prompted him to make a public reply 
to the art world. The resulting construction, Kite, was embossed with a lengthy statement addressed to the 
art-going-public and entered in the 1964 CAS Young Contemporaries Exhibition at the Blaxland Gallery, 
where it was subsequently awarded the prize by the judges, Nancy Borlase, John Coburn and Tony Tuckson. 
The decision immediately sparked controversy when a number of senior members of the art world objected 
to the award. ° The most vocal among them was the artist Stanislaus Rapotec who felt threatened enough 
to write a lengthy protest to the Contemporary Art Society. The highly provocative nature of the work, plus 
the ensuing melée, led one art patron, Georges Mora, to announce, as reported in the May 1964 issue of the 
CAS Broadsheet, that the event was a form of happening. In a letter to the CAS, Brown later made the same 
admission: ‘As you suspected, the Kite is more of a happening than a manifesto, and in writing the words I 
felt no more committed to them than Lichtenstein would feel in writing the words in his comic strips. To 
justify his action Brown went on to say: ‘My main concern was to put forward a point of view at least as valid 
and persuasive as the uncritical praise that is too often lavished on the big names of Sydney, so that whereas 
previously there was no precedent for really destructive criticism, it has now been provided? ’ 

The strong element of satire found in Brown's work during this period - in his paintings, construc- 
tions and vocal attacks on the establishment - reflected a more general trend that was developing among 
the world’s youth. In 1964 the Beatles toured Australia, performing first in Adelaide then Melbourne 
and Sydney. Their effect on Australians was almost instantaneous and Beatlemania swept the country. In 
Adelaide 364,000 teenagers, parents and grandparents crowded the streets, hoping to catch a glimpse of the 
pop stars on their arrival. Never before had a pop group had such profound influence on Australian society. 


In a way it was their music, appearance and behaviour that provided one of the main catalysts for the new 
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Mike Brown, Kite, 1964. Collection: Heide Museum of Modern Art, Melbourne. ® 


social change that was to affect Australia during the next two decades when Australian youth, for the first 
time ‘en masse, began to openly defy the moral and social standards of the older generation. Initially this 
defiance was expressed through uninhibited screaming at pop concerts, the adoption of the mini skirt, and 
the beginning of the surfing cult; eventually it was to take the form of sit-ins, mass public demonstration, 
draft resistance, free love, and even a complete dropping out from society to create alternative societies in 
places like Nimbin, Mullumbimby and other country areas. 

The sixties were the beginning of what was commonly called the counter-culture revolution. While soci- 
ety’s technocrats were praising the virtues of a capitalist, democratic, industrial society based upon prin- 
ciples that were, according to one historian: ... ‘achievement orientated, universalist, role specific rather than 
role diffuse and egalitarian rather than elitist; ... their youth were ‘.. rebelling against them in favour of 
existential, non-linear and communal forms of thought/organisation: ’ The initial impetus for this mobilisa- 
tion of Australian youth evolved during the conservative years of the fifties. Some of the earliest instances of 
Australian students voicing an opinion on affairs that occurred beyond the university campus began during 


this period. In 1954, in reaction to the Petrov Affair, Barry Humphries, with a group of assistants, staged 
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the abduction of a Miss Peteroff from the steps of 
the Melbourne University Physics building by a 


Russian courier Mr Vasilie Slopatinsky. A few years 
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later, in reaction to PM Robert Menzies’ involve- 
ment in the Suez Affair, students dressed as Arabs 
and calling themselves Meuzzins greeted the PM at 
Sydney’s Mascot Airport with songs and prayers. At 
about the same time, students in Melbourne staged 
the infamous Suez Canal Rag in Collins Street. Also 
during this period, Menzies preoccupation with FR "F 28... 
‘McCarthyism’ and the increased activity of the 
police in enforcing government censorship poli- 
cies, led to a student raid on Russell Street Police 


Headquarters one night in Melbourne in 1957. A 
tear 
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Soviet flag was erected atop of the building’s tall 
radio tower which flew for almost a day before it Bsn Hunohsesaswiisetelersit Parage.1ee4 
could be removed. 

Initially, student opinion was confined to satirising major political events — in the form of rags and 
stunts. However, by the sixties, Australia’s youth were directly confronting wider social issues and felt justi- 
fied in taking it upon themselves to attack any form of social repression. One of the major weapons in this 
war with the establishment, apart from direct confrontation, was the increased use of brash satire. The TV 
program, The Mavis Bramston Show which developed out of the Phillip Street Theatre revues in 1964, and 
the pop magazine OZ, were two popular examples of this new brand of satire. 

OZ magazine's first issue was released on 1 April 1963. The editors, Richard Walsh, Richard Neville and 
Peter Grose, as well as art director Martin Sharp, were all in their early twenties. The nature of the magazine 
soon drew the attention of the authorities, when after only four issues, all three editors were charged with 
publishing an obscene publication and each fined £20. The group carried on undaunted, and subsequently, 
after only two more issues, the editors were again charged with producing an obscene publication. This time 
the editors, Richard Neville and Richard Walsh, and the artist responsible for the offending article, Martin 
Sharp, were all convicted and sentenced to three months hard labour. An appeal later that year succeeded 
and the prison sentences were revoked. 

With a minor victory to their credit, the magazine carried on with enthusiasm. However, in July, OZ was 
again banned from sale, and by the end of 1964 it faced a number of lawsuits. Faced with continual harass- 
ment by the police, the magazine quieted its tone. By March 1966, after another lawsuit, the group dissolved 
and Richard Neville and Martin Sharp left for the United Kingdom, where Neville established a London 
version of OZ magazine. In Australia, OZ still carried on with Richard Walsh and Dean Letcher as editors. 
In February 1969, it became a subscription newsletter and finally ceased altogether by the end of 1970. 

During the period with Walsh and Letcher as its editors, OZ formed an association with Jim Sharman 
and the Group Theatre. In March 1966 the group presented On Stage OZ at the PACT Theatre in Sydney. The 
Producers Authors Composers and Talent (PACT) was a co-operative started by Robert Allnutt and others 
in 1964. On Stage OZ was to some extent a theatrical happening, consisting of a series of satirical sketches 


drawn from material presented in OZ magazine. Directed by Jim Sharman, the cast included John Krummel, 
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Jennie Cullen, Colin Turner, Janine Stewart, Ross 
Thompson and Gaye Anderson. Six months later in 
September, OZ organised The OZ Super Art Market 
held at the Terry Clune Art Gallery in Sydney. 


Se... PDE ARY 
Presented as a pop art orientated multi-media show, : 


the exhibition featured artists who at one time or 
another had contributed work published in Oz 
magazine. Work exhibited included pieces by John 
Allen, Michael Glasheen, Peter Kingston, Martin 
Sharp, Gary Shead, Mike Brown and Peter Fisher. 
The next two major collaborations between OZ 
and the Group Theatre occurred during 1968. In 
March that year, Terror Australis was presented at 


the Jane Street Theatre, Sydney. Again the produc- 


tion took the form of a theatrical happening, this 
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actors, artists and the editors of OZ, included Ric motives P. & (Flag in the Pees wrined. 
Billinghurst, Judy (Juno) Gemes, Clem Gorman, 


Dean Letcher, Richard Walsh, Gary McDonald, OZ, issue no.6 February 1964. Richard Neville, 
Richard Walsh and Martin Sharp pretending to 
urinate on the Tom Bass sculpture which resulted 
in the trio being charged with indecency and the 
months later Jim Sharman also directed The Sport of magazine banned 

My Mad Mother written by Anne Jellicoe. The show 


was described in OZ magazine in April 1968 as: ‘..culturaly brilliant; financially disastrous. This was the last 


Helen Morse, Richard Raper, Peter Rowly, Gary 


Shead, Jennifer West and Jim Sharman. Some 


collaboration between OZ and Sharman, who later went on to direct the highly successful rock musical Hair. 

By the late sixties happenings were becoming popular events within both contemporary theatre and the 
pop music scene. In 1965 two ‘Goon Show’ type plays, The Bedsitting Room written by Spike Milligan and 
John Antrobus, and You'll come to Love Your Sperm Test, written by John Antrobus, were presented at the 
Emerald Hill Theatre in Melbourne. In March that same year, Ross Edwards-Mobile presented a contem- 
porary music happening at the Cell Block Theatre, Sydney for the International Society for Contemporary 
Music’s first subscription concert. Three months later, during another ISCM Concert, Anne Boyd presented 
a ‘junk music happening entitled Nightmare Music. Edwards-Mobile and Boyd, who were among the first 
in Australia during this period to work in avant-garde forms of music, had previously worked with Albie 
Thoms constructing the bizarre music tapes used in The Theatre of Cruelty. 

In 1967, Gordon Much presented a happening at the Cell Block Theatre which included jazz improvisa- 
tion by John Sangster and lighting by UBU. Later on in that same year, Martyn Sanderson, a New Zealand 
artist, presented an event at the Paddington Town Hall, Sydney, where the audience was given various noise- 
makers, whistles and rattles then encouraged to make their own happening. In February 1969, Juno Gemes, 
John Allen and Clem Gorman’s movement group The Human Body presented The Human Body Eats a Peach 
at the PACT Co-operative Theatre. The event included a mirror maze, inflatable plastic environments by 


Ken Plosian, Mick Glasheen’s experimental films, and psychedelic lighting by UBU. 
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Juno Gemes had graduated from the directors’ 
course at the National Institute for Dramatic Art in 
1963, one year ahead of Jim Sharman, and immedi- 
ately headed off to Europe, where she fell in amongst 
the counter culture avant-garde of London. In 1966 
she participated in Yoko Ono and Anthony Cox’s 
Fluxus Film No. 4, featuring numerous celebrities 
naked bottoms filmed in close up by Tim Rudnick. 
The following year in May she also performed with 
Yoko Ono in a feminist inspired work titled The 


Scream at the opening night of the Electric Garden, 


a club in Covent Garden, London, where Yoko Ono Yoko Ono, Fluxus Film No 4, Bottoms 2nd 
screamed at a seated Gemes wrapped from head to version, London, 1966 

foot in bandages. According to the International 

Times, the event was prematurely terminated by the owners of the nightclub after patrons complained of the 
noise, and the performers were forced to flee when Ono’s then husband, Tony Cox, was assaulted. '° 

Gemes returned to Australia later in 1967, and after meeting with Martyn Sanderson, John Allen, Brian 
Thompson, Mick Glasheen, Stephen Jones and many others, the idea of creating a collaborative performance 
space was born. It was inspired by Jerzy Grotowski’s Theatre Laboratory, the UFO Club in London where 
Pink Floyd performed, Antonin Artaud, and the Living Theatre in New York. An empty three-story ware- 
house at 10 Cunningham Street, Sydney, became the venue and, with Gemes, Clem Gorman and Johnny 
Allen as core members, they formed an improvisational performance group called The Human Body. In a 
press release Clem Gorman described The Human Body as a new communication group: ‘Using our bodies, 
our voices, and any other media that seems appropriate, we are attempting to make direct communica- 
tion with people around us without calling the result theatre’ '' Anyone coming to an event, they said, was 
expected to participate in the happening. 

With a smattering of sex, copious drugs, and psychedelic rock, 10 Cunningham Street became the ‘i’ 
place to be where elaborate multi-media happenings ‘happened’ five times a week amongst three floors of 
environmental sculpture, light and sound installations. More than 30 performers, film makers, lighting tech- 
nicians, musicians and artists became involved in Cunningham Street, with even more regularly visiting the 
space — including Martin Sharp who later created The Yellow House along similar lines. As its popularity 
amongst the counter culture generation grew, a neighbouring nightclub and the establishment plotted to 
shut it down and within nine months, 10 Cunningham Street was forced to close its doors. 

The Human Body, however, continued. In 1968 it toured, presenting several performance happenings 
at PACT, La Mama and with Tribe in Brisbane. The first of these was Ceremonies, presented at PACT. Clem 
Gorman, the director, described it in Stage Whispers: “The central idea was a feast to which the audience 
brought food to be shared, and our group staged little entr’'acts among them. Katharine Brisbane, then 
reviewing theatre for The Australian, was highly complimentary, though she held back from participating. 
On the last night all of the group danced naked, painting each others’ bodies. The police were called, and the 
night ended with certain actors discreetly absenting themselves from the premises via a back door. 

In Melbourne in 1969 Graeme Blundell presented a version of Ubu Roi, complete with a rock band 


on stage, and in Sydney a seven day happening was organised as a benefit event for UBU newspaper. The 


UBU event included pieces by The Human Body, 


Doug Ander’s group Tribe and Mikkus, Batts and “CEREMONIES” 


Phiz who, while dressed in outrageous costume, IS A RIT 


OF 


presented simultaneous poetry with ‘lots of action 
in a nonsense dada manner. CREATED 
Late in 1969 David Humphries, who had also 


been involved at 10 Cunningham Street, presented THE; HUMAN 0) BD ¢ 


an elaborate happening at the Cell Block Theatre 8):4 8) 


entitled Alexander Nevskis Homecoming. The - PACT THEATER 


success of the event led to Humphries obtaining a 


SUSSE) 


special grant from the Australia Council for the Arts 


with which he staged an even more ambitious event FRI. & SAT. N IGHTS 
in 1970 entitled A One Way Ticket to Sunshine. The 1D) Om & & £2 | 


event was described in The Bulletin on 7 November 


1970, as an environmental happening incorporating oo hee 
music, actors, pop groups, psychedelic lighting, cone 
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environmental installations, collage and the audi- i 


ence. Of the thirty-two people involved in the event, 


CELEBRATE! 


actor Ross Thompson and lighting designer Rick 
Billinghurst were the only two theatre professionals. 
The remaining cast was drawn from students, 
models, advertising people, painters, sculptors and 
architects. 

Happenings, by this stage, had begun to be 
incorporated into rock festivals, private parties, 
discos and coffee houses. Companies were formed, 
like ‘Plosians’ which provided plastic inflatable envi- 


ronments, and lighting groups like UBU and Roger 


Foley, alias Ellis D Fogg, who provided psychedelic 
lighting. UBU’s advertisements appearing in the The Human Body, Ceremonies, PACT Theatre, 
March, 1968 issue of OZ magazine announced: “.. Sydney, 1968. Photo from Clem Gorman 
enhance your Happening with our celebrated films, lights, slides and music’ All you had to add was a rock 
band and a drug taking audience and you had an instant happening. 

Happenings also became a part of university life. lan Channell, a sociology tutor who lost his teaching 
fellowship at the University of New South Wales when he literally ‘dropped out, was appointed by the 
students as the university’s Grandalf, the “Wizard of Oz. Channell’s self-appointed task in life was to resign 
from Western civilisation and become a living work of art. Part of his duties included travelling around to 
different universities during the late sixties and early seventies initiating happenings. 

In 1970, the “Wizard, as he was known, presented the Sir Phillip Baxter Memorial Alf Lectures at the 
University of New South Wales. Presented as the results of his informal experiments of the past eighteen 
months of wizardry, he reported on the progress of his attempts to become a living work of art and his 


observations on life in general. Arriving at the lectern from backstage by swinging on a rope suspended from 
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the ceiling and wearing a mini-length grass skirt, 
he began the lecture by tracing the history of man 
from Adam and Eve, through to Moses, Pythagoras 
and Luther. He achieved this through a series of 
portrayals that involved swinging on ropes, pouring 
water into his ear, jumping into coffins, letting off 
crackers and distributing lollies to the audience. 

In many respects, happenings in Australia 
tended to occur more frequently in Sydney, which 
had a livelier pop scene during the sixties than 
Melbourne or the other cities. The few events that 
did occur in Melbourne were more commonly asso- 


ciated with little theatre. 


THE NEW THEATRE 


In 1967, Betty Burstall opened a small theatre in 


Carlton called La Mama, inspired by Ellen Stewart's 
little theatre of the same name in New York. The len Channel as the“ Wicard’ ©1970. 
theatre became the base for several acting groups Photographer unknown 

and soon became the home of Australia’s new wave of playwrights. Jack Hibberd, John Romeril, David 
Williamson and others all established their careers at La Mama. It began in August 1967 as a non-profit 
workshop theatre, designed to give playwrights, directors and actors an opportunity to undertake experi- 
mental work and provide an outlet for their ideas. The theatre was also used for folk music nights, poetry 
readings and experimental film screenings, but its renown came from being Melbourne’s principle outlet 
for new Australia drama. Jack Hibberd’s Dimboola, David Williamson's The Removalists, and The Coming of 
Stork were some of the many plays that were first performed at La Mama. Of the numerous groups using the 
theatre, two semi-permanent companies emerged: Tribe, and the La Mama Company, who later became the 
Australian Performing Group. Tribe was established by Doug Anders as a communal theatre group. They 
relied heavily on mime and movement, and rarely used scripts. After presenting several events in Brisbane 
and Sydney, the group established a commune in Toorak, Melbourne and began working at La Mama. Their 
first performance at La Mama, entitled Saturday was in February 1969. 

During 1969, after several other performances 
of an improvisational nature, Tribe presented the 
Heironymous Bosch Hour written by Kris Hemensley. 
The play contained many elements of happenings, 
including audience participation. The visual imagery 
of the event resembled that of a Bosch painting, with 
the audience playing the part of voyeurs watching 
the action from another room by peering through 


small windows. Based on Artaud’s principle of total 


theatre, the event included spectacles of sadism, 


hallucinatory environments, frenzied dancing, 


La Mama Theatre, Carlton, Victoria 
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psychedelic lighting by Ellis D Fogg and bizarre music by Gerry Lester. Tribe presented numerous other 
events over the next several years until it eventually disbanded in 1973, whereupon many of its members 
joined the Australian Performing Group. 

The second group evolved out of a group of actors who performed many of Jack Hibberd’s early works. 
In September 1968, Brian Davies and Graeme Blundell established actor workshops at the theatre, forming 
the basis of the group that became “Ihe La Mama Company. The group was committed to experimental 
work and to the exploration of new ideas and dramatic technique, which they applied to performances of 
local drama. Toward the end of 1968, several politically active ex-Monash University students joined the 
company. They were John Romeril, Jon Hawkes and Lindsay Smith. Through their influence the group 
underwent changes during 1969, when, according to one historian on the subject, Susan Whitelaw, it was 
noted that: “These individuals felt a need to involve the community as a whole and tried to reach the socio- 
economic group who do not come to the theatre, by taking theatre into the streets. 

This led to the development of a form of street theatre involving gymnastics, acrobatics and mime. Much 
of John Romeril’s work performed by the group utilised these special techniques with great success. In 
1969, the group performed Mr Big, the Big, Big Pig before 4,000 people on the banks of the Yarra River. The 
event involved dance, mime, a folk-rock band, acrobatics and narration signs telling the story of the revolu- 
tion and eventual toppling of Mr Big by the down-trodden workers. The company, now calling themselves 
the Australian Performing Group, supported the social revolution and allied itself with the workers cause. 
Their policies included opposition to the Vietnam War, which the group expressed by taking part in several 
Moratorium marches. They also organised a number of factory tours presenting socialist theatre to the 
workers, as well as staging an anti-censorship happening-event, Whatever Happened to Realism outside the 
La Mama theatre in which eight members of the cast and one member of the audience were arrested. Those 
arrested included Graeme Blundell, Max Gillies, Rivka Hartman and members of the pop band ‘Semblance 
of Dignity. By 1970, the Australian Performing Group had become a professional theatre company, and after 
receiving a grant from the recently established Australia Council for the Arts, moved into a new working 
space, “The Pram Factory’ in Carlton, Melbourne. Within several years, the APG became one of Australia’s 
most celebrated theatre companies. 

During the early period at La Mama, while these two groups were establishing themselves, another 
small group centred around the musician Syd 
Clayton were performing happening-events which 
involved both music and drama. According to 
Susan Whitelaw, Clayton's: ‘.. programmes were 
mostly constructed on a chance principle involving 
a roulette wheel, cards, or cricket scores. The influ- 
ence of Artaud is apparent in the elements he chose 
to include in his shows. The performers, both musi- 
cians and actors, were given the programmes he 
devised and were then set free to interpret them 


within the framework set out by the programme. 


The aim was to explore the many possible effects of 


Mr Big, the Big, Big, Pig, by John Romeril with 
Graeme Blundell (left), 1969. 
Photo by Lloyd Carrik 


pitch, tone, volume, words, patterns, lights, move- 


ments, entrances and exits and so forth’ 
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At this stage, it is interesting to point out that in 
Australia, during the sixties, happenings were more 
commonly associated with theatre and the pop 
music scene than with the visual arts. In some ways 
this could be attributed to the failure of the pop art- 
happening scene, as it existed in the USA, to gain 
much acceptance with the Australian art world. 
Bernard Smith, in his book Australian Painting 
1788-1970, explained the circumstances for pop 
gaining little acceptance by maintaining that pop 
art represented: ‘.. a highly sophisticated reaction 
to advanced forms of urban culture? However, since 
the average Australian lives in suburbs, Australia 
had not developed a dense urban population like 
Europe or the USA. Consequently: ‘.. the primary 
social factor behind the emergence of pop, an over- 
whelmingly urban environment, has operated more 


weakly in Australia than in the USA, Britain or the 


continent of Europe’ 


Gary Catalano, in his book The Years of Hope, Vietnam War Moratorium March, Melbourne, 
Sept. 1971. The May 1970 march saw more than 


; 100,000 people block the streets of the central 
same argument could also be applied to hard edge business district, the author was among the 


painting, which became very popular in Australia. crowd. Photos by Graham Howe 


Instead, he believed that a good part of the reason for its failure lay in that pop art: “.. seemed a thoroughly 


disagreed with this theory, maintaining that the 


bland and unromantic style and too close to commercial art for comfort. To take it up would betray one’s 
metropolitan ambitions: '° Smith, however, continuing with his explanation of the situation, put it more 
succinctly. He felt that the majority of dealers, collectors, critics and public galleries: “.. all appear to have 
been much too firmly committed to the view that art was a highly serious activity and on no account to be 
mocked, to be able to respond readily to pop satire and pop irony. ’ 

The idea that art was ‘a highly serious activity’ was also pervasive in relation to happenings. The happening 
was seen as too much of an anti-art manifestation for the more conservative Australian artists and the art 
establishment to accept. Lacking any form of a saturated art environment, such as in Europe and New York, 
which tend to periodically invite or evoke anti-art reactions, Australian artists, as a rule, clung resolutely 
to the more serious formalist approaches to art. Perhaps this is also one reason why dada and surrealism 
failed to make any impact on Australian visual arts until more formalised, hybrid versions of the style were 
developed during the 1970s. Ill-informed by secondhand accounts, the theatrical appearance of happen- 
ings presented the greatest obstacle for local artists. To most, theatre and visual art are two separate and 
distinct realms. Even though the original innovators of happenings were serious artists and not actors, the 
improvised chaotic semi-theatrical appearance of happenings put them in the non-art category, which for 
the serious Australian artist seemed pointless to pursue. The overall result, in the end, was that in Australia 
during the sixties, happenings were generally ignored by artists and the art world. One of the very few excep- 


tions, however, was a group of young artists calling themselves SAVART. 
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HAPPENINGS AND SAVART 

SAVART was established in 1967 by the painter 
Robert Williams. After his first one-man exhibition 
at Watters Gallery, Sydney, Williams came to the 
conclusion that the subject matter of his paintings 
could also be applied to creating works of art out of 
actual portions of current life. He wanted to bring the 
surreal images that he produced in paint on canvas, 


to life; and to use real people and objects in an impro- 


vised manner, both static and in motion within an 


Robert Williams, an installation in Watters 
Gallery, Sydney, 1967. Photo from the artist 


environmental frame. Creating, as Williams states 
in a letter to the author: ‘.. a collage composed of 
living beings and inanimate objects consciously composed in a quasi-formalist manner: Towards the end of 
1967, Williams put his ideas into practice at a christmas party held at the Art Gallery of New South Wales. 
Enlisting the aid of fellow ex-students, John Wilkinson, David Wood and Brian Mahoney, the four friends 
formed the group SAVART; borrowing the name from the physicist Felix Savart inventor of Savart’s Wheel. 
Together they planned their first happening. 

The event, entitled Lufus Cypyg consisted of a chainsaw exhibited on a pedestal and a lecture titled 
‘Happenings and Entertainment. While the audience listened to what they thought was a serious lecture, a 
film called Maintaining Classroom Discipline was projected without the soundtrack. Suddenly a large Franz 
Kline painting (a fake) was slashed by the orator, while illustrating a point in the lecture. Slides began to be 
meaningfully superimposed over the film. The lecture repeated three times before the audience was aware 
that they had been harmlessly conned. At the close of the event, the group, together with a band of assistants, 
moved in a procession around the audience carrying 
candles, chanting and wearing goggles and capes. As 
Williams recollected: “.. the audience was suitably 
dumbfounded by the whole affair: 

The next SAVART event occurred during 
Williams’ 21st birthday on the 27 April 1968. Mort 
Fist, who had participated in the previous event, 
joined the four-man team as an organiser. The event 
entitled Transition through Opposition, took place in 
an assembly hall in Pymble, Sydney. Daniel Thomas 
reviewed the event nine months later: “The audience 


was part of it; fringy art-world people found the 


church half filled with catholic youth whose regular 
meeting place it was and each group’ self aware- 
ness was heightened by the contrast. Catholic youth 


knew how to dance to recorded rock; art world knew 


that art had begun when a dozen figures, closely 


roped together, emerged from oil drums into a 


Savart, Siren Belt, Sydney, 1971. 
Photo from the artist small plastic pool on whose floor they splashed and 
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heaved to the same rock. Then a choice of two films, 
home movies and Dr Caligari at opposite ends of 
the room, the two audiences facing each other. Then 
a bandaged figure in a wheelchair burst through 
the screen into the audience, out onto the Pacific 
Highway, and was followed to a romantic grassy dell, 
lit by violet mercury vapour, where fencers were 
balletically killing each other. It was an event which 
manipulated and thus heightened awareness of such 
activities as dancing (ordinary dancing, a dancing 
heap on the floor of a pool, dancing in the open air 
as if to kill) and as being an audience (throwing two 
distinctly different audiences together, making two 
audiences watch each other, putting the coffee break 
into so confined a space that it increased hysteria 
instead of releasing tension’ '* 

SAVART held numerous events during the 
next several years. In 1968 Robert Williams, alias 
Randy Savart, organised a series of event-environ- 
sculptures, devised as a conceptual exhibition of 


art works, which were ‘hung’ in various outdoor 


locations around Sydney. That same year, Williams 


Savart, Dummy Deaths Towers poster, 1970 


formed a rock band called ‘Lamington Parachute; 
who performed during a SAVART event at the Paddington Town Hall entitled Drumnude Latherbike. Other 
events by SAVART took place at discotheques, art galleries, rock festivals and various outdoor locations, 
including one event at the Sydney Showground. Entitled Dummy Deaths Towers, the event included merry- 
gorounds, a swimming pool, naked ladies on horseback, two rock bands, a large inflated clear-plastic envi- 
ronment, clowns performing high wire bicycle acts, ponies, a camel and hayrides for the audience. 

A great number of SAVART’s events were image orientated, presenting bizarre scenes within ordinary 
urban environments. They showed a strong influence of British pop, reminding one of viewing an early 
Beatles movie, or catching a glimpse of the Cyclamen Cyclists at Swansea Dock. The SAVART motif image 
was usually a bandaged figure in a wheelchair, derived from Williams’ early paintings, which were concerned 
with accidents, maimed victims and their reconstruction with medical implements. SAVART was the only 
group in Australia which consistently staged happenings during the sixties and early seventies. The group 
eventually disbanded after 1972. 


COMMUNAL ARTISTS THE YELLOW HOUSE 


One of the numerous social changes that were occurring during the transition from the sixties to the seven- 
ties was the idea of people living and working together in communally organised groups. Communal living 
had often been a part of the bohemian life-style of artists during the turn of the century. One group, based 
at Montsalvat - a recreated medieval castle in Eltham, Victoria - was established by Justus Jorgensen in 


the1930s. However, a new meaning of the idea began to take root during the late sixties and early seventies 
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which was associated with changes in the world pop-culture scene. Communal theatre groups, such as Tribe, 
were established following the success of similar experiments by Jerzy Grotowski and others in Europe and 
the United States. Artists’ co-operative galleries began to appear, as well as artist communes like the Arts 
Factory, established in Sydney’s Surry Hills by Johnny Allen, and The Roxy. The Arts Factory existed during 
the day as artist studios, while at night it became a regular venue for rock bands, experimental theatre and 
happenings. Allen went on to help organise the Nimbin Aquarius Festival in 1973, Australia’s version of 
Woodstock. 

One of the most infamous of these communal arts establishments, however, was The Yellow House, 
established by Martin Sharp and a group of fellow artists in 1970. Since the full story of The Yellow House 
has rarely been told, its history may bear recounting. After leaving Australia in 1966, Sharp established a 
studio in London, where he lived and worked for three years. After several exhibitions in London, Sharp was 
invited to return to Australia to hold an exhibition of his recent work. Prior to his departure for Australia 
in 1969, Sharp met Albie Thoms in London, just as Thoms was about to commence travelling throughout 
Europe showing his most recent film Marinetti concerning the futurist, F. T. Marinetti. 

Stimulated by his experiences in London, and previously at 10 Cunningham Street, Sharp discussed the 
idea of establishing an artists’ commune as a tribute to van Gogh’s original Yellow House, where artists, 
actors and poets could live and work together. After the meeting, Sharp returned to Australia late in 1969, 
only to find that the gallery in which he was to exhibit had decided not to show his work. In the meantime 
Terry Clune’s gallery was closing - the building having been sold for development. Sharp, having previ- 
ously exhibited in the gallery in 1965, was offered the use of the space to hold his exhibition. Having the 
opportunity of doing what he liked with the building, Sharp enlisted the assistance of friends Bruce Goold 
and George Gittoes to use the building as studio space, and help him create a total environment in which to 
exhibit his van Gogh ‘artoons. In May 1970, the exhibition opened, with entire rooms dedicated to Magritte 
and van Gogh images. Upstairs during the exhibition, George Gittoes held innovative puppet shows, based 
on sufism, and the absurdists, in a special room he had created. In the courtyard music events were also 
held. Gittoes had been in New York where he often met Andy Warhol at the The Factory in Union Square 


Martin Sharp, George Gittoes, Bruce Goold at The Yellow House. Photos from George Gittoes 
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Martin Sharp (right) with Hope and Latkva, The Yellow House office, 1971. Photo by Greg Weight 


during the same time Sharp was in London. The Factory was a breeding ground for experimental film, 
music and pop art which attracted the glitterati of New York. Totally inspired, Gittoes transfered many of 
the ideas of The Factory to The Yellow House. Impressed with what Sharp and his friends had achieved, the 
owner, grazier Ian Reid, offered the space rent free for as long as they wanted to use.it. Together with George 
Gittoes, Bruce Goold and others, Australia’s version of van Gogh's proposed Yellow House began, modelled 
on the Bauhaus and Warhol’s Factory. ”” 

Some time after the exhibition, Sharp again left for the UK while Gittoes, Goold and others continued 
to live and work in the space. In England, Sharp again met Albie Thoms, and explained the developments 
that had occurred. Thoms, in the meantime, had just received an offer to work in Amsterdam, assisting the 
establishment of a Dutch film-makers’ co-operative. After several months, Sharp returned to Australia to 
prepare for another exhibition at The Yellow House. Meanwhile, Thoms, after residing in Amsterdam for 
some months, received news that the newly established Australian Council for the Arts Film Development 
Fund (its original title), to which he had applied, had just approved its first batch of grants. So, in December 
1970, Thoms returned to Australia and joined Sharp at The Yellow House. Together with Gittoes and Goold, 
the group planned the future of the space. 

After approaching Ian Reid, they obtained the use of the adjoining vacant building and decided to open 
an informal art school during the day. They also planned to open The Yellow House to the public four nights 
a week, during which they would hold concerts, art exhibitions, poetry readings, theatre and happenings. 
On the | April 1971, the same date as OZ was officially launched in 1963, they opened the Ginger Meggs 
Memorial School of Art, and at the same time The Yellow House opened to the public with Martin Sharp’s 
collage show The Incredible Shrinking Exhibition. 
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Ginger Meggs Memorial School of Arts, The Yellow House, 1971 


The informal art school offered no set curriculum, but rather encouraged its students to experiment in as 
many mediums as they wished, guided by tutors covering each area. Nicholas Lyon held music classes; Albie 
Thoms film; Nigel Triffit theatre, and Martin Sharp, painting. The Yellow House soon attracted numerous 
people who lived and worked in the space. By mid-1971 up to seventeen people lived in the two buildings. As 
well, there were a dozen or more who lived outside but worked there each day. Among them were the painter 


Peter Wright, photographer Greg Weight, filmmakers Peter Kingston, Jon Lewis and Mick Glasheen, actor 


Mel Carmichael, violinist Nicholas Lyon, balloonist Aggy Read, mime artist Julian Grieg (alias Jewellion 
who also assisted George Gittoes with his puppet shows and absurdist theatre events), sculptor Tim Burns, 
tap dancer Nell Campbell (alias Little Nell), painter and fledgling animator Antionette Starkiewiekz, and the 
London raconteur, and dancer David Litvinoff, after whom the Rolling Stones song Jumping Jack Flash is 
reputedly named. 

Situated within close proximity to the centre of Sydney’s Kings Cross district, The Yellow House became 
a semi-commercial venture. Open four nights a week for $1 admission, the building and its inhabitants 
provided alternative entertainment for the Cross’s clientele which included a large number of American 
servicemen on R & R from the Vietnam war. To give an example of what occurred during the evenings at 
The Yellow House, a typical night’s entertainment might consist first of several dada poetry readings organ- 
ised by Albie Thoms, then a fantasy puppet show by George Gittoes assisted by Jewellion. In the garden 


there would be a music concert or band, upstairs local underground films could be screening, followed by 


The Yellow House, Puppet Theatre, 1971. Photo by Greg Weight 
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The Yellow House, Magritte Room, 1971. Photo by Greg Weight 


perhaps a Bunuel film. Then to top off the evening there would often be a cabaret along the lines of Cabaret 
Voltaire. In between the programs, the audience would be led from one event to another by people dressed 
in outrageous costumes. They might have to crawl on their stomachs through a hole in the wall, or climb 
through a maze of string, to enter the room where the next event would occur. Along the way, they might 
pass Jewellion doing a brief mime act or Bruce Goold performing a shadow play. They might pass by an 
exhibition of collage works in the Magritte room or an exhibition of Greg Weight’s photographs in a black 
room, where a table and chairs were covered in feathers. There was always the chance that something spon- 
taneous might happen along the way. Every night different events would occur. Just wandering through the 
psychedelic rabbit warren, where each room had its own individual character, was an event in itself. 

Apart from the regular inhabitants, The Yellow House attracted numerous celebrities who often contrib- 
uted to the evening entertainment. Barry Humphries, Jeannie Lewis, Tiny Tim, Dawn Lake, Warren 


Mitchell (alias Alf Garnett), and even the american comedian Marty Feldman, were among the many who 
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The Yellow House, (left to right) Julian Grieg aka Jewellion, Martin Sharp, George Gittoes, 
The Hallway, Bruce Goold. c.1970. Photos from George Gittoes 
visited The Yellow House and contributed to what often appeared as one giant happening. During the day 
The Yellow House continued to exist as a studio space and workshop. When a quarter-inch Akai video 
recorder was purchased, in 1971 video workshops were introduced. They were among the first of their kind 
in Australia, and eventually led several years later to the creation of the community video group, Bush Video, 
by Glasheen, Lewis and others. Numerous art exhibitions were also held in the space. In July 1971 Brett 
Whiteley organised a Bonsai Show, where over twenty artists were invited to exhibit works derived from one 


bonsai tree that had been passed among them. A special room was created to exhibit the paintings, which 
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included work by Martin Sharp, Brett Whiteley and 
Charles Blackman. 

The final exhibition by what has been called 
the first chapter of The Yellow House was held in 
September 1971 with months of preparation going 
into the event. Each room housed a different exhibi- 
tion featuring Martin Sharp’s Artoons and Footprints, 
Greg Weight’s photographs, Whitely’s Bonsai Show, 
Vivienne Pengelley’s tapestries, Tim Burns’ realistic 
figure of Mary standing in the bathroom; plus work 
by numerous other artists, including graphics by 
Marie Briebauer who tragically died a week prior 
to the opening. The Yellow House was opened to 
the public all day and night, with entertainment 
throughout the evenings. 

At the close of the exhibition The Yellow House 
seemed to have burnt up all its energy. From its 
inception it had been plagued with problems. 


Hostile city councils were continually trying to close 


its doors through bureaucratic manipulation, the 


place ran at a financial loss and the police delighted 


Julian Grieg, aka Jewellion, in the puppet 
in regularly raiding the building. In an attempt to theatre. Photo from George Gittoes 


attract more visitors to The Yellow House, Jewellion, 

George Gittoes , Bruce Goold and others occasionally went out into the streets of Kings Cross to perform 
street theatre. On several occasions they were arrested and charged by the police for disturbing the peace 
incredulously in Kings Cross! One of the biggest problems, however, was the increased incidence of drugs 
being used by the visitors, who saw the surreal psychedelic environment as a perfect place to turn on to LSD 
and other mind-altering drugs. With more and more ‘stoned’ people regularly hanging around the place, 
they began to interrupt the work and alter the atmosphere of The Yellow House. 

By the end of the spring exhibition in September 1971, Martin Sharp, George Gittoes and Albie Thoms 
had had enough. Sharp left for the UK and Thoms moved to Palm Beach, to work on his latest film. Gittoes, 
meanwhile, moved to the South Coast to work on large scale environmental sculptures, and later established 
an experimental community theatre group. In 1979, George Gittoes and Gabrielle Dalton initiated plans 
to develop a large-scale outdoor environmental performance that was held in a natural rock ampitheatre 
at Wattamola in the Royal National Park, NSW. This event led to the development of a community theatre 
group called TREE, Theatre Reaching Environments Everywhere. Since 1979 the group has presented six 
large multimedia environmental events. 

The Yellow House did not close however, Sebastian Jorgensen, the son of Justus Jorgensen, took over the 
role of coordinator and, together with Bruce Goold, Peter Royal, Tim Burns, Sam Bienstock, Shayne Roberts 
and others, they set about rejuvenating The Yellow House. As reported in The Bulletin Review Jorgensen’s 
plan was to change it from the: “.. revolutionary hippie fight-you-in-the-street aggressive avant gardism 


thing’ ... to ... ‘trying to turn on, charm and seduce the neighborhood, and persuade them, through turning 
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The Yellow House, (left to right) Antoinette Starkiewicz with dummy, unknown girl, George Gittoes & 


Jon Lewis, visitors Pamela & Ross, Stone Room with Bruce Goold, Jewellion & Bliss, visitors, 
c.1970—1971. Photos from George Gittoes and Greg Weight (Stone Room) 


this place into a laboratory for the arts, that we can get places and do things without ugly negative pola- 
rising confrontations. ** On 12 November 1971, the group held an exhibition which featured a silver-lined, 
perfume-squirting room filled with voluptuous scents; Peter Wright’s Spookieland, a dark room full of feelies, 
fluttering streamers and luminous baubles; Tim Burns’ Car Crash Room with pulsing lights, headless bodies 
and taped screams and sirens; a peaceful seascape room filled with sand and sea views painted on the walls; 
a Lebanese jukebox; rock bands; even a lavatory equipped with a handy typewriter on a pedestal presumably 
for the critics. The second chapter, however, did not continue for very long. Faced with continual bureau- 
cratic and financial problems, Jorgensen eventually left to return to Melbourne. Roger Foley, alias Ellis D 
Fogg then took over The Yellow House in 1972, and converted it into a psychedelic rock venue that eventu- 


ally petered out some time later. 
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The Yellow House was an important episode in the history of Australian art, although it was generally 
ignored by the art world. Not only was it a culmination of the sixties pop era, but it was also the starting 


point for an entire generation of artists and filmmakers who have since become major figures in their chosen 
fields. 


Albie Thoms at The Yellow House, c.1970. Photographer unknown 
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IN RETROSPECT, the 1950s and 1960s were periods when Australian society had undergone a metamor- 
phosis, realigning its social and economic values from the remnants of colonial provincialism to those of a 
modern industrialised western society. Gradually gaining momentum through the conservative ‘Menzies’ 
years of the fifties, Australia suddenly seemed to come of age during the next two decades. The discovery 
of vast mineral wealth stimulated a massive international investment, with foreign companies vying for a 
piece of the cake. Inevitably this led to a change in Australian ambition, precipitating the final stages of what 
had been a slow transformation from an agricultural based economy to that of an industrial, resource-based 
economy. Thus Australia, during the late sixties and early seventies, became the ‘you beaut country’ in a 
‘time of hope. 

During this period the Australian art world was also in the process of undergoing radical changes of its 
own. The internationalisation of popular culture, which came as a by-product of multi-national corporate 
industrialisation, also led to an invasion by the world’s mass media and an influx of foreign art magazines, 
films and books. This resulted in a more rapid communication of the latest developments in European 
and American art than in any previous period. This also meant, to some extent, that the technological and 
social circumstances that stimulated the development of many new art movements internationally were, 
to varying degrees, also being reproduced in other parts of the world where similar industrialisation was 
occurring. In this way perceptive Australian artists had the opportunity to assimilate the basic social and 
philosophical changes affecting the international art world without actually having to experience them first 
hand overseas, since the social circumstances leading to those changes were, particularly in Sydney and 


Melbourne, experienced here as well. 


THE CRISIS IN ART 


It was during this period that a crisis developed in art, in both the international and Australian art worlds. It 
was to eventually cause unparalleled changes in the form and function of art and its relation to society. The 
process or sequence of events by which this crisis came about is extremely complex and generally beyond the 
scope of this book. However, a brief outline of the essential changes is both relevant and necessary to explore 
the development of performance art in the last five decades. 

During the latter part of the 19th century, a fundamental change occurred in art through the development 
of a new doctrine - ‘art for art’s sake’ It became one of the principal foundation stones of early modernism. 
In complete contrast to classicism and previous academic approaches, artists were now demanding that 
art be viewed only with reference to itself, expunged of its roles as historical educator, social moraliser and 
religious illustrator. By eliminating art’s illustrative role, thus making the work self-referential, a radical 
new synthesis of both form and content was proposed - which gave artists an enormous impetus toward 
developing new languages describing form. As Roland Barthes explains, these new metalanguages, in the 
case of non-objective art, enable such qualities as painterly expressiveness and formal innovation to serve 
as content in a work of art. Consequently metalanguages in art (according to Jack Burnham’ analysis of 
Barthes): ‘.. are the expression of an art activity (cognitive and/or physical) as a proposition about art; the 
personal circumstances, gestures and emotive intentions behind a painting become its raison detre’ ! 


As artists developed these new ‘form languages’ through impressionism, post impressionism, 


expressionism, cubism, and so on, art suddenly became comparatively unreadable by classical standards, 
and consequently gave all the appearances of the beginning of a division between, and reduction of, form 
and content - the fundamental characteristics that classically defined a work of art. 

On the contrary, however, the new ‘form languages’ began to effect an immediate extension of the powers 
of metaphor, and thus generated new content which was not merely illustrative of reality, but which could 
evoke a wider content and meaning than pictorial illustration could provide. The basic ideas were originally 
derived from the advanced philosophical thought of the day, and were extended through the work of the 
pioneering gestalt psychologists, who had an enormous influence on the early modernists. They asserted 
that colour, shape, size and spatial configurations all produce certain perceptual responses in observers and 
thus delivered definite intrinsic meanings which are conveyed directly - irrespective of the context. This 
revelation subsequently directed modernism toward a process of introversion, that is, a concentration on 
individually perceived pictorial structure and language at the expense of external subject matter. This at the 
same time, asserted the essentially autonomous nature of a work of art (ie. art for art’s sake). Abstract artists 
like Wassily Kandinsky were able to deny representational content in their work and maintain that content 
was only what the spectator lives or feels, while under the effect of form and colour combinations which he 
claimed to have painted: “.. rather subconsciously in a state of strong inner tension’ * 

A growing aesthetic crisis soon became apparent to those unaccustomed to the new language of form, 
because external content appeared to be rapidly eroding and disappearing from art. However, like other 
areas of pure research, artists are able to defy traditions and redirect their investigations to suit their indi- 
vidual desires (art would never evolve otherwise), and so from time to time the process of introversion was 
visibly reversed. By this means, the futurists, the constructivists and individual works like Picasso's Guernica 
were able to redirect ‘form language’ to project ideological and political content through the use of metaphor 
and abstract symbolism. * 

With the development of expressionism, art took 
a different course to that of futurism and construc- 
tivism. Kandinsky and other members of the Blue 
Rider group developed an almost pure visual 
abstraction that evolved from a selective absorp- 
tion and development of specific avant-garde ideas 
and theories relating to the work of the psycholo- 
gists Sigmund Freud and Carl Jung. Jungian theory, 
in particular, represented the radical desiderata of 
abstract expressionism, in the sense that it affirmed 
the role of the subconscious mind and emotions 
in both the creative process and perceptive experi- 
ences. (A Freudian interpretation of subconscious 
dream imagery later became the basis behind the 
surrealist movement.) 

In 1912 Kandinsky formulated his ideas in a 
book entitled Concerning the Spiritual in Art, where 


he outlined his concept of non-representational 


art as one originating through some subconscious Wassily Kandinsky. Photo by Hugo Erfurth, 1933 
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driving force within the artist, to find a ‘spiritual’ art form free from all references to the external world. He 
wrote of his early ‘improvisation’ abstractions as: ‘.. largely unconscious, spontaneous expressions of inner 
character, non material in nature’ * 

After the Second World War the course of art history changed, yet again, when the focus on the modern 
art world moved from Europe to the USA. In the relative social tranquility of America, compared with 
Europe, artists continued to become more concerned with the actual process of creating art than expressing 
ideological doctrine or illustrative realism. As abstract expressionism developed worldwide, in New York, 
during the early fifties, it reached its pinnacle of development through the works of Willhelm De Kooning, 
Jackson Pollock, Arshile Gorky, Mark Rothko and other artists of the period. They developed a radical new 
convergence of form and content, which was the result of translating or expressing subconscious urges, 
emotions and desires into an almost automatic, chance-orientated manipulation of colour and form on the 
canvas. Ina sense, the artists’ acting out, or catharsis, of emotion through painting culminated in a privatisa- 
tion or self-politicisation of the pictorial content - which was expressed in the form, colour and composition 
of the work. 

This essentially private language was not as easily 
read as the painting’s surface appearance, thus art 
historian Clement Greenberg argued at the time that 
abstract expressionism’s: ‘... content is to be dissolved 
so completely into form that the work of art or litera- 
ture cannot be reduced in whole or in part to anything 
not itself’ ° Critics of Greenberg, however, rightly 
point out that he was primarily concerned with the 
visual perception of the ‘purely plastic’ or abstract 
qualities (line, form, colour, etc.) of the work of art, 
and therefore generally considered the symbolic 
and metaphysical content of abstract expressionism 
as something ‘half baked. Mark Rothko however 


aptly clarified the intention of abstract expres- 


sionism while talking about his own work: Tm not 
an abstractionist ... ’m not interested in the relation- - 
ship of colour or form or anything else. I’m interested Clement Greenberg, Edmonton, 1984. 
only in expressing basic human emotions - tragedy, Photo: by -Bicanor Yazare 
ecstasy, doom, and so on - and the fact that a lot of people break down and cry when confronted with my 
pictures shows that I can communicate those basic human emotions ... and if you ... are moved only by 
their colour relationships then you miss the point’ ° These apparent misconceptions and misreadings of the 
artists’ works subsequently furthered the crisis that was developing in art. This, coupled with the massive 
promotion and popular acceptance that abstract expressionism began to receive worldwide, prompted an 
immediate reaction from some artists and critics still aligned to the old values in art. 

In Australia, abstract expressionism had arrived primarily in Sydney via European tachism. It was in 
Melbourne that a group of figurative expressionists became concerned, not only with the invasion of an 
international art style threatening their locally developed styles, but they were also vitally worried about 


the apparent destruction of recognisable external content in art. They expressed their concerns publically 


by producing the Antipodean Manifesto, which said in part: “We are not it seems to us, witnessing in non- 
figuration the emergence of an utterly new form of art. We are witnessing yet another attempt by puritan and 
iconoclast to reduce the living speech of art to the silence of decoration’ ’ The antipodeans’ reaction exposed 
Australia’s then marginalised culture for what it was, but this reaction was short-lived. Young Australian 
artists were already embracing London and New York as the new art meccas, and were primarily concerned 
with trying to catch up with the new international art styles, often unaware or totally complacent about the 
crisis that was developing in art. 

On the international art scene, by the late fifties to early sixties, abstract expressionism was seemingly 
exhausted. According to a variety of critics the pioneering artists had failed, in a sense, to fully grasp and 
visually represent the new and extremely difficult areas of personal experience and emotion that the move- 
ment had promised to open up. The despair in their personal failure to find the painterly forms, through 
which they could successfully bear witness to lived experiences and emotions, was further compounded by 
the manipulation of their art by others, who elevated the new and rebellious art to an official art style, then 
used it as a cold war propaganda tool. * Alcoholism, accidents and suicide became rife amongst many of the 
artists of this period. It was at this point that two substantial reactions to abstract expressionism developed, 
urged along by influential critics like Greenburg and Alfred Barr. One reaction sought a more material 
realignment with the real world, initiating the development of happenings and pop art; the other followed a 
course of formalist development through colourfield, hardedge, minimalism and conceptual art. 

During the late fifties and early sixties a new style of art, eventually called pop art, was developing via a 
gradual drift away from the gestural painterly modes of abstract expressionism toward an art which took 
into account the impacts of popular culture and industrialisation on artistic consciousness. It developed a 
‘cool’ revolutionary stance that rejected both traditional figuration and the existential idealism and intro- 
spection of abstract expressionism. Its new mood of extroversion plus emotional and political detachment, 
together with its adoption of the styles and images of mass communication and popular culture, gave it a 
reputation for scandal and notoriety within the art world. It appeared as though pop art sought to desanctify 
the pretensions of ‘high’ art by destroying the concept of the art object as a unique, one-off masterpiece. 

This was made obvious through the slavish imitation of crass commercial art, or assemblages of mass- 
produced junk and refuse. In these ways, pop art revealed anti-art elements that resembled the dadaist’s 
objects and Duchamp’s ‘ready-mades. The pop artists weren't as nihilistic as the dadaists, however, instead 
they were both highly selective and constructive in what they chose as banal subject matter from the world 
of mass media. What they were really seeking was a reconciliation between art and contemporary life. As 
Roy Lichtenstein explained: ‘Art since Cézanne has become extremely romantic and unrealistic, feeding on 
art; it is utopian. It has had less and less to do with the world, it looks inward - neo Zen and all that - outside 
is the world; it’s there. Pop art looks into the world; it appears to accept its environment, which is not good 
or bad, but different - another state of mind? * 

Robert Rauschenberg was another artist to articulate this new approach. He described his methods of 
working, in his paintings, objects and performances, as a collaboration with materials from actual life. His 
often quoted statement: ‘Painting relates to both art and life. Neither can be made. I try to act in the gap 
between the two? '° became a popular slogan for this radical new form of realism during the sixties. In 
retrospect, pop art made a significant contribution to the new ways in which artists were now viewing the 
processes and function of art. Its satire and manipulation of the content and forms of popular culture began 


the destruction of the dictum that art objects are unique masterpieces to be treasured in the sanctity of 
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Robert Rauschenberg at his Pearl Street studio, c.1955. Photo courtesy of the Robert Rauschenberg 
Foundation 


museums. It is important to note that pop art posed troubling questions about the nature of the art experi- 
ence, commenting at the same time on the social context of modern urban life and mass culture. It also 
took into account the mounting crisis of individual identity in a modern technological society, and was thus 
aligned with the growing consciousness of society’s youth during the early sixties. 

During this same period another group of young artists were reacting to the excesses of abstract expres- 


sionism in a different way. They initiated a decisive shift in sensibility, away from the angst-ridden expressions 
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of the subconscious mind toward a more ordered and intellectually controlled abstraction. Their methods 
of working involved a conscious program of emotional disengagement, a more rigorous formalism, and an 
emphasis towards anonymity of authorship. Their new direction sought to intellectually reduce art to its 
basic essentials, its irreducible ‘essence. One could therefore say that the application of such a hypercon- 
scious formalism was to direct art toward blatant assertions of its own ‘objecthood’ - and this is what it did. 

In a sense, the course of the development of modernism, or more particularly formalist art, inversely 
recapitulates the perceptual development of children. The Swiss psychologist, Jean Piaget, emphasised the 
importance of early cognitive development and its relationship to the development of avant-garde art. He 
observed that Euclidian metric geometry and projective geometry, which were used as ‘sign’ systems in 
renaissance art, are in fact the most intellectual and synthetic means of perception, and consequently those 
learned last by children. The intuition of proximity, surface order, spatial enclosure and basic geometry 
are those learned first. Art, in the last century has therefore progressed from the intellectual application of 
metric proportionment and perspective to a basic intuitive means of perception. In Jack Burnham's words: 
‘Semiologically this means that modern art has gravitated from complex arrays of terms to very elementary 
means of signification’ Thus in a sense: ‘.. avant-garde art is the process of unlearning all conscious forms 
of adult perceptual knowledge’ '' One may remember the often-heard comment from the general public 
visiting modern art museums, ‘my child could have painted that?’ 

Again, behavioural and gestalt psychology had an important influence on the development of these 
ideas. The organic basis of gestalt ideology allowed the interpretation of modern works of art as: ‘.. didactic 
organisms, systematically organized along the same terms as the human eye’s perceptual capability: ' It 
was, in fact, this didactic organicism, which was first associated with subject matter, and then later applied 
to the organisation of composition through perception, that is, and remains, the underlying foundation of 
formalist theory. 

Through such developments in ideas, the calligraphic pictorial detail of expressionism ultimately gave 
way to a more unified impression of the entire canvas shape as a single image that could be absorbed at first 
glance. This created a fundamental change in artistic outlook that saw the merging of paintings into objects: 
the result of a constant de-emphasis of traditional pictorial composition by a process of repetition and stan- 
dardisation of shape and form. Frank Stella was one of the first artists to describe his paintings as objects. He 
also insisted on a complete absence of any associational or traditional expressive content in his work: ‘My 
painting is based on the fact that only what can be seen there is there. It really is an object? 

It was also during the sixties that the initial vibrant colours and geometric shapes of much formalist 
abstraction, as seen in colourfield and hardedge styles, reversed the tendency for optical complexity into a 
negation of chromatic sensation, and an even further reduction and simplification of form. The artists were 
thus putting their audience to the test, by bringing them as close as possible to the contemplation of noth- 
ingness. The monochromatic, undifferentiated, rectangles and squares, aggressively challenged all current 
perceptual and conceptual levels in art. 

This reductivist approach was also applied to music, sculpture, literature, theatre and dance. John Cage 
aptly summarised the spirit of the new minimalist art forms in a simple absurdist pun: ‘I have nothing to 
say and I am saying it’ '‘* In a sense the ‘unspoker’ language of minimalism said it all. It was introducing 
a new conceptual confrontation to materialism and the art experience. However, at the same time, it was 
increasing the severity of the crisis that had been developing in art through the exhaustion of those special- 


ised conventions that define traditional modes of painting and pictorial illusionism. 


THE ART OF CONCEPTS 


This progressive dematerialisation of the art object ultimately led to a total rejection of the object as the main 
art product. In its place, the idea or concept, and the processes by which the concept is delivered, became 
the principal product of artistic endeavour. Numerous labels were invented for the art forms that developed 
during this period; alternative art, conceptual art, post object art, idea art, process art and so on. Eventually 
the majority of writers settled for either conceptual art or post object art, depending on which part of the 
world they came from. 

In a 1967 article entitled Paragraphs on Conceptual Art, Sol LeWitt outlined some of the characteristics 
of this new art form: ‘In conceptual art the idea or concept is the most important aspect of the work. When 
an artist uses a conceptual form of art, it means that all of the planning and decisions are made beforehand 
and the execution is a perfunctory affair. The idea becomes a machine that makes the art. This kind of art is 
not theoretical or illustrative of theories; it is intuitive, it is involved with all types of mental processes and it 
is purposeless: '° Thus the artists original satisfaction of working with form and composition in traditional 
art styles was replaced by the cerebral pleasure of working out intellectual problems in an intuitive manner 
- knowing that it is still to be thought of as art. 

By the same token it was not the artists aim to instruct the audience, but to give them information. 
Whether the viewer understood this information or not was incidental to the artist. As Sol LeWitt continued: 
‘Conceptual art is not necessarily logical. The logic of a piece or series of pieces is a device that is used at 
times only to be ruined. Logic may be used to camouflage the real intent of the artist, to lull the viewer into 


the belief that he understands the work, or to infer a paradoxical situation (such as logic vs illogic)’ The 


Sol LeWitt at Martin Visser’s house in Bergeijk, Holland, 1968. Photo by Dick van der Net 
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emphasis on the idea in conceptual art meant that the final form of a conceptual artwork was also incidental 
to the artist: “What the work of art looks like isn’t too important. It has to look like something if it has phys- 
ical form. No matter what form it may finally have it must begin with an idea. It is the process of conception 
and realization with which the artist is concerned ... the form itself is of very limited importance; it becomes 
the grammar for the total work? '° 

The successive dematerialisation of object art, or to put it another way, the materialisation of the concept, 
thus became the major characteristic of conceptual art. Content, to some extent, was reinstated to become 
the idea or concept behind the work, while form was manipulated to provide the best expression and under- 
standing of the idea-content of the work. As Sol LeWitt further explained: “Three dimensional art of any 
kind is a physical fact. This physicality is its most obvious and expressive content. Conceptual art is made to 
engage the mind of the viewer rather than his eye or emotions. The physicality of a three dimensional object 
then becomes a contradiction to its non-emotive intent. Colour, surface, texture, and shape only emphasize 
the physical aspects of the work. Anything that calls attention to and interests the viewer in this physicality 
is a deterrent to our understanding of the idea and is used as an expressive device. The conceptual artist 
would want to ameliorate this emphasis on materiality as much as possible or to use it in a paradoxical way 
(to convert it into an idea). This kind of art then, should be stated with the most economy of means. Any 
idea that is better stated in two dimensions should not be in three dimensions. Ideas may also be stated with 
numbers, photographs or words or any way the artist chooses the form being unimportant? !” 

While the primary motivation for the development of conceptual art forms was concerned with the 
development of new art theory and language based around the art idea, a secondary feature complicating 
its development involved a social factor which centred on the growing social and political consciousness of 
youth during the 1960s. In the fifties and early sixties abstract expressionism appeared essentially a-political, 
and was rarely concerned with expressing external subject matter. In fact, the obsession with Jungian arche- 
types directed the view that the function of art was to express the inner expressions of the subconscious 
mind, and that art should manifest its own time and place and naturally transcend such issues as politics, 
war or social injustice. With the development of colourfield and minimalist art, the very nature of the work 
was based on a process of visual reduction, which at the same time provoked accompanying conceptual 
complexities. However, the devaluation of external subject matter, and the eventual reduction and exhaus- 
tion of semiotic systems through following this particular course of formalism, further disengaged the artist 
from his social and political environment. 

With the ever increasing politicisation of the people during the sixties and seventies, through the Vietnam 
War, civil rights, women's liberation, gay lib, black power, and the anti-establishment counter culture revo- 
lution, some artists experienced a greater need to link a sense of social responsibility to their work. By 
eventually denouncing the art object in favour of the art idea, artists were now able to transcend the limits 
of ‘art for arts sake’ and develop a meta-structural conceptual art which enabled them to begin to use ideas 
and actions from outside art. Artists were thus able to reconstruct their art in ways they believed were both 
a forward diachronistic development in art while at the same time providing the potential of being a more 
socially responsible art. Closely linked with this increasing social and political consciousness was a strong 
anti-establishment feeling among young artists caught up in the counter-cultural revolution of the sixties 
and seventies, and this led to a wave of protest seeking the de-commercialisation of art. 

During the 1960s art had become big business on an unprecedented scale. Centred in New York, the 


international art market developed into a multi-million dollar industry, creating and associating with a 


complex network of multinational corporate struc- 
tures. This became particularly evident during the 
rapid institutionalisation of the colour field, hard- 
edge and minimal art movements. 

This new ‘international’ style, with its percep- 
tual tendency towards simplification, lack of subject 
matter, a-political stance, and emotionless imagery, 
was identified with the repressive formalism of the 


modern corporate way of life. Consequently, it was 


only a short space of time before these styles were 
assimilated into advertising, design and public rela- Clement Meadmore, Awakening, 1969. 
tions imagery such as corporation logos, the mass _ Forecourt of the former AMP Square, Melbourne 
media, and corporate architecture. An example of Photo by Julie Millowick & James McArdie 
this liaison is illustrated by comparing Clement Meadmore’s sculpture in the courtyard of Melbourne’s AMP 
building on St James Square, to the architecture of the buildings themselves. The building complex was 
designed by the American firm of Skidmore, Owings and Merrill which was a leader in the development 
of an international style of post war office tower design that dominated corporate architecture worldwide 
through the sixties. In addition to this, the corporate-like institutions of the art world, and their interna- 
tional art marketing networks, now made it their business to determine the public meaning of the works of 
art they marketed - through endless surveys, touring group shows and their accompanying catalogues and 
publicity reviews. This consequently eroded the artist’s prerogative to determine his or her own meaning of 
the work. 

Many of the major artists of this period were highly articulate in stating their intentions, however their 
ideas were generally restricted to artists’ books and art journals. The corporate adoption of an artist’s style 
evoked a different meaning when applied to the mass media or the foyer of a corporate office - spaces which 
became the most visible to the general public. The erosion of the artist’s privileges and the capitalist ‘prostitu- 
tion’ of their work, at a time when the world’s youth were actively rebelling against the establishment, inevi- 
tably led to moral outrage in some artists. As Ad Reinhart proposed in 1963: “The next revolution in Art will 
see the disappearance of personal art-dealing, private art collecting and individual artistic-enterprising, of 
personalist, privateering art - “pricing and buying and selling” International art-cartels will drive out small 
art business from the top down, and conscious-stricken artists will organise themselves to strike against art 
dealer’s associations from the bottom up.” !* 

Consequently, many of the artists’ first reaction was to identify object art and art galleries as a source of 
corruption in art. Through the production of un-saleable art some artists felt that they could remove what 
they rather shortsightedly believed was the source of such corruption, and thus eradicate the ‘parasitic’ art 
dealer. However this was not a major concern with many of the conceptualists, they were more worried that 
if a work became commercially viable then its status as an idea art could be compromised, since conceptual 
art rejected the aesthetics of an object in favour of the idea. With much of the new art no longer having 
commercial viability as aesthetic objects, the next problem was how to expose the work to the general public. 

This was achieved through the establishment of a network of non-commercial artists’ co-operative 
galleries. Artists also began to publish their art in artists’ books and magazines or exhibit their work in public 


places by creating earthworks, murals and street performance, and some even utilised public broadcasting 
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systems, such as Les Levine's art ads on Australian television in 1976. For financial support of the new art 
in the absence of a commercial product, an entirely new system of government patronage evolved, incor- 
porating arts grants similar to those of the Federal Art Project which first supported many of the early 
American abstract expressionists during the late 1940s. The 1960s and 1970s were thus an era when artists 
around the world first collaborated on a large scale to evolve an entirely new support structure for the new 
avant-garde arts forms. 

Two principle events heralded the introduction of conceptual art into the Australian art world. The first 
was the establishment of the Power Institute, and its ancillary body the Sydney University Art Workshop. 
The other was Christo’s Wrap Up at Little Bay, Sydney, in 1969. 

The Power Institute was established at Sydney University as a result of a considerable bequest from the 
wealthy amateur artist John Power. As outlined in his will, it was Power's intention for the University to 
establish a facility with the sole purpose of importing the latest ideas in contemporary art to Australia, as 
well as collecting and displaying works of contemporary art, thereby making the latest avant-garde styles 
accessible to the Australian public. The Institute began teaching in 1968, with Bernard Smith as director and 
Donald Brook and David Saunders as senior staff. Full of optimism, they prepared new lecture material on 
the art of the twentieth century that they hoped would be: “.. more informed, more comprehensive and more 
stimulating than anything that had been institutionally available in Sydney before’ 

The recent upheavals that were occurring in European and American art circles relating to the status of 
object art and its relationship with society became of particular interest to members of the Power Institute. 
Donald Brook, who had himself once been a sculptor, saw the issue as crucial and, full of enthusiasm, he 
joined in the intellectual debate supporting the development of post-object art. In 1969, after spending a 
good part of the previous year gathering material, he presented his now famous lecture, The Flight from the 
Object, the first of a series of public lectures at the Power Institute. In addition to the duties of the Institute as 
outlined in the will, some staff at the Institute were 
increasingly aware of the need for a form of studio 
art practice to supplement the theory taught to 
fine arts students. This happened in American and 
European universities, but not in Australian univer- 
sities at that time. Art practice was generally taught 
in colleges and technical institutions. 

In 1968, Donald Brook and David Saunders 
took the initiative to try and change that situation. 
Enlisting, among others, the assistance of Marr and 
Joan Grounds who had recently arrived in Australia 
and who had earlier been actively involved in the 
political unrest at Berkeley University in America, 
they commandeered several of a group of old tin 
sheds in the vicinity of the university which were 
previously occupied by the CSIRO. One of the 


sheds was already being used by the architecture 


faculty, where the practice of art was taught on a 


limited basis. It was proposed that architecture 


Donald Brook, 1967. Photo by Ray Drew 


and fine arts should combine resources to form an 
art workshop and offer a wide variety of practical 
courses to any student who wished to undertake 
them. With limited funds, the workshop was estab- 
lished, and sculptor Bert Flugelman was employed 
by the fine arts department to maintain the work- 
shop and liaise with the architecture staff. The Tin 
Sheds, as they came to be known, were open day 
and night to anyone who wished to use them. Studio 
space was offered to artists in return for informal 
tutoring. As the sheds developed, through a process 
of scrounging, borrowing and improvisation, a core 


group of active supporters solidified. They included 


Guy Warren from architecture, Marr and Joan 
Grounds, Noel Hutchinson and, a little later, Aleks Aleks Danko at the Tin Sheds, 1971. 
Danko, Tim Burns, Colin Little and several other Phot by Sam Bisnstock 

young artists who traded their services and support for studio space and occasional employment. 

It was in 1969, during the first years of the workshop, that Bert Flugelman, assisted by a group of students, 
set the co-operative experimental atmosphere that was to become a feature of the sheds, when they created 
a junk assemblage environment at Oyster Bay. Entitled The Black Box, Daniel Thomas reviewed the event 
in the Sunday Telegraph. “The Black Box, an environment in two parts, and, of course, more polythene. 
Night. Scented bushland. A blazing, jeweled door - an old Victorian one with panes of ruby glass, gold, blue. 
Shoes off and enter. Inside, blazing light. Walk a winding riverbed in a golden chasm. The chasm walls are 


carefully chosen rubbish all sprayed yellow ... . The winding riverbed is deep swathes of silky polythene, a 


Bert Flugelman (top right), The Black Box, Oyster Bay, Sydney, 1969. Photos: Courtesy Kay Flugelman 
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springy pleasure to walk along. Shock. A face is underfoot. Then a stray toe, a nose. There are real live people 
buried everywhere in the polythene and you've been trampling them before you've seen them ... Transition. 
A straight square tunnel, diminishing in height, a spotlight blinding you as you stoop towards it. Grope 
through a curtain. Part two. Dimmest light, not blazing. This is the Black Box, made of black plastic film. A 
high, huge space, endless and unconfined from the tightness of the river and the tunnel. It is filled with pale 
ghosts, which are long suspended polythene balloons. Swim through them across the sandy floor. At the 
end of the room an endless spiral is dancing. It's a broom from a street-sweeping machine, it extends from 
floor to ceiling where a motor spins it. That's all, and rather beautiful it is. However, most visitors want it to 
become theatre. There is a temptation to dance orgiastically in the dark box, caress the balloons, and destroy 
them. If you didn't arrive on time, the balloons were usually expiring on the floor. If you didn’t have a party 
to go on to you felt that five minutes in this environment wasnt enough to go all that distance for. Well, you 
can always stay longer. You can look at a painting all night, if you wish, not just for five or ten minutes at 
cocktail time? 7° 

Increasingly more students began attending the classes offered at the Tin Sheds, by 1975 over eight 
hundred individuals per week were using its facilities. Among the many students attracted to the workshop 
were two electrical engineering students encouraged by Donald Brook to apply their knowledge of science 


and technology to art making activities. David Smith and Jim McDonnell cleared themselves a small space 


Christo directing assistants and volunteers, Wrapped Coast, Little Bay, Sydney, 1969. 
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in the confusion of the sheds and set about creating a kinetic environment which incorporated an oscil- 
loscope made from an old TV, coloured lights, and illuminated perspex, all of which were connected to a 
theremin that caused the environment to change as people moved about. The excitement that developed 
from the project led Smith, McDonnell and Bert Flugelman to form the collective workgroup ‘Optronic 
Kinetics’ in 1970. 

During the next few years ‘Optronic Kinetics’ produced a number of kinetic light sculptures and several 
post-object works, of which the best known are the Cubed Tree and the Feathered Room. The group eventu- 
ally dispersed when David Smith was awarded the Power Studio scholarship in Paris, where he continued 
his interest in post-object art. The period from 1970 onwards saw a rapid growth in post-object related work, 
and this soon became the most publicly visible activity of the Tin Sheds. Some of the artists working in this 
area, who associated themselves with the workshop at one time or another, included Tim Burns, Mitch 
Johnson, Aleks Danko, Noel Sheridan, Imants Tillers, Mike Parr, Robyn Ravlich and Noel Hutchinson. 

Seven months after Flugelman’s Black Box event in 1969, the Bulgarian born artist Christo, together with 
partner Jeanne-Claude, arrived in Australia. They were invited by wealthy Sydney businessman John Kaldor 
for his Art Project No 1 and financed by the Alcorso-Seekers sculpture scholarship, the Aspen Centre of 
Contemporary Art, USA, and Transfield. Their project, financed solely by the artists, was to wrap 2.4 kilo- 
metres of suburban coastline at Sydney’s Little Bay. Enlisting the assistance of a huge army of art students, 
architecture students, artists, engineers and architects, the project when completed consumed a million 
square feet of synthetic woven fabric and thirty five miles of rope. The coast remained wrapped for ten 
weeks from its completion in late October 1969, 
after which all materials were removed and recy- 
cled and the site returned to its original condi- 
tion. The event, surprisingly enough, proved to be 
very popular with the Australian press, receiving 
considerable media attention, which for the first 
time in Australia projected conceptual art into the 
public spotlight. 

During this period a young abstractionist artist, 
Ian Milliss, became actively involved in Christo’s 
project. Milliss, who had previously exhibited 
his paintings at Central Street Gallery, became 
Christo’ assistant when he constructed an exhibi- 
tion in the gallery. As Wendy Carlson explains in 
an article on Milliss: “The experience gave Milliss a 
more confident sense of the legitimacy of his own 
work and a licence to go beyond the bounds of 
current local practice. He was increasingly moving 
away from the limitations of orthodox art prac- 


tices, and at the same time distancing himself from 


institutional sanction, although not challenging 


the gallery system in its entirety: *’ In the period 
between 1967 and 1972, Milliss worked through 
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lan Milliss, Walk Along This Line, Transfield Art 
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formalism and minimalism, reducing his art down to the essential concept. In 1970 he was invited to enter 
a work in the Transfield Art Prize that was outside of the conventional painting and sculpture genres of the 
time. Titled Walk Along This Line the work was a conceptual piece involving audience participation where 
people had to try and walk along a line impossibly placed along the junction of a floor and wall. As Millis 
explains in a note to the author: “.. those participatory works were a fairly conscious attack on performance 
art in the sense that I thought performance art very conservative because it still maintained an artist/audi- 
ence dichotomy and I wanted the audience to be the performers: ” By 1972 Milliss had ceased conventional 
art production and became increasingly involved with the Victoria Street Resident Action Group which, 
with the assistance of the NSW Builders Labourers Federation, had imposed a Green Ban in an attempt to 
curb the demolition and redevelopment of areas of Sydney. 

Within five years Milliss had worked through his own crisis in art, from artist to activist, and in 1973 he 
wrote: ‘Real creative activity is so natural and unselfconscious as to be invisible. The true artist is unrecog- 
nized even by his or her self. It would be nice to say that everybody is an artist in the real sense, but given 
the nature of capitalist society, it is not true, although in certain circumstances or in certain other societies 
it may be true. In our society, almost everyone, worker or boss, leads a life of sterile alienation, but there 
are exceptions. They are the people who directly tackle basic problems of everyday life, and come up with 
simple, beautiful, workable alternatives, solutions which are radical whether analysed in sound political, 
economic or aesthetic terms. If we work in this way to destroy not only art, but industrial technology and 
formal hierarchical politics, we can create a real culture.” * 

By 1970, conceptual art had more than a toe-hold on the Australian art scene. It provided a way out of 
the dilemma many young artists were facing in relation to the production of object art in a climate of social 
reform and growing political consciousness. There still remained the problem, however, of how to expose 
their work and ideas to the public. The existing gallery network was firmly geared to commodity trading and 
as yet there were no magazines or art journals produced in Australia that, apart from the CAS broadsheets, 
were concerned with contemporary avant-garde issues. Frustrated by the lack of means to expose their work 
to the public, a group of young artists took the initiative to remedy the problem. 

In August 1970, Mike Parr and Peter Kennedy convened a meeting to discuss the possibility of estab- 
lishing an artists’ co-operative gallery. Those who attended the first meeting included Parr, Kennedy, John 
Armstrong, Bill Brown, Terry English, Neils Elmoos, James Elwing, Michael Gifford, Tim Johnson, Orest 
Kewan, Rolla Primrose and Ian Milliss, who later withdrew from the group. Peter Kennedy, in an article 
reminiscing about this historic meeting, reflected on his initial skepticism of the proposal which seemed to 
him: ‘.. not so much an alternative to the existing gallery-dealer system, but a means by which a number 
of artists, who were not represented by a gallery, might have the opportunity to show their work’ ** He was 
aware of the ease with which an artist’s co-operative gallery could fail, as indicated by the recent closure of 
Central Street Gallery. * Nevertheless, interest was sustained by the group, and a space on the second floor 
of the old Hibodress Blouse Factory in Woolloomooloo was secured for $30 per week rent. A press release 
written by Barbara Hall was forwarded to the local media and art critics: ‘Inhibodress, a new Sydney Gallery. 
A new art gallery opens in Sydney on November 7. A gallery with a few radical differences. 

1) It is being initiated, financed and maintained solely by artists. 
2) It is a non profit proposition in contrast to all private Sydney galleries. 
3) It is being founded without any interest in identity, or in representing any school of art. 


4) It will be a low rent venue for frequent theatre, music and poetry experiments. 


How ... At present the founding group comprises 
eleven artists, but additions are possible within 
limits. Each contributes a weekly sum for rental and 
upkeep, and each is responsible for all aspects of 
his exhibition, promotion, management, etcetera. 
Why ... Some of the artists have broken with regular 
galleries and consider Inhibodress a complete 
substitute. For some, it will provide an opportunity 
for experimental projects not easily assimilable in 
the regular gallery set up. For others it will provide 
a first showing for artists who have not been able 


to break into the regular galleries. Who... The orig- 


inal idea rests with Mike Parr, a poet, painter and Tim Johnson, Flying Lights, Inhibodress, 1971. 
conceptualist, but the power rests with the masses Photo from the artist 
and all decisions are settled by majority vote’ *° 

The first exhibition at Inhibodress was a group show of nine artists. It received only a brief mention by 
Sydney’s art critics. It was not until the following year, 1971, that the conceptual art influence for which 
Inhibodress became known began to develop. From mid-February to mid June came a succession of exhi- 
bitions; Mike Parr’s Word Situations No. 1, Peter Kennedy’s performance-sound installation But the Fierce 
Blackman, Tim Johnson's Installation as Conceptual Scheme, Tim Johnson's group show Activities which 
included the work of Neil Evans, Terry English, Peter Kennedy, Mike Parr, Alec Tzannes and ‘Optronic 
Kinetics’ and, finally, another group show organised by Tim Johnson featuring the work of overseas artists 
Mel Bochner, Victor Burgin, Ian Breakwell, John Hilliard, Lawrence Weiner and several others. 

The year finished with Mike Parr’s Word Situation No. 2, Terry English’s Processes, Activities and 
Participation in Time, and an exhibition of video tape documentation of performances by Parr and Kennedy 
which were recorded in real time without editing or variation of framing and angle of view. As Mike Parr 
recollects, this was done: ‘.. as an example of the conceptual clarity that we tried to bring to the processes of 
documentation. *” Some tapes included in the exhibition also involved performances recorded as interactions 
with the medium, where the recording medium was incorporated as a structural component in the work. 
By the end of 1971, conceptual art had become substantially associated with Inhibodress and the gallery 
began to receive considerable support from a number of art critics including Donald Brook, Terry Smith and 
Daniel Thomas. Following Donald Brook’s article on five typical young Sydney artists in the February 1971 
issue of Studio International, Peter Kennedy, Mike Parr and other members of Inhibodress began to receive 
invitations from Europe to exhibit work. This led to a realisation that Inhibodress could become a part of 
the international mainstream avant-garde by arranging exchange exhibitions with European and American 
artists. 

In April 1971 Peter Kennedy forwarded a letter to New York critic Lucy Lippard, outlining the proposal: 
‘Implicit in our intentions is a need to show overseas artists. Inhibodress intends to reconcile the local avant- 
garde with the most progressive international art. To implement this policy Inhibodress wishes to organise 
an exchange of information and work with any North American, European and British artists who might 
be interested in exhibiting non bulk art’ ** Within a short space of time, work from overseas artists began to 


arrive almost daily, establishing Inhibodress a place in the international avant-garde network and giving the 
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gallery the reputation as the most contemporary art 


gallery in Australia. TRANS -ART 1 inhibodress 


, idea demonstrations may 23 to junel0 
However, things weren't going all that smoothly 


for Inhibodress itself. From its inception, members # space, toronto,canada, july - august 
were leaving for one reason or another at a faster 


rate than they were being replaced. By the end of 


1971 the gallery was in financial difficulty, with 
only Kennedy, Parr and Tim Gibb left to carry the 
burden. In 1972, the group applied to the Theatre PETER KENNEDY MIKE PARR 
Board of the Australia Council for the Arts for assis- 
tance, and received a small grant for the develop- 
ment and documentation of a series of performance 
events. With the little encouragement they received, 
the group also mounted four exhibitions that year, 
Trans-Art 1, 2, 3 and 4. 

The term “Trans-Art’ was coined by Parr and 
Kennedy: “.. to describe diverse forms of new art 


which have one factor in common - they are highly 


transportable and therefore readily, and interna- 


tionally accessible to a wide audience’ ” Trans-Art 


Poster for Trans-Art 1, Inhibodress, 1972 


1, subtitled ‘Idea Demonstrations’, was an exhibi- 

tion of new works and performances presented by Parr and Kennedy during the previous year and was, at 
that point, the most decisive show in their careers. * Trans-Art 2 was a show by John Goodyear subtitled 
Australian Curve and Standing Right, Sydney. All of these exhibitions were conceptually orientated. Trans-Art 
3: Communications featured the work of sixty-five European and American artists, including Alice Aycock, 
Adrian Piper, and the Guerilla Art Action Group. It also featured examples of American feminist artwork, 
which made it one of the earliest exhibitions of feminist work in Australia. 

The press release for the exhibition announced in part: ‘Communications exists as a statement as to the 
change in the nature of art and how aspects of this art conform to the concept of a global village’ *! The final 
exhibition for the year, Trans-Art 4: Catchword Potash Mine, was based on an ecology theme and featured 
the work of nine artists. Organised by the German artist, Hans Werner Kalkman, the exhibition mail-out 
announced that: “This will be Inhibodress’s last exhibition. Early in 1973, Inhibodress, Sydney, Australia, 
is going international. Inhibodress will then exist as a concept and not as an institution’ * The gallery had 
run out of funds. Inhibodress closed on 20 August 1972 when the Sydney County Council cut off its power. 
Australia’s brief venture into the international avant-garde ended through a lack of financial support. 

In the same period that Inhibodress was establishing its reputation as the new centre for the avant- 
garde, Central Street Gallery reopened briefly, between 1970 and 1971, under the management of the New 
South Wales branch of the Contemporary Art Society. After several years of activity conceptual art was now 
becoming well established as the new art form for the seventies. Consequently, during this period the CAS 
sponsored several conceptual art orientated exhibitions including Known Systems, Anonymous Gestures in 
1970, and The Situation Now: Object or Post Object Art organised by Terry Smith in 1971. However, the 


nature of the CAS hierarchy and its membership structure ensured that conceptual art never fully infiltrated 


its exhibition programs. 

By now the upsurge of non-object orientated art and the anti-establishment attitudes of young Australian 
artists were beginning to have an effect on the entrenched art establishment. As Peter Kennedy elucidates: 
“The fact that artists are capable of organising themselves indicates the possibility of them being more vocal 
on issues of cultural inadequacies. Inhibodress, for me, has provided some opposition to the status quo, 
some controversy within the art scene. It needs it’ ** Not only was the art establishment being rattled in their 
previously secure havens, but the commercial gallery dealers were also beginning to feel the pinch after the 
heady boom years of the early sixties. This situation arose not so much because there was less object art to 
sell, but that Sydney's main art critics were supporting post-object art more enthusiastically than the object 
art that the dealers had to offer. Feeling insecure, as commodity dealers often are, they believed that since art 
critics have an acknowledged influence on the art market, by acclaiming the ‘un-buyable’ as the new trend 
in art, they were discouraging the art investors in the ‘buyable’ art object. 

Some galleries, unable to cope with the fluctuating market, closed. Others, compromising with the 
change in trends, changed their attitude towards un-saleable art - utilising it, in the case of performance 
and happenings, as entertainment drawcards to attract visitors to their gallery. Some even tried to cultivate 
a market with the remnants, artifacts and documentation of non-object orientated art - however this was 
primarily an American and European phenomena. ‘The art-buying public in Australia refused to consider 


such objects as investment material until after the turn of the century. 


FLUXUS 


Returning to the international art scene: during the 1960s, when many painters and sculptors were devel- 
oping new art styles through the application of a rigorous formalism, there also developed a body of work 
which came to be known as ‘Fluxus, and in many ways this was one of the direct precursors for what is now 
known as ‘seventies performance art. 

Fluxus was very much an idea or way of producing art. It was iconoclastic in the same sense that dada or 
surrealism was. It often involved the artist’s physical self, and sought to dissolve the distinction between art 
and life, in a similar manner to pop art and happenings. Work was often based on concepts and ideas, and 
quite often there was a minimal or reductivist quality about the presentation of these ideas. However, unlike 
dada, pop art or minimalism, fluxus was not an art movement. It was simply a loose association of a group of 
artists whose work, although varying enormously - from types of happenings, poetry, experimental music, 
neo-dada to jokes, puns, concepts and anti-art - maintained several common factors. The main unifying 
factor was an interest in each others’ work, and a common interest in dada, John Cage, Marshall McLuhan, 
Zen and, for that matter, virtually anyone or anything else that challenged contemporary thought and mores. 

For most of the artists who produced fluxus work, fluxus was a separate activity with its own integrity 
and was often produced in parallel with other different forms of art work. Dick Higgins, an early member 
of fluxus, explained some of its qualities: ‘Fluxus tended to be opposed to conformity, even to itself, and 
therefore any sequential, rational line of thinking would have been relegated to the non-fluxus portion of a 
participant's work. Ideas might be presented rationally and simply, but presentation would always have to do 
somehow with the general principle that ideas could be displayed or demonstrated rather than argued for or 
against. ** Thus it was that a considerable amount of early fluxus work took the form of written instructions 
based on the presentation of an idea or concept. 


Typed on cards hung in a gallery or printed in a book, the use of language was also typical of many early 


George Maciunas, Dick Higgins, Wolf Vostell, Benjamin Patterson & Emmett Williams performing Philip 
Corner’s Piano Activities at Fluxus Internationale Festspiele Neuester Musik, Weisbaden, Germany, 
1962. Photo by Hartmut Rekort 


conceptual art works. With fluxus, however, the minimal language used to present the idea was usually 
designed to initiate a task oriented response, which could be executed in a number of ways. For example, 
a typical 1961 George Brecht piece entitled Three Window Events consisted of a printed card with the title 
and two statements; ‘opening a closed window and ‘closing an open window. The work could remain as an 
idea, and the viewer could mentally perform the event and ponder the nature of the third window event. 
Alternatively, the piece could be performed privately by the artist-composer and be presented publically in a 
gallery or book as photographs and words documenting the performed action, or it could be performed by 
the artist, or by any other person, in front of an audience. 

Some work such as the above were best performed by the first option while others, like La Monte Young’s 
Composition 5 were more suitable for physical performance in front of an audience, which in this case 
involved the audience observing the chance actions of a butterfly released by the performer in an enclosed 
performance space. The instructions for the performer were as follows: “Turn a butterfly (or any number of 
butterflies) loose in the performance area. When the composition is over, be sure to allow the butterfly to fly 
away outside. The composition may be any length, but if an unlimited amount of time is available, the doors 
and windows may be opened - the composition may be considered finished when the butterfly flies away: *° 

While the material aspects of a piece performed by each of these options would present widely differing 
work, it would be the underlying attitudes of the artists that carried the continuity and similarity between 


their works. Fluxus began in 1961 in New York, where the situation was that a large number of artists, 
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dancers, musicians and poets were interested in forms of happenings, but had no outlet for their work. In 
that year George Maciunas, an artist with a part ownership in a small gallery, contacted many of these people 
announcing his intention to sponsor a series of festivals of the avant-garde, specialising in intermedia work 
as opposed to conventional art gallery work. Maciunas consequently became the organiser and father figure 
of the group of people who responded to his invitation. 

Stimulating interest in intermedia work, Maciunas coined the word Fluxus to reflect the state of flux in 
which all the arts found themselves with respect to their media and functions, and used the word to describe 
the co-operative effort of artists working together to create this new mentality. Much of the original fluxus 
group’s unity, however, arose particularly in opposition to the stubborn conservatism and financial piracy 
of the establishment art world and its dealer-gallery networks. As Ken Friedman recollects: “We sought to 
create a concrete art not only readily available to people at low cost and with easy reproducibility (much as a 
scientific experiment is easy to reproduce via proper documentation), but which might stimulate new forms 
of productivity and creation’ *° 

During 1961 Maciunas began collecting scripts, documentation of events, postal instructions and other 
material, with the view of publishing a Fluxus anthology. One publication was produced. However, when 
his gallery was forced to close for financial reasons he departed for Europe taking a large body of material 
with him to publish at a later date, in the form of a fluxus periodical. Through his influence and patronage, 
fluxus was also established in Europe, and over the next several years grew rapidly. Numerous fluxus festivals 
were held throughout Europe, attracting a large number of European artists to the group. Some of the people 
who participated in fluxus, in both the USA and Europe, included George Brecht, Dick Higgins, Yoko Ono, 
Henry Flynt, Daniel Spoerri, Robert Filliou, Robin Page, Ken Friedman, Robert Morris, Ben Vautier, Nam 
June Paik, La Monte Young, Joseph Beuys, Milan Knizak, Wolf Vostell, Tomas Schmidt and Robert Watts. 

It was particularly in Europe that fluxus began to mean, or connote, extremely simple iconoclastic works. 
Essentially, they were a sort of happening, with a minimal art quality that led them to be described as events, 
rather than happenings. Unlike happenings, they were usually a mono-structural event, quite often task- 
orientated, and frequently involved only one performer who was normally the composer. They were usually 
of short duration, involved few or no environmental factors or props, and often took place during a festival 
or concert of similar events. The range or variety of the work covered extreme polarities from elements of 
play and humour - even jokes - to boredom, physical danger and shock tactics. However, as Dick Higgins 
points out: ‘One thing above all was foreign to fluxus works: personal intrusion on the part of the artist. In 
fact there was almost a cult among fluxus people - or, more properly, a fetish, carried far beyond any rational 
or explainable level - which idealised the most direct relationship with reality, specifically objective reality. 
The lives of objects, their histories and events were considered somehow more realistic than any conceivable 
personal intrusion on them. Many would see this as a reaction against what is considered the personal, intui- 
tive nature of abstract expressionism, which was, as a movement and as a whole, certainly a near opposite 
of fluxus? *” 

In 1963 Maciunas returned to New York and continued to organise and present fluxus events. At the 
same time, George Brecht and Robert Watts organised the Yam Festival, which was an alternative interpre- 
tation of the conditions that had led to fluxus. By 1964 fluxus had moved into a different phase, with Dick 
Higgins founding the Something Else Press, which was intended to produce the same sort of publications that 
Maciunas had earlier set out to do. Soon numerous publications began to appear. Maciunas also produced a 


considerable number of fluxus publications during this period, including George Brecht’s Water Yam, which 


was a collection of his pieces performed between 1959 and 1961. Later publications included the Fluxus I 
Year Book and Fluxus II Films, a collection of films documenting a number of fluxus events. 

Eventually some of the vast number of fluxus publications produced by the group found their way to 
Australia, where they stimulated a brief interest in fluxus style activities among several young artists in 
Sydney. One of the most influential exponents of fluxus style events in Australia was the young musician 
and composer David Ahern. In 1968, after studying music and composition under Nigel Butterly and 
Richard Meale, David Ahern travelled to Europe to study composition with Karlheinze Stockhausen at 
the Darmstadt courses for new music. Stockhausen was one of Europe’s principal exponents of John Cage's 
radical new innovations in music. He was also an associate of Allan Kaprow, as well as many of the fluxus 
artists. After studying and working as Stockhausen’s assistant for almost a year, Ahern moved to London in 
1969 to attend sessions of Cornelius Cardew’s experimental music class at Morley College. Cardew was also 
a follower of Cage and loosely associated with many of the fluxus artists and musicians. In London, Ahern 
became a honorary founding member of Cardew’s Scratch Orchestra, and performed in numerous events 
throughout Europe. Late in 1969, Ahern met La Monte Young, a member of the fluxus group. By this time 
Ahern had become fully indoctrinated in the principles of Cage's methods of composition, as well as fluxus 
music and events. 

Returning to Australia late in 1969, Ahern formed AZ Music, an experimental music performance 
group, with a number of highly talented young musicians and composers - including Peter Evans and 
Roger Frampton. During the next year the group presented a number of events at both Watters Gallery and 
Inhibodress. In 1970 Ahern also established free classes in experimental music and composition based on 
what he had learnt in Europe. Held initially at the Sydney Conservatorium of Music, then at Boilermakers 
Hall through the Workers Education Association, the classes attracted numerous musicians and artists. 
Differing from formal music classes, the sessions usually took the form of informal meetings, during which 
Ahern would talk about Cage, Stockhausen, minimalism and fluxus, and then initiate discussions on various 
ideas and philosophies behind avant-garde music and performance. Ahern would stimulate his students to 
create their own work. 

Among the artists who attended these classes were Peter Kennedy, Mike Parr, Barbara Hall, Phillip 
Ryan, Ian Milliss and Ron Robertson Swan. 
During this period Ahern would often 
recruit students from his classes to perform 
in various events. In 1970 an augmented 
group presented a twenty-four hour concert- 
happening at Watters Gallery, Sydney, where 
Ahern and his associates performed Eric 
Satie’s Vexations, a 24-hour piano piece, 
together with Christian Wolff’s Make Sounds 
with Stones, and several fluxus pieces by La 
Monte Young whose work had previously 


been presented in Australia by Albie Thoms 


as early as 1965. Later that year Ahern formed 


David Ahern (left), Make Sounds With Stones by 


Christian Wolff, AZ Music, Watters Gallery, Sydney, 
Evans, Roger Frampton, Geoffrey Barnard, 1970. Photo courtesy of Watters Gallery 


Teletopa, a subgroup of AZ music with Peter 
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Geoffrey Collins and Phillip Ryan. Joining forces 
with Phillippa Cullen, a highly talented ex-member 
of the Bodenweiser drama-dance company, the 
group presented numerous improvised experi- 
mental performances over the next several years 
at various venues around Sydney like Inhibodress, 
Watters Gallery and Central Street Gallery. 

One particular event presented at Inhibodress 
in April 1972, received a lengthy review in the 


Australian newspaper that said in part: “The whole 


concept was ingenious. The capacity audience 


AZ Music, David Ahern (left), Peter Evans (mid), 
squatted on cushions on the floor. The gallery was Inhibodress, Sydney, 1970 


blacked out except for a single ritualistic candle. 
Immediately the long window wall at one end of the upstairs hall leapt into brilliant life, flashing and flaming 
with a glitter of Kings Cross skyscrapers, illuminated at eye level by outside street lamps. Against this natural 
born backdrop, the Teletopa players and the leotarded figure of the solo dancer stood out strikingly as black 
silhouettes. It was a marvellous musico-theatrical experimental setting, dramatic and attention-riveting as 
a Christo wrap. *8 

The group presented numerous events over the next few years, firmly introducing Australian artists and 
musicians to the work of Cage, Stockhausen, Cardew, La Monte Young and many other modern experimental 
composers. AZ eventually dispersed during the mid-seventies, not long after Phillippa Cullen tragically died 
from an illness contracted while in India. In the meantime, several artists who attended Ahern’s classes began 
to apply Cage’s methods of composition to their work in the visual arts. Peter Kennedy, in particular, also 
cultivated an interest in fluxus seeking whatever information was available in magazines such as the Tulane 
Drama Review, Avalanche and Flash Art, and from various fluxus publications. Kennedy, by this time, was 
involved in Inhibodress and, during late 1970 and 1971, composed a number of fluxus style events, usually 
incorporating Cage’s principles of incidental sound as music. Typical of fluxus, Kennedy’s work involved 
the composition of a series of written instructions. Although the pieces were often performed by Kennedy 
himself, they were also designed so that any person might perform the event, with suitable room for indi- 
vidual artistic license. One event, entitled Instruction Piece 1 involved the following: ‘On a windy day listen 
to the sound of a tree under stress of wind. Prepare 
the tree so as to alter its natural sound production 
by restricting its freedom of movement; or in some 
way interfering with the tree’s normal behaviour as 
an obstacle to the wind. * 

In March 1971, Kennedy presented his most 
ambitious and successful fluxus event at Inhibodress. 
The event, entitled But the Fierce Blackman was 
reviewed by Donald Brook in the Sydney Morning 
Herald: ‘It is quite the best thing in Sydney, if one 


interprets ‘best’ at any rate for the time being, as 


Teletopa, Phillip Ryan, Peter Evans, David Ahern 
and Roger Frampton (left to right), 1972 


meaning the one that you would be most justified in 
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reproaching yourself for not having seen. Or rather 
heard. Not that vision is entirely neglected. There is 
the hard black and silver flicker of a television set 
tuned to channel 3, and dramatically interfered with 
by taxis outside and by fan-blown wires impinging 
on the antenna inside. The stark epileptic rastor on 
the urgently modulated signal illuminates a micro- 
phone and a tall fan. In the background, a small loop 


of tape repeats hypnotically through the surges of 


interference sound: “But the fierce blackman, but the 
fierce blackman”. Every half hour, on the dot, Peter 


Peter Kennedy, But The Fierce Blackman, 
Inhibodress, 1971. Photo from the artist 


Kennedy superimposes himself, viva voce, through 
the microphone and a formidable amplifier. “But the fierce blackman” he says, “But the fierce blackman” 
until the words are not only senseless but incomprehensible. And visitors are invited at their own pitch and 


tempo and in their own time, to contribute’ “ 


THE BODY AS ART 


By the late sixties and early seventies, when Australian artists were rediscovering happenings and fluxus, 
artists in both Europe and America had already developed new concepts for creating live art. pop art had 
previously introduced the equation of art and life: life and art, and happenings had opened a wide range of 
life's everyday activities as potential art subjects. Thus, during the sixties, a number of artists discovered that 
within the context of minimalist sculpture and conceptual art it was possible to consider not only the artists 
products, ideas and actions as art, but also his or her own body. 

These new revelations opened up a wide range of artistic research, as artists around the world began 
exploring the many possible applications of their body as art in a visual art context, rather than the traditional 
theatre context. As Evan Thomas explains: “The artist, at the center of his own work process, becomes by 
the measure and extent of his own capacity for invention, the content and form of his work. The dichotomy 
between form and content is surpassed and rendered obsolete. The artist becomes public performer, the 
most able exponent of himself as work of art, is himself? *! 

As time progressed the various applications of the body as art became extremely diverse - through the 
re-examination and extension of elements of previous art movements, and their amalgamation with new 
concepts. In New York, during the 1960s, the intense interaction between a number of artists, including 
Robert Rauschenberg and dancers associated with the Judson Dance Group, led to the development of 
new concepts in dance based on minimalism, where the object orientation of minimalism was paralleled 
by the notion of the body as a neutral object occupying positions in space. This had an immediate impact 
on a number of artists and their work, introducing the idea of the artist as living sculpture, a theme that 
the English artists Gilbert and George were to explore for many years. With the revival of sculpture and the 
decline of painting during this period, the redefinition of the body as a potential art object, or living sculp- 
ture, also saw a number of sculptors incorporating their bodies into their sculpture. 

The body, in the case of Joseph Beuy’s 1965 How to Explain Pictures to a Dead Hare or Kevin Mortensen’s 
The Seagull Salesman, his Stock and Visitors, or Figures of Identification, acts as a prop among inanimate 


objects to create a living tableau, with the artist participating in the work either as a frozen statue or an 
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Kevin Mortensen, The Seagull Salesman, his Stock and Visitors, or Figures of Identification, 
Pinacotheca Gallery, Melbourne, 1971. Photo by lan Wallace 


animated component of the sculpture environment. In Mortensen’s case, the event involved the creation 
of a large tableau vivant at Pinacotheca Gallery, Melbourne, in 1971. It included the artist seated in a chair 
wearing a feathered birds-head mask. For Mortensen, the Seagull Salesman was a radical departure from his 
previous sculpture style, allowing him to experiment with creating a work rich in informal exotic imagery. 

The life-size papier maché casts of seagulls and people at first glance, appeared live, resembling George 
Segal’s frozen moments of life. The artist, seated motionless and wearing an elaborate birds-head mask, 
created the paradox by appearing to be the sculpture. Unlike many of his fellow contemporary artists 
working in the minimalist styles of the period which were devoid of content and imagery, Mortensen often 
applied a narrative element to his work. This gradually became a major feature of both his sculpture and his 
performance work. 

The Seagull Salesman was a dual pronged work. Apart from the serious visual experimentation of the 
piece, it also had the secondary feature of a burlesque, with reference to the recently developed popularity 
of artists’ co-operative galleries. The bird-man selling birds was seen as a mockery of the situation whereby 
the artist first makes his art, and then has to spend time trying to sell it to the public. While some artists 
welcomed the new freedom to exhibit as they chose in co-operative galleries, others saw arranging their own 
exhibitions as a waste of valuable art-making time - particularly when many artists had to also work a nine 
to five job to support their art. 

Apart from using the body as a sculptural prop or as living sculpture, other artists of this period adopted 
different strategies in their investigations, depending upon their background and training. For a while there 


was considerable interest among poets, writers, artists and the like for concrete poetry, which in its modern 
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form was the use of a minimalized language printed in such a way as to force the poem on the readers atten- 
tion as an object which is to be perceived as a visual whole. 

Several artists, in particular, Vito Acconci, began to extend the concept of concrete poetry by using their 
bodies to provide an alternative ground to the ‘page’ - thus providing a way of shifting the focus from words 
to the artist's body and actions, as a visual whole. Instead of writing a poem about an image or action of the 
‘self; the artist would physically perform the piece. 

At first such actions by Acconci, in the very early seventies, were private and incognito, however, it 
became increasingly evident that other people were often being indirectly implicated in the work. This subse- 
quently led to a new approach that took into account the social implications of such interactions. Acconci 
became concerned with describing social and psychological power-fields inspired by Kurt Lewin’s book, The 
Principle of Topological Psychology. By implicating people in a constructed, controlled space through his and 
their actions, he intended the audience not to merely empathise with him, but to set up: “.. a field in which 
the audience was, so that they became a part of what I was doing ... they became part of the physical space 
in which I moved’ ” 

While Acconci's early work was interactive with the audience, another application of body art saw a more 
neutral development of the body as ‘place’. This evolved, to some extent, as an extension of earthworks, based 
on the notion that an art object is not put in a place, but is that place. In this case the body as ‘place’ acts in 
a similar manner to the ground in earthworks, and is marked and sculptured for similar reasons. As Dennis 
Oppenheim explained in an interview: ‘My concern for the body came from constant physical contact with 
large bodies of land. This demands an echo from the artist's body ... It fascinates me how the body changes 
under different stimuli and pressures’ * 

This new fascination with the body also saw a number of artists investigate the physical and physi- 
ological qualities and functions of the body. Artists first began to re-examine simple physical functions like 
breathing, urinating, running, jumping - and even smiling. This then led to an examination of the body 
in unusual circumstances, applying situations where the body is used to find out something about itself. 
In such cases the body is made to experience certain phenomena designed to yield information about its 
performance levels and how it functions. 

This particular approach is one that has occupied Stelarc since his first event in 1969, and later prompted 
him to apply for the Mission Specialist Astronaut Candidate Program with NASA in 1977. The increasing 
subtlety and complexity of body works during the next decade reflected the enormous variety of approaches 
that artists were taking with respect to live art. In a sense, much of the new performance art work of this 
period could be considered to be the practical application of various aspects of the theoretical and analytical 
work of conceptual art, particularly in cases where it became necessary that theories be given a physical 
context in which to experience their materialisation. Although the form and content of each work may 
differ considerably, the relationship between the intentions of the various artists is quite often the same. 
What really alters our perception of the different works are the various methods and environments chosen 
for their presentation. 

In Australia, the concept of the ‘body as art’ was tackled in the work of several artists associated with 
Sydney’s Inhibodress gallery. Greatly influenced by the work of Vito Acconci, Dennis Oppenheim, fluxus, 
and the theories of Antonin Artaud, Wilhelm Reich and Herbert Marcuse, Mike Parr made a transition 
from concrete poetry to a form of conceptual body art which was to dominate his art activities for the 


next decade and on. Parr’s first Self Circle events were primarily conceived as texts which were collected 


together with many others to form a body of work 
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This continuity, which Parr points out in his work, Inhibodress, Sydney, 1971 

is essentially the most distinguishing feature outlining the difference between happenings, early fluxus, and 
the new live art which is now generally called ‘Performance Art. 

Some months after these first events at Inhibodress, Mike Parr and Peter Kennedy began working together 
on a series of instruction pieces which were then performed in front of small audiences while being either 
filmed or video-taped. For Parr and Kennedy, these events attempted to go beyond a simple self-expression 
toward a more complex investigation of the meaning of the artist’s action in social and psychological terms. 
For the artists it was all very exploratory in those early days, with no real precedent to fall back on apart 
from vague reports in international art magazines. As Parr recollects: ‘During a month long demonstration 
of ideas Peter and I invited our audience to witness actions .The ambience was tentative. Sometimes we 
performed groups of actions and our friends filmed and videotaped them. On one occasion, I organised 
an action which was announced by a slide that read, “Have a friend bite into your arm. He should continue 
biting until his mouth is filled with blood” Afterwards I talked with the audience and tried to explain my 
motives and the piece as I had experienced it. These early actions were compulsive and my motives unclear. 
Ideas for pieces would come into my head out of the blue. If they remained and seemed compelling enough, 
then I might perform them? * 

These post performance discussions with the audience were extremely important to both Parr and 


Kennedy, since the apparent violence and the sadomasochistic nature of the arm-biting piece, and much 
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of Parr’s later works, often confused people who tried to come to grips with this form of body art. Such 
discussions were important in attempting to clarify the artist’s intentions and resolve audience uncertainty. 
Like some of Vito Acconci’s work, these events were conceived as deliberately sensational and controversial 
forms of self-expression. However, the principal nature of the events was one that was designed to compro- 
mise ‘self-expression’ to the extent of formulating their primary meaning in terms of audience response or 
interaction. In Parr’s case, such extreme self-expression through apparent self mutilation was, in reality, 
only the visual byproduct of a more extensive analytical process in which various aspects of Freudian and 
post-Freudian psycho-analysis, concerning the development of neuroses deriving from the repression of 
emotions, were applied in a performance situation to cause in effect the mutual abreaction of the artist and 
audience. 

As Parr explains: ‘In Reichian terms there was a connection between dammed-up libido and the eruption 
of sadomasochistic behaviour forms. I became convinced that the basic cause was my disability: (Parr’s left 
arm was damaged and removed at birth). ‘It was as though my disability was associated with castration. The 
self-aggression behaviour was a case of confronting a primitive fear of mutilation by giving in to it. When I 
performed such pieces as Reopening old Wounds, Leg Circle or Leg Spiral etc, it was as though I re-enacted 
the traumatic memory of my disability. Even the reference to my nose in various pieces fitted unconsciously 
with Freud's penis substitution/projection symbolism: *° 

Parr’s later work moved away from investigating the origin and morphology of his own behavioural 
urges to a wider investigation of social behaviour. Instead of performing solo before an audience, he now 
performed before cameras, in private, with groups of friends and relatives. As he continues: “We did not 
want to operate in terms of fixed determinants; we wanted a broad based causality, in order to synthesise 
behaviour and understanding, dialectically. *” 

In broad generalised terms, performances of this kind are an extension of early aspects of body art and 
concerned with the investigation of the physical and physiological nature of the body. The extended investi- 
gations go beyond the physical body and are designed with concepts of modern psychoanalysis in mind: to 
use the body to investigate the motivation of the body’s individual and social behaviour and, in some cases, 
the manifestation of normal and abnormal behaviour. 

Another member of the Inhibodress group who adopted performance into elements of his work during 
this period was Tim Johnson. In 1970 Johnson conducted a telephone survey, asking the participants, 
selected at random from a telephone book, “What is Art?’ The following year Johnson devised a series of 
light installations, exhibited at different galleries. At certain periods during the course of the exhibitions, 
Johnson would invite an audience to witness an action. In one event at Inhibodress the artist, in a darkened 
room, swung illuminated light bulbs on long cords around his head then smashed them violently against a 
wall. One of these light-breaking events in May 1971 ended with the artist being charged by the police for 
vandalism when the event was presented on a Sydney suburban train, using the lights in the carriage. 

During the course of the next several years, Johnson embarked on a series of erotic events that were 
presented at numerous locations, the documentation of which was published in book form in 1973. Fittings 
was a series of events where naked performers would explore various positions for wearing an item of 
clothing. The Disclosure series of events, which generated a considerable amount of controversy when 
presented at Sydney and then Queensland Universities in 1972, involved various volunteers from the audi- 
ence having their clothing rearranged by the artist to expose various parts of the body. “ 


In a statement by Tim and Vivien Johnson, the artist announced that: ‘Disclosure is a development from 


the general instruction “observe everything erotic 
around you”. This instruction serves to legitimise 
and encourage a voyeuristic activity that selects 
from aspects of its subjects identity and character 
without short selling complete identity. Disclosure 
attempts to place the participants actual and poten- 
tial sexuality in a situation that releases maximum 
information about sexual mores. The use of public 
performance and hence the public manifestations 
of sexuality validates the perhaps otherwise limited 


view of sexuality indicated by acts of undressing, 


exposure and aggression.’ *” 

These later works by Johnson are yet another — ‘Tim Johnson, Disclosure, Sydney University Fine 
example, like Mike Parr’s work, of the artists’ new Arts Worksnopy'1972; Photo from the artist 
concern with investigating aspects of social behaviour through public performance. In Johnson's case the 
issues were highly topical since they also reflected the developing provocative stages of the new era of sexual 
permissiveness that began during the late sixties and early seventies. Australian society, prior to the seven- 
ties, had been extremely conservative and any public nudity, even topless bathing, resulted in arrest by the 
police. When Johnson disrobed his volunteers, or the feminists burnt their bras, the actions seriously chal- 
lenged the prudish morals of the establishment. Since it was this establishment that had involved Australia 
in the Vietnam War, and now conscripted Australian youth to fight and die in America’s war, any form of 
provocation was quickly adopted by the youth culture to challenge the establishment. 

One further member of the Sydney conceptual art scene whose performance work bears mentioning was 
Neil Evans. Evans had previously been associated with the SAVART group and, for a brief period participated 
in several SAVART happenings, including Sunbathing with SAVART presented at Watters Gallery in January 
1970. When Evans met Ian Milliss he was introduced to conceptual art and for a short while worked within 
this area. In April 1971, Evans presented two performance events at Inhibodress. His work soon gained the 
attention of the critics. When John Kaldor sponsored the director of the European Documenta exhibitions, 
Harald Szeeman, to come to Australia in May 1971 and organise an exhibition of Australian contemporary 
art, Evans along with Tim Johnson, Alex Tzannes, Ian Milliss, Aleks Danko, Mike Parr, Peter Kennedy 
and several others, were invited to present work in . 
the exhibition. Evans’ Waiting Piece performance for 
the Szeeman exhibition presented first at Watters 
Gallery, Sydney, then later at the National Gallery of 
Victoria, basically involved the artist waiting for two 
hours in the gallery space. Waiting for what? This 
was not disclosed. 

Shortly after this event, Evans was invited to 


participate in the September 1971 CAS Young 


Contemporaries exhibition where he presented a 


Neil Evans, Waiting Piece, Harald Szeeman 
exhibition, Watters Gallery, 1971. 
Photo courtesy of Watters Gallery 


work that included the artist swallowing live thread- 


worm eggs on the opening night. The idea was that 
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You are lavited to view 2 performance of one of 
Neil Evans's Works on the 2204 April 1972. 

Commencing at 10°15.am.on the corner of George 
aod Market Streets. SYDNEY, 


Neil Evans, Waiting Piece, George Street, Sydney, 1972. Photos from the artist 


the parasite should hatch and live within the artist for the duration of the exhibition. Evans’ most notorious 
event, however, occurred in April 1972, when the artist sent out invitations to the art establishment inviting 
people to witness an event on the corner of George and Market Streets, Sydney. A huge crowd arrived on 
the day and patiently began waiting for the arrival of the artist. After quite some time the audience began 
to get restless. Finally Evans was seen hiding across the street and photographing the waiting crowd. They 
had been duped. A few angry members of the audience set out in pursuit of the artist, unaware that in 
actuality they were the performance event. A few weeks later Evans forwarded a press statement to the art 
establishment: ‘I hereby let it be officially known that I have stopped all artistic activity. I wish no longer to 
be regarded as an artist, thank you, Neil Evans: *° 

Apart from the simple prospect of having dropped out of art as a symbol of protest, or boredom, this 
statement is perhaps the ultimate conceptual gesture, and one that Duchamp arrived at many decades before, 
in which the division between art and life has been so ideologically reduced that it is no longer feasible or 
practical to distinguish between one or the other. As Allan Kaprow explained in the magazine Art Forum, 
artists had now developed at least five different options in regard to ways of pursuing their work. As he saw 
it, artists could: 

‘1) Work within recognisable art modes and present the work in recognizable art contexts, eg. paintings 
in galleries, music in concert halls, etc. 

2) Work in unrecognisable, ie. non-art modes, but present the work in recognizable art contexts, eg. a 
pizza parlour in a gallery, a telephone book sold as poetry, etc. 

3) Work in recognisable art modes but present the work in non-art contexts, eg. A Rembrandt as an 
ironing board, a sonnet as a want-ad, etc. 

4) Work in non-art modes but present the work as art in non-art contexts, eg. garbage collecting, with the 
proviso that the art world knows about it, etc. 

5) Work in non-art modes and non-art contexts but cease to call the work art, retaining instead the 
private consciousness that sometimes it may be art too, eg. hitchhiking, thinking, etc’ *! 

Most visual artists locate themselves within the first option. However, the nature and diversity of perfor- 
mance art allows an artist to virtually work within any of the five options. Very few, which may be the case 
for Evans and Milliss, occupy the fifth category of those who have not dropped out of art entirely. To do 
so would require such an intense intellectual discipline to acheive. It is more likely that this type of person 
would view art more as a metaphor than as a profession. 


Apart from those artists associated with Inhibodress and the Sydney conceptual art scene, in other parts 
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of Australia several young sculptors and painters 
were also exploring and developing ways of incor- 
porating live subjects, or themselves, into their 
artworks. In 1969 Stelarc, a young sculptor teaching 
at Casterton in Victoria, presented an event at the 
Hamilton Art Gallery which involved a triple-screen 
projection of computer generated images in front 
of which three girls performed a choreographed 
dance. Included in the show was an audience partic- 
ipation event where people were invited to wear a 
helmet fitted with mirrors that destroyed normal 
3D binocular vision by superimposing images from 
both sides of the body, thus preventing forward 
vision. In February 1970 Stelarc presented another 
series of multiscreen projections entitled Event for 
Helmet and Torches at the Open Stage in Melbourne. 


Included in the event was the suspension of a person 


wearing a harness, a helmet, and holding a flashlight 


Stelarc, Helmet No 3: Put on and Walk, 1970. 
in each hand. In April 1970 Stelarc left Australia to Photo by Ray Griffiths 


live for an extended period in Japan, where he began 
to concentrate his work in the area of body art. He returned to Australia at regular intervals to present events 
at various galleries and art festivals. 

Influenced by the light-technology work of Stan Ostoja-Kotowski, the happenings of Kaprow, and the 
Gutai group in Osaka, Japan, Stelarc initially became interested in attaching technology to the body to 
explore, modify and expand its capabilities. Over the years he has extended those initial investigations 
to develop a form of body art that is focused directly on the body and examines its relationship to such 
phenomena as gravity. He also investigates how the body is coping with the massive influx of informa- 
tion and technology in the 20th and 21st centuries. Living almost a decade in Japan, the centre of modern 
domestic technology, Stelarc’s activities became directed towards the fundamental issue of evolution. It 
appears that man’s headlong race towards gathering information and task performing technology is threat- 
ening to make the physical body, and its limited senses, obsolete within the drastically changing environ- 


ment that mankind is creating for itself. 


MULTI-MEDIA EVENTS 


During the period from 1970 to 1974 a sudden interest in performance developed among many young 
Australian artists. It may be attributed to the influence of several factors. Apart from obvious changes in 
society, a more immediate influence was the new informality in the methods of teaching art at several art 
schools in Sydney, Melbourne and Adelaide. This, together with the increased availability of American and 
European art magazines and books which were now regularly documenting performance, led a number 
of young artists to re-examine happenings and fluxus in the course of developing their own forms of live 
art. Lacking the knowledge and international contacts of the Sydney conceptualists, several of these artists 


presented a number of public events that were a haphazard amalgamation of elements of happenings, fluxus 
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and performance. Such events constitute the experi- | << 


mental transition stage that evolved during the 


course of the development of more mature forms { a ; ais 

of Australian performance art in the mid-to-late [Je Se est re, 

seventies. rye \ a & 
One Sydney gallery in particular, Watters — eee 


Gallery, became the major venue for many of these 


types of events. In January 1970, the SAVART group 
presented Sunbathing with Savart in which the entire SS aaa = a 
gallery was filled with sand. Members of the large © Savart, Sunbathing With Savart, Watters Gallery, 
audience invited to attend the event were encour- Sydney, 1970. Photo from Robert Williams 
aged to bring their swimming costumes and suntan oil. The action also involved a large portable swimming 
pool situated in the gallery. Towards the end of the event a naked woman covered in shaving cream leapt into 
the pool and began exercising with a pair of chest expanders. » 

The next event presented during this period was an experimental lightshow-happening created by 
Vivienne Binns, Mike Brown and Roger Foley, alias Ellis D Fogg. Entitled Woom, this 1971 event consisted 
of a huge environment constructed in Watters Gallery where visitors entered through a vagina like entrance, 
followed dark winding passages to finally end up in a bright pulsating womb-like interior where psychedelic 
strobe lighting pulsed to the beat of loud rock music. 

In October the following year, one of the most interesting and elaborate of these transitionary events 
took place at Watters Gallery. Devised as a large simultaneous multi-event happening-performance The 
Joe Bonomo Story - A Show of Strength featured the collaborative work of eleven artists; Sam Bienstock, 
Aleks Danko, Robyn Ravlich, Alex Tzannes, Tim Burns, Vivienne Binns, Allan Bosanquet, Imants Tillers, 
Mitch Johnson, Jim McDonnell and Colin Little. Each artist related their own ideas to the central theme 
in a co-ordinated fashion. The event was modeled around the personality and career of Hollywood silent 
movie stuntman and bodybuilder, Joe Bonomo. Presented in front of an audience of several hundred people 
packing Watters Gallery, the event began with Paul Graham and his team of professional bodybuilders 
demonstrating the physical control and strength that Bonomo possessed. Alex Tzannes’ long hair was then 
transformed by a barber to the suave image of Bonomo the celebrity, the discarded locks of hair being 
auctioned off to the audience. Upstairs in the gallery Vivienne Binns was in the hands of a professional 
masseur, demonstrating his skills during the entire evening, while downstairs, Robyn Ravlich’s charm- 
school graduate characterisation was to dance the tango with Tzannes as Bonomo the dancer. 

At one point, Aleks Danko presented an event entitled New Power Processing, which involved a proces- 
sion with chanting, while at another point during the evening, Mitch Johnson's actions presented yet another 
facet of Bonomos personality. Partway through the event Tim Burns, sealed in a wooden box, was carried in 
by a group of bodybuilders. To the scream of ripping timber, Burns cut his way out of the box with a power 
saw. Later on in the evening, Imants Tillers’ Group Colour Technique developed into a body-painting event 
where three dancers applied glistening red, blue and yellow paint to each-others’ bodies while being directed 
and regulated by Tillers from a large chart. The evening concluded with another show of strength by the 
team of bodybuilders. 

A few days after The Joe Bonomo Story, Paul McGillick and Noel Sheridan organised an unusual event at 


Central Street Gallery. The gallery had been closed to the public since 1971. However, during that period, a 
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The Joe Bonomo Story - A Show of Strength, Watters Gallery, Sydney, 1972. Photos by Sam Bienstock 


group of musicians, artists and film-makers had formed a collective, each putting up $70 to obtain a space 
where they could hold events that: *.. tend to promote an interaction between artists, art forms and the 
audience: ** The event, entitled The Political Dinner was devised as a parody of the type of dinners held by 
political parties during election campaigns. The Federal elections were due to be held in December that 
year, and both the reigning Liberal Party and Gough Whitlam’s Labor Party were very actively campaigning 
for the elections. Whitlam, a well known supporter of the arts, was promising wide-ranging social reforms, 
including increased funding and support for artists. More importantly, Whitlam was also promising an end 
to Australia’s involvement in the Vietnam War and consequently the Labor Party was to gain considerable 
support from the youth of the country and virtually the entire arts community. 

Invited to attend the ‘Political Dinner were various people from the different radical underground groups 


in Sydney at that time. Seated around a long table, the guest speakers included Sue Hollis from Gay-Lib, 
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Lester Bostock from Black Power, Lex Watson [i 
from Camp Inc, Albie Thoms and Liz Fell from the 
underground film movement, artist Tim Johnson, 
Fat Jack from Bush Video, and Ernie Gallagher 
who was described as an: ‘Trish-anarchist-Uriah 
Heep character ... whose specifically designed noise 
making menu of green lentil soup and soya bean 
sandwiches provided the dinner part of the evening’ 
** Peter Collingwood was the master of ceremonies 
for the event. During the course of the evening 
various discussions took place, underground films 


were screened, and people performed - including 


Tim Johnson who organised another of his contro- 


Tim Johnson, Disclosure, The Political Dinner, 
versial, erotic, and thus highly popular Disclosure Central Street Gallery, 1972. Photo from the artist 


and Induction events. While all these events were 


taking place, video-makers mingled with the crowd, recording the night on videotape. 

Events like these, where artists collaborated and worked together on one large multi-event show, became 
fairly popular during the early seventies. In Melbourne, Kevin Mortensen, Mike Brown and Russell Dreever 
organised a combination party-event-happening entitled The Opening Leg Show Party Bizarre. It was 
presented at Pinacotheca Gallery for the opening of the 1972 gallery season. During the summer holidays 
preceding the event, the entire warehouse gallery was transformed into a maze of cubicles and corridors, 
using corrugated iron sheets suspended horizontally from waist to head-high. Throughout the gallery were 
various constructions, one of which was an environment of sand and rubbish, with weaving lines of honey 
leading to a small pot at the top of the construction. This attracted a stream of ants which formed moving 
black lines over the entire piece. 

On the night of the event a series of pre-planned actions occurred in a loosely predetermined sequence. In 
one cubicle, professional marching girls paraded back and forth; in another area a qualified medical doctor, 
dressed in surgical clothing, continuously demonstrated bandaging by wrapping up a person wearing a 
bull’s head mask while seated in a chair. In yet another area, professional ballroom dancers in tuxedos and 
evening gowns danced to a bizarre tape of collage sounds prepared by Russell Dreever. Not far from this, 
Bob Thornycroft presented a muscle-man show, virtually naked except for an eagles-head mask. The people 
invited to the event were required to wear fancy dress, resulting in some rather elaborate mobile sculptures 
rather than the typical fancy dress fare, including Rob Haysom in a walking wire cage who was dubbed 
‘lookout here comes John Cage’ Bizarre sights were inevitable. People who visited the men’s toilet were 
confronted by a drag queen who seemed to be endlessly cleaning his teeth. During the evening numerous 
other actions occurred; some pre-planned, and others evolving spontaneously from the exuberance of the 
guests. * 

Unaware of the Opening Leg Show Party Bizarre, a year later Gary Willis and Janet Scott organised a 
similar happening-party-event at the Albert Hall, Canberra. Entitled The All Senses Ball, the event was 
inspired by the type of parties held at the Weimar Bauhaus in Germany during the 1920s. Directed by 
Willis and co-director Janet Scott, the event included the participation of some 60 artists and performers 


including Albie Thoms, Martin Sharp, Tim Burns and many others. Artists, art students and noted Canberra 
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The Opening Leg Show Party Bizarre, Pinacotheca Gallery, 1972. Photos from Kevin Mortensen 


dignitaries invited to attend the event entered the hall by squeezing their way through a vagina-like tunnel 
entrance. Inside the hall was a maze of coloured lights and installation environments. The evening’s activities 
included bands, performances and a variety of acts, some of which erupted spontaneously, as in The Opening 
Leg Show, from the enthusiasm of the guests. On the stroke of mid-night, Tim Burns released thousands of 
little business cards from the ceiling of the Albert Hall. On one side they were marked ‘On meeting area indi- 
cated SNIFF’ on the other side were photographs of armpits, vaginas, and penis. The climax of the evening 
came when a group of artists and performers calling themselves ‘Sylvia and the Synthetics’ performed with 
great enthusiasm, a dadaesque event entitled The Hoover Fuck which very timely ended the ball with a mass 
exodus of the outraged guests. 

‘Sylvia and the Synthetics’ were an unusual product for the early seventies. As a group they emerged 
around mid-October 1972 when Paul Hock, unable to find employment, decided the best thing to do was 
to hold parties at Sydney’s The Roxy and make a profit from the entrance charges. The Roxy was a counter- 


culture arts co-operative, with experimental theatre and environmental art interests that ran from 1969 to 
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1976, and later became Kinselas in the 80s. Together with Dennis Norton and Morris Spinetti, a mime artist, 
they collected a group of people around them including Andrew Sharp (another mime artist), Clayton 
MacDonald, Michael Slattery, and artist Bruce Goold - who had previously been associated with The Yellow 
House. Heavily influenced by dada and surrealism, they devised a form of ‘total theatre’ based around sleezy 
drag queen acts that predated the gay and queer ‘arty party’ scene of Sydney from the late 80s to 1990s. 

The Synthetics events were often part happening, part theatre and part party. Described as undisci- 
plined, chaotic, funny, raw but energetic, the Synthetics were out to shock the audience with violence and 
the grotesque. As they themselves announced: ‘People are used to the pretended violence in films — we give 
them the real thing. We actually are violent. *° Totally uninhibited, the Synthetics wanted a reaction from 
their audience, and they often got it to the extent that members of the audience would strip off their clothes 
and join in the action on stage. 

Their most notorious event was without doubt The Hoover Fuck, an enactment of a housewife’s sexual 
fantasy. Described in The Digger, the event went as follows: “The housewife, a mouse of a thing in the style 
of circa 1943, appears with a vacuum cleaner to clean up the mess from the number before. She hoovers 
away to the soul soaring one-two-three of the Blue Danube, increasingly fascinated by the sexual poten- 
tial of the bits and pieces of the cleaner. The music gets louder and the chorus, all doing their own things 
round about, are getting their gear off. The vacuum’s accessories are pulled to bits and everyone's away, 
simulating fucking each other and having themselves off with the extension tubes and winding suction 
hose. The mousey housewife sits in the midst of hairy bottoms and sweaty groins, glassily enraptured with 
the immortal Strauss, quietly rubbing herself up and down on the main body of the machine. And so she 
dreams, with the vacuum sucking its way into the dark and dirty corners of her mind’ *° 

The Synthetics quickly gained a cult following and, as inhabitants of Sydney’s underground scene, they 
were often only one step ahead of the vice squad. In a way they were years ahead of their time. Their crude, 
provocative, shock-tactic performances, ear-splitting music and blinding spot-lights, seemed to predeter- 
mine the rock shows of the English punk movement in the late seventies, as well as the events of individ- 
uals like Cosey Fanni Tutti and Genesis P Orridge, 
who alternate between art performances as ‘COUM 
Transmissions, and punk music performances as 
“Throbbing Gristle. The group eventually disbanded 
after a year or so of presenting events in Sydney 


nightclubs, gay bars, halls and art galleries. 


PERFORMANCE VENUES 


At about this time, the more formalised style of 
seventies performance began to appear in work 
presented at a number of art gallery exhibitions in 


Sydney and Melbourne. One such exhibition, The 


Projects Show, took place in June 1973 at the Arts 


Castle, Bay Street, Sydney; a large building estab- 
lished as the headquarters of Bush Video in 1972. 
The show, organised by Dave Morissey and spon- 
sored by the Sydney CAS, took the form of an 
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Sylvia and the Synthetics, Bruce Goold top, 


photo from The Digger, c.1973 
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exhibition of environments, objects, video and performance art. Included in the exhibition were works by 
Martin Sharp and Noel Sheridan, video by Ellis D Fogg, performances by Tim Johnson and Tim Burns, as 
well as three collaborative performances by Aleks Danko, Robyn Ravlich and Julie Ewington. One of these 
collaborative performances, entitled This Performance is a Mistake, indicated a new trend that was devel- 
oping in performance art whereby the artists, in an attempt to break down the barriers between audience 
and performer, began to scrutinise themselves and their lives, and make this analytical investigation the 
content of their performance work. 

This approach made much of the work ‘autobiographical; and became fairly popular with both performer 
and audience in that, besides being easy to follow, it tended to reveal intimate information about the artist 
and their life, and work. This set up a particular empathy between the artist and audience. The perfor- 
mance by Danko, Ravlich and Ewington was slightly broader-based, involving an examination of both social 
identity as well as their own individual identities. In a crowded gallery, the three artist-performers read to 
the audience details of each of their physical characteristics, whereupon they then undressed and changed 
clothes with each other. The performers then proceeded to read personal details about themselves and 
changed clothes again. The process continued until they were eventually dressed in their original clothes. 

Six months after The Projects Show, Danko organised a ten day exhibition of sculpture and installa- 
tions at Watters Gallery with Richard Tipping, an associate from Danko’s early years in Adelaide when 
they both regularly performed poetry readings with political and anti- Vietnam War themes. The exhibition 
entitled Soft Riots, also included an evening of performance art events, poetry readings, rituals, and group 
actions separately titled Soft Rites. The participants included Danko, Tipping, Noel Sheridan, Tim Burns, 
Joan Grounds, Marr Grounds, Noel Hutchinson, Julie Ewington, Colin Little and members of ‘Sylvia and 
the Synthetics. 

By 1974 the number of Australian artists consistently presenting performance work had more than 
doubled over the previous two years. During that year events were performed by Tim Burns, Phillippa 
Cullen, Aleks Danko, Joan Grounds, Tony Kirkman, Lloyd Jones, Mike Parr, Stelarc, Noel Sheridan, Peter 
Tyndall and Gary Willis. It was also during 1974 that Central Street Gallery re-opened yet again — this time 
as the Institute of Contemporary Art. Initially re-opened by Noel Sheridan and Mike Parr, the ICA soon 
became the venue for a number of performance activities by both Parr and Sheridan. A little while later, Parr 
established the ‘Information Center 2: Inhibodress Archive Department’, which transformed the ICA into 
a reading room and a venue for slide lectures and discussion groups. However this only lasted for a short 
period. Six months after the re-opening, Paul McGillick returned from abroad and he and Tony McGillick 
took over running the ICA, causing a change in its mood and direction. 

Over the years a number of artists have presented events at the ICA, including Mike Parr with part of his 
Rules and Displacement Activities 1; Noel Sheridan with his Penumbra shadow events; Ken Unsworth and 
his Secular Settings; Aleks Danko, Dale Frank, and Tim Burns with an event entitled ‘Performance to see if 
the Police will Arrive. As it turned out the police didn't arrive. However, a great deal of Burns’ earlier work 
had caused considerable controversy, often attracting the unwarranted attention of the police. This was an 
experience shared by a number of artists during the early seventies. 

In October 1972, during the Sydney CAS ‘Young Contemporaries’ exhibition, Burns presented a work 
entitled Pubic Hair Piece which created some degree of scandal. However, this did not compare with the 
controversy raised the following year when Burns was arrested outside the Art Gallery of NSW on the 


night of the State Government opening of the new gallery. The arrest was for allegedly displaying unseemly 


words in the form of an anti-Trustees poster. During 
the same period, in April 1973, Burns constructed 
an environmental sculpture for the Mildura Art 
Centre’s Sculpturscape 73. Entitled Minefield, it quite 
literally was a minefield, complete with explosive 
devices. When Burns was injured by an accidental 
explosion, the official outcry over such a potentially 
dangerous exhibit ended with a council tractor 


being driven through the work, against Burns 


wishes, to defuse it prior to the exhibition opening 
to the public. Tim Burns, Minefield, Mildura Sculpture Triennial, 
Burns most controversial event, however, was a 1973. Photo from the artist 
seemingly harmless installation-performance presented in October 1973 at the Art Gallery of NSW, during a 
survey exhibition entitled “Recent Australian Art’. It was one of three major exhibitions that year attempting 
to define the new direction occurring in Australian art, particularly in sculpture. The other exhibitions were 
‘Object and Idea’ at the National Gallery of Victoria and ‘Sculpturscape’ at the Mildura Arts Centre. Burns’ 
event, entitled A Change of Plan, involved two naked people, Barry Prothero and Ursula Maierl, innocently 
sitting in a small purpose-built enclosed room in the gallery and interacting with the public via a closed 
circuit TV system. However, when one of the subjects, Barry Prothero, left the TV room to answer the call 
of nature he failed to cover his body. Unfortunately the gallery attendant objected to naked people walking 
around in a public art gallery and so, deciding that whatever they were doing it wasn't what he would call art, 
he promptly called the police. The resulting legal action and ensuing melée between the gallery, the atten- 
dant, the police, Prothero, and the other artists in the exhibition - who formed a protest strike - carried on 
for months, until it was eventually resolved in court with the case being dismissed by the magistrate. The 
charge of public nudity was not found, as it was deemed that ‘Mr Average’ would not normally be in an art 
gallery for such an event and so, by default, the event was seen as a work of art. This unfortunate sequence 
of events at least set the precedent that in Australia performance art could now legally be defined as a work 
of art. 

By this stage, curators of both private and public art galleries were beginning to acknowledge the existence 
of performance art by including performance in their exhibition programs. By the same token, art galleries 
rejected previously for their exploitation of artists, 
were now being re-instated as convenient outlets for , » 
performance; although, in the main, there was still a 
preference for non-commercial galleries. 

In March 1974, the Adelaide branch of the 
Contemporary Art Society organised an exhibi- 
tion entitled The Concepts Show at their Porter 
Street Gallery during the Adelaide Festival of Arts. 


Designed as a survey exhibition of contempo- 


rary post-object art, the exhibition also included 


a number of performance art events. Tim Burns 


Tim Burns, A Change of Plan, Art Gallery of 
NSW, 1973. Photo from the artist 


Anything you Want to Know about John Forbes 
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involved the poet John Forbes living in a room in the CAS gallery for the duration of the show. The activity 
in the room was monitored by video and relayed to the public. The audience could find out anything they 
wanted to know about John Forbes by observing and conversing with the subject via a two-way video system. 

Mitch Johnson’s performance, entitled In the Wake of the Fisherman, presented on three occasions during 
the exhibition, used a variety of media whereby Johnson presented a sequence of propositions to the audi- 
ence through the one general analogy - the artist as a fisherman. Some of the ideas or concepts that Johnson 
‘fished’ with included: “... the avant-garde subsumed by the market system, - experimental/real freedom, - a 
socio/political ethic for the avant-garde, - critic as property investment adviser, — post object art as product, 
- art and its role in rapidly changing situation, - viability of radical art in traditional gallery context’ *” 

Johnson’s event demonstrated yet another performance strategy developed by artists during this period. 
Through a series of action-demonstrations the artist sets him or herself up as a public interlocutor, in an 
attempt to initiate or provoke an analytical debate with the audience on the issues raised by the performance. 
This particular strategy was one that was later adopted by a number of feminist artists during the late seven- 
ties, especially with the work of Anne Marsh and Jane Kent. * 

One other work presented during The Projects Show featured an unusual hybridisation of the typical 
documentation format of certain forms of conceptual art, and an autobiographical approach to perfor- 
mance. Tony Kirkman’s The Working Week - 18th March to 22nd March 1974 basically involved the docu- 
mentation of five days of continuous activity during the show. As part of the course of The Working Week, 
Kirkman presented several performance events, documented his activities in between performances, kept 
notes on his mental and physical condition during his five days without sleep, and drew conclusions at the 
end of each day’s activities. These results were displayed in the gallery and updated at the end of each day so 
that the audience could follow and observe the working processes of the artist and gain an insight into the 
way he approached his life as an artist. 

Several months after The Concepts Show, the Ewing and George Paton Gallery in Melbourne held an 
exhibition of performance, body art, video and films. The exhibition included the work of Chris Mann, 
Peter Tyndall, Ariel, Phillippa Cullen, Mitch Johnson, Aleks Danko, Mike Parr , Phillip Gerner, Tim Burns, 
Peter Kennedy, Dom de Clario, and Tony Kirkman. Entitled Events/Structures, the exhibition featured 
a continuous program of events scheduled over a two week period. Some of the events presented were: 
Peter Kennedy’s But the Fierce Blackman, a variation of his earlier work of the same title; Phillippa Cullen's 
movement-sound piece which utilised a theremin 
to modify synthesized sound with body position; 
Peter Tyndall’s Democratic Art Show which took the 
form of an ongoing public relations opinion poll 
and statistics bureau; and Tony Kirkman’s event 
which also seemed to be on a fact finding mission 
with Kirkman trying to remember everything he 
could remember such as phone numbers, addresses, 
meals, memorable farts, dates, etcetera. Aleks 


Danko’s event, Two Durations - Matter of Placement, 


presented over a three day period, was based on the 


Phillippa Cullen, Events/Structures, Ewing & 
George Paton Galleries, Melbourne, 1974. 
Photo from the University of Melbourne Archive 


interpretation and performance of a number of 


George Brecht’s fluxus events from his Water Yam 
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series published in 1964. 

One of the most dramatic events however, was 
Tim Burns For the Sake of Art where, over a period 
of three days, Burns exploded TV sets with gelig- 
nite while the audience watched the event on a video 
monitor in the safety of another part of the gallery. 
After each day’s explosion, the demolished sets were 
placed beside the monitor where a video-tape replay 
would show that particular TV displaying on its 
screen a previous TV explosion. The TV displaying 
the other would then itself explode while being La) 


videotaped for the next days’ demolition. Events like 
Tim Burns (right), For the Sake of Art, 


Ewing & George Paton Galleries, 1974. 
subject to obsessive bureaucratic health and safety Photo from the University of Melbourne Archive 


this could never happen today in a public institution 


regulations. 

The Events/Structures exhibition, in a number of ways, set a precedent. It was the first large group exhi- 
bition to feature performance art as the predominant art form. In later years, large group exhibitions of 
performance art were to become institutionalised, with the Act I, II, and III exhibitions in Canberra. In the 
meantime, the work presented during the Events/Structures show still indicated a strong interest among 
artists for conceptual and body-art forms of performance. By the time ACT I came about, many of the artists 
in this exhibition had ceased working in performance modes and a new generation had replaced them - 
with different interests and different styles of performance. 

With conceptual art and performance still very much a prevalent and popular art form during the mid- 
seventies, several people felt the need to establish a centre for experimental art that was more specifically 
orientated to the development of experimental art in Australia than the bureaucratically beleaguered Power 
Institute. The idea began with Donald Brook, who had recently left the Power Institute to take up a position 
at Flinders University in Adelaide. Early in 1974, while in Adelaide, Brook approached Richard Llewellyn, 
Bert Flugelman, Clifford Frith, Ian North and Aggie Read to form a committee to work on plans for the 
development of such a centre. At that time the Llewellyn Gallery was the only commercial gallery in South 
Australia that was willing to show non-commercial experimental artwork. It was therefore planned to use 
the gallery as the base for the proposed Experimental Art Foundation. However, while negotiating for funds 
to establish the foundation, the Llewellyn Gallery closed - another victim of the failing art object market. 
A grant was finally obtained from the Visual Arts Board of the Australia Council in October 1974, and 
the Experimental Art Foundation was established in the Jam Factory - a large building acquired by the 
State Government to house the Craft Authority of South Australia. In December 1974, Noel Sheridan was 
appointed to the position of running the foundation and, together with the assistance of Aggie Read, Steve 
Leishman and other members of the foundation, they set about building the space. 

The first event staged by the EAF was an international exhibition of conceptual art, originally curated 
by the American critic Lucy Lippard for The Seattle Show. From the contacts made through the exhibition, 
an information centre was established to communicate with overseas artists. During the first year’s exhibi- 
tion program, a variety of local and interstate artists were shown, including Bob Ramsay, Ian Hamilton, 


Steve Leishman, Dave Dolan and others. The following year, the program was broadened from the visual 


g9 
Us 


arts to include experimental music, poetry, perfor- 
mance art and dance. In addition, a printing work- 
shop was established to print artists’ books, graphic 
material and catalogues. Over the next several years 
performance art events became a frequent part of 
the foundation's exhibition programs. One planned 
event, however, generated a considerable degree of 
controversy, plunging the EAF onto the front pages 


of the newspapers. 


In August 1975, after presenting an event at the 


Stelarc, Event for Stretched Skin 1, Maki Gallery, 
Tokyo, 1976. Photo from the artist’s collection 


Ewing and George Paton Gallery in Melbourne, 
Stelarc travelled to Adelaide to prepare for an event 
entitled Suspend/Extend - Event for Stretched Skin to be held at the Experimental Art Foundation. It indi- 
cated a new direction for Stelarc, involving the insertion of eight large fishhooks through the skin with which 
the artist would be suspended from bolts in the gallery ceiling. A week prior to the event the press began 
to have a field day with the proposal. Medical practitioners were consulted, the police were interviewed 
and the morality and ethics of such an event were hotly debated. On the 21 August, two hours before the it 
was to begin, the EAF suddenly withdrew their support of the event. A statement was issued by Dr Donald 
Brook, Chairman of the Experimental Art Foundation: “The EAF has taken medical advice on the projected 
art work by Stelarc that had been scheduled for performance tonight at 8pm. In the light of that advice, the 
Executive of the Foundation is convinced that the performance should not take place. This information has 
been communicated to the artist. The Foundation declared that it no longer condones or lends support to 
the work in any way, and requests its members and members of the general public neither to participate in 
the work as assistants nor to condone it by witnessing the performance in the event that the artist should 
insist upon proceeding with it under his own or any other auspices: * Stelarc quickly defended his position 
arguing that his work had been sabotaged by the EAF and that the two doctors he had consulted believed the 
suspension was possible and that little physical damage would be incurred by using quarter inch diameter 
hooks. Charges of masochism were also hotly denied by Stelarc: ‘Let me stress again, I am not interested 
in human states or attitudes or perversions... am concerned with extending, not perverting the human 
organism: © Stelarc returned to Japan and on the 16 May 1976 succeeded in suspending his body by hooks 
in an event at the Maki Gallery, Tokyo. Stelarc has subsequently performed over seventeen suspensions since 


1976, several of which have been in Australia. 


POLITICS AND PATRONS 


The growth in experimental art during the mid-seventies, and the establishment of such bodies as the EAF at 
a time when even commercial galleries were experiencing great difficulty in surviving, can in part be attrib- 
uted to the new benevolent funding policies of the Australian Council for the Arts, as well as the sponsor- 
ship of private corporations and individuals like John Kaldor. The Australian Council for the Arts. its orig- 
inal title, was first established in 1967 by Prime Minister Harold Holt who, replacing Robert Menzies after 
his retirement in 1966, began a series of mild reform programs. As Donald Horne writes: ‘Single handed, 
Menzies had held up for sixteen years practical consideration of plans prepared since 1949 for setting up a 


government body for encouragement of the arts, including the establishment of a national theatre’ * 
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With Menzies retired, Holt established the new Australian Council for the Arts in November 1967 and 
H. C. Coombs was appointed as the first executive officer, with an initial budget of $1.66 million. On 17 
December 1967 PM Harold Holt disappeared while swimming at Portsea surf beach and John Gorton 
was elected as replacement Prime Minister. Gorton continued with Holt’s reform programs, and in 1969 
increased the Australian Council for the Arts funding, as well as establishing an Experimental Film and 
Television fund, which legitimised the underground film movement. Ironically, the first government subsi- 
dised experimental film was a documentary based on the Moratorium movement's attack on the Australian 
Government's commitment to the Vietnam War. 

In December 1972, Gough Whitlam’s Labor Party won the election, and almost immediately Whitlam 
embarked on a program of wide-ranging social reforms including the release of all draft resisters, and an 
end to Australia’s involvement in the Vietnam War. In 1973, Whitlam both restructured and revitalised the 
Australian Council for the Arts, virtually doubling it’s budget to $5.7 million. By the end of 1975, after the 
Whitlam government was outrageously sacked from office by the Governor General John Kerr over the 
Loans Affair, government spending in the arts was at a record high level. 

During this period there was also a dramatic rise in the number of art prizes, scholarships and compe- 
titions sponsored by wealthy individuals and large corporations. One person in particular, John Kaldor, 
owner of a large textile company, developed a program of art projects designed to bring the latest avant- 
garde art to Australia. His first two projects were Christos Wrapped Coast in 1969 and Harald Szeeman’s 
exhibition in 1971. 

In August 1973, Kaldor sponsored the English artists Gilbert and George to perform their Singing 
Sculpture event at the Art Gallery of NSW and later at the National Gallery of Victoria. The event involved 
the artists, wearing bronze makeup and suits, miming to a tape recording of Underneath the Arches while at 
the same time executing a few stylised dance steps on top of a table. Attracting large crowds, the two artists 
performed for five hours a day, non-stop, for a five day show at each gallery. 

That same year, Kaldor also sponsored the Italian artist Antoni Miraldi to come to Australia to prepare a 
coloured feast for the opening of his new Sydney showrooms. Miraldi prepared a table spread with a variety 
of breads and foods coloured with vibrant food dyes. Kaldor’s next major project was in March 1976 when, 
together with the renamed Australia Council for the Arts, they sponsored avant-garde cellist Charlotte 
Moorman and composer/video artist Nam June Paik to present a series of concerts and performance art 
events in Sydney, and later Adelaide, for the 9" Biennial Adelaide Festival of Arts. In both cities, Moorman 
performed a variety of earlier compositions, for example; TV bra for Living Sculpture (1969); Paik’s Concerto 
for TV Cello (1971); Cut Piece by Yoko Ono (1963-64); Infiltration Homogen for Cello by Joseph Beuys (1966); 
and Chamber Music by Takehisa Kosugi (1965). Kosugi also happened to be in Australia, with John Cage 
and David Tudor, as part of the orchestra touring with the Merce Cunningham dance company. 

Moorman also performed several new works, one of which entitled Sky Kiss was presented outside the 
Sydney Opera House where Moorman, wearing an elaborate harness, was suspended above the ground by a 
number of brightly coloured helium-filled balloons while playing the cello. It was a bumper year for overseas 
artists visiting Australia. Apart from Moorman, Paik, Cage and the Merce Cunningham dance company, Les 
Levine, an American conceptual artist, visited Australia and presented a number of video works, as well as 
broadcasting several video ‘art ads’ on Australian commercial television. 

In addition, the American conceptual art group ‘Ant Farm’ was sponsored jointly by students of the 


Architecture department of the NSW Institute of Technology, the Australia Council for the Arts, and various 


Charlotte Moorman, Sky Kiss, music composition by Jim McWilliams, Sydney Opera House, 1976. 
Kaldor Public Art Projects No.5 Moorman & Paik. Photos courtesy of Kaldor Public Art Projects . 


Sydney art and architecture schools to present a series of lectures and performance events in both Sydney 
and Canberra. One of these events entitled Car-men, held on 16 May 1976 outside the Sydney Opera House, 
involved a concert performed by a semicircle of twenty cars wired up to microphones and amplifiers. The 
musical score, conducted by Antfarm member Curtis Schreier dressed in a kangaroo suit, called for the 
revving of motors, squeaking of windscreen wipers and honking of horns in a predetermined sequence. © 

The next major event by Antfarm was a performance entitled Ned Telly and the Golden Spanner. Devised 
as a TV media event for Channel 9’s A Current Affair, the performance involved Ned Telly the media outlaw, 
dressed in overalls with a TV set for a head, symbolically undoing the Sydney Harbour Bridge with a large 
golden spanner to release Sydney from its technological bondage. 

Out of this particular event the ‘Unknown Artist’ was born, dressed in white overalls and a mirror faced 
TV head. After presenting several events Antfarm members Doug Michels, Doug Hurr and Curtis Schreier 
returned to the USA. However, the ‘Unknown Artist’ continued to exist through the activities of Victor 
Allen and Bob Perry, two final year architect students who had assisted Antfarm and Charlotte Moorman 
with their Australian events. 

Numerous events were performed by the ‘Unknown Artist, including one appearance during the turbu- 
lent opening of the 1976 Sydney Biennial, when a large group of artists walked out in protest during Prime 
Minister Malcolm Fraser’s opening speech. Newspaper photographs reporting the incident showed the 


‘Unknown Artist’ shaking hands with the Prime Minister, surrounded by nervous body guards, while Fraser’s 
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face is reflected on the mirrored front of the artist’s 
TV head. Fraser’s popularity was at an all time low 
after the sacking of the Gough Whitlam govern- 
ment. The political conniving and backstabbing 
that led to the dismissal of the Labor government 
and the reinstatement of power to the conservatives 
immediately caused a very traumatic and emotional 
polarisation of Australian society. 

Suddenly everyone was interested in local poli- 
tics, including the Australian art world of the 
seventies. Whitlam’s midas touch with the arts had 
gained the Labor party a large following within the 
art world, and thus large numbers of artists soon 
mobilised over what seemed to be a severe threat 
to Australian democracy. People rallied from all 
over the country in support of Whitlam. In Sydney, 
artists organized a huge Artists for Whitlam rally at 
the Capitol Theatre, which was followed up by an 
Artists for Whitlam exhibition at the Paddington 
Town Hall. 


For a brief period local Australian politics stimu- 


lated a radical politicisation of a number of artists, 


Ant Farm, Ned Telly and the Golden Spanner, 
and became the content of much of their work. Mural Sydney Harbour Bridge, 1976. 


painting, experimental film and video, and some Photo from the artist 

performance art began to adopt themes of a sort of 

nationalist socialism, supporting the Australian worker and the concept of trade unionism as a protection 
against exploitation by the capitalist classes. It was also during these heady years that an Australian artist, 
Ivan Durrant, made international front-page news with a series of events that shocked both the public and 
the art establishment. 

Durrant, a realist painter who as a youth had worked in an abbotoir, devised an art event designed to 
be widely covered by the news media and thus reach a wider audience than the narrow confines of the art 
world. Durrant believed that if an art idea is important and valid then any means of communicating that 
idea is acceptable. He also felt that an art idea should be relevant to the artist’s own background rather 
than relate to specific fashionable concepts. Durrant, through his work, hoped to challenge people's passive 
acceptance of rules, ideas and practices dictated by society. ° He devised an event entitled Beverley, the 
Amazing Performing Cow to be staged at the Alexander Theatre, Monash University on the 26 May 1975 in 
which a live cow would be slaughtered publically. The event, rather than being an anti-meat statement, was 
an assault on a social hypocrisy, in that many people eat packaged meat from their local supermarkets but 
close their minds to the fact that an animal must die to provide it. 

Durrant deliberately leaked information about the planned event to the press, fully aware that the 
expected public uproar would force him to cancel the event. However, a few days later, “Beverley the Cow’ 


was slaughtered in front of a ‘A Current Affair’ news team, and the carcass deposited on the forecourt of the 
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DONT KILL ME 
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a euhawe alter he ronddparents and another man (See F 2), 


Ivan Durrant, Severed Hand newspaper story, 1975. Photo from the artist 


National Gallery of Victoria during the Modern Masters exhibition. It represented a protest against interfer- 
ence by the establishment in the freedom of artists’ creativity. Durrant cleverly manipulated the press, and 


the event gained international news coverage, generating fierce debates over the ethics of such events as art. 
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Around the same period, Durrant, impersonating a member of the medical profession, studied pros- 
thetics at the Royal Melbourne Hospital, where he began constructing an artificial hand until he was finally 
discovered and asked to leave. A month after the slaughtered cow event, Durrant devised The Severed Hand 
hoax, after realising the possibilities of manipulating the news media. He began to wonder about the validity 
of the information sources of the media, and to what extent people base their judgments on these sources. 
With Clive Evatt, director of Sydney’s Hogarth Gallery, Durrant exhibited the severed hand he had created at 
the Royal Melbourne Hospital, allowing both the press and the public to think the hand was real — without 
specifically stating one way or the other. The severed hand became front-page news for several days, and 
many people actually believed that it was real, prompting an investigation by the police. They, once satisfied 
that the hand was a fake, generously agreed to keep their discovery to themselves. 

On 22 December 1975, Durrant continued with his attacks on the hypocrisies of society by organising 
an event entitled The Last Supper, where the guests, invited to what appeared to be an ordinary dinner party, 
had to each kill, gut and cook crayfish and pidgeons before they could eat them for their supper. The event 
was recorded on a film entitled Chopping Block and presented publically in February 1976. Several years 
later, in December 1978, Durrant — continuing with the same theme — held a cattle auction at the Warragul 
saleyards, where cattle painted with the words Edible Art were auctioned off to abattoirs and members of 
the public. 

In August 1986 another event involving the National Gallery of Victoria rocked the Australian art world. 
Pablo Picasso's painting The Weeping Woman, recently purchased by the NGV for a record $1.6 million, 
disappeared from its frame on the gallery wall. The theft was claimed to have been organised by a group 
calling themselves the Australian Cultural Terrorists. A number of demands were made in letters to the 
then Victorian Minister for the Arts, Race Mathews, who was also the Police Minister. The group demanded 
that first the minister must announce a commitment to increase funding of the arts by 10% over three 
years, and secondly institute a new annual art prize of $25,000 called The Picasso Ransom, to be awarded 


to painters under the age of 35. The minister refused these demands and placed a reward of $50,000 for 


the return of the painting and arrest of the thieves. In the interim, Sydney painter Juan Davila created a 
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Ivan Durrant, The Last Supper, 1975. Stills from the film Chopping Block 
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replica titled The Picasso Theft and offered to donate 
it to the National Gallery of Victoria in place of the 
stolen painting. Davila wrote that ‘mine is a real one, 
but mysteriously, this painting also went missing. 
Eventually, after the director of the NGV, Patrick 
McCaughey, pleaded for the return of the painting 
undamaged, stating that he wouldn't press for pros- 
ecution, an anonymous tipoff was received and the 
painting was found carefully wrapped and placed 
in locker 227 at Spencer Street Station. The mystery 
still remains about who exactly were the Australian 
Cultural Terrorists. Ten years earlier European 
performance artist Ulay removed a painting from 
the Neue Nationalgalerie in Berlin. He entered an 
immigrant Turkish family’s apartment and hung the 
painting on their wall as a dadaesque attack on the 
german art establishment. After fleeing the country, 


Ulay was eventually arrested two years later. 


THE WOMEN’S ART MOVEMENT Max with The Weeping Woman by Pablo Picasso 
By mid-to-late seventies, radicalism, to a certain at the National Gallery of Victoria. 

extent, was beginning to decrease. With the end of Photo by Ben Jenkinson 

the Vietnam War, the one main unifying factor that 

brought a large number of people together to question the morality and ethics of the establishment was no 
longer a major issue. In the meantime, however, women in Australia and throughout the western world were 
beginning the battle against the patriarchal male domination of society. The Women’s Liberation Movement 
began in the USA somewhere around 1967, evolving out of what historians have called the second wave of 
feminism - the first wave being the suffrage movement which in 1902 earned Australian women the right 
to vote. 

Within two years, the Women’s Liberation Movement had spread to Australia and women’s groups began 
forming in Sydney and Adelaide in 1969, and Melbourne, Brisbane and Canberra in 1970. One of the earliest 
public demonstrations of feminism in Australia occurred at Sydney University in 1970 at the beginning of 
a large anti-Vietnam War rally, where a group of women gave a speech and introduced the symbolic bra 
burning to the Australian press. As Donald Horne points out: ‘Almost all the early women’s libbers came 
to the women’s movement from the anti- Vietnam War and draft resistance movement. Some felt a special 
frustration that they werent able to resist the draft themselves? “ 

By 1971, the women’s movement began to consolidate and gain public attention, particularly with the 
publication of Germaine Greer’s The Female Eunuch and the rapid climb in notoriety of the author - as a 
result of her fiery public appearances. As the movement developed and began tackling the problems of the 
inequality women faced in society, a number of women artists began to examine, and attempt to improve, 
the position of women artists in Australia. 


In 1974, a Women’s Art Movement was formed in Sydney to challenge the male-dominated art scene. 
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This development did not necessarily spring from the women’s liberation movement, since many of the 
women artists involved, including Barbara Hall and Vivienne Binns, had little experience with organised 
feminism. Springing from an ideological platform to a much lesser extent than the main feminist move- 
ment, the WAM evolved out of the moral issues surrounding the attitudes of art critics and curators towards 
women artists. Women artists in the past were more often than not neglected by the art establishment 
and almost completely ommitted from art history. By the same token, contemporary women artists had to 
contend with critics and curators either ignoring them completely, or adopting a condescending attitude 
by not taking their work seriously. As Barbara Hall recollects: ‘If you were a woman artist or performer, 
people looked around for your boyfriend’ ® Many of the discussions during the early sessions of WAM were 
centred around two main issues; evolving a feminine aesthetic, and the women’s movement theme; ‘that the 
personal is political, a theme that was also adopted in a different context by the Inhibodress conceptualists. 

In 1975, the New York art critic Lucy Lippard visited Australia as a guest of the Power Institute for 
International Women’s Year. Her visit to Melbourne and subsequent lecture at the Ewing Gallery on women’s 
art in America, inspired the formation of the Women’s Art Forum and the establishment of the Women’s Art 
Register — an ongoing documentary compilation of slides and women artists’ biographies that is now held 
at the Carringbush Library in Melbourne. However, an early split occurred within the Women’s Art Forum 
over the issue of professionalism versus amateurism. ° Several of the younger, less conservative members, 
left and later formed the LIP collective and produce the women’s art magazine LIP From 1974 on, many 
women artists began to seriously examine feminism and how it applied to women’ art in Australia. 

While the Sydney movement developed a more radical activist outlook — with protests, newsletters and 
surveys — the Melbourne groups developed an emphasis on women’s educational projects and exhibitions of 
women’s art. As Barbara Hall maintained in her seminar, one of the main male ‘putdowns’ of women artists 
was that they were not initiators. This was quickly disproved with a series of historical exhibitions, forums 
and seminars organised by women. They included: Australian Women Filmmakers Ewing & George Paton 
Gallery, 1974; Women in the Arts and Media, Ewing Gallery 1974 and Australian Women Artists, 100 Years 
1840-1940, Ewing Gallery, 1975. 

In August 1976 a group of women artists formed the “Women’s Art Movement’ in Adelaide. The 
movement attracted a large membership for a small city like Adelaide and greatly increased its influence 
with political lobbying. The group also set its priorities on exhibitions of women’s art, performances and 
obtaining a permanent building to house the movement. Over the years the South Australian Women’s Art 
Movement became the most active of the women’s’ § 
art movements. Numerous exhibitions were held | 
by the Adelaide group, the first large show being 
The Womens Show in 1977, which quite literally 
involved hundreds of women artists and organisers. 
It was during this period more and more women 
artists began to work in the area of performance art. 


Performance, with its blend of theatre, visual arts 


and poetry, lent itself as an ideal means of social 


expression. It became an ideal vehicle with which 


Lucy Lippard (left), Ewing & George Paton 
Galleries, Melbourne, 1975. 
Photo by Sue Ford, courtesy of Ben Ford 


women artists could explore their reassessments of 


themselves, other women, and their role in society. 


In November 1979, the Adelaide WAM organ- 
ised a Women’s Performance Month. The exhibition 
included poetry readings, video and super-8 film 
screenings, a seminar on women’ performance 
art, and performances by Jane Kent, Anne Marsh, 
Catherine Cherry, Judy Turpin, Sandra Greentree, 
Jude Watters, Vineta Lagzdina, Andrea Taylor, Jude 
Adams and Lynne Woods. The next year, following 
the success of the Women's Performance Month, the 
director of the Ewing and George Paton Galleries, 
Kiffy Rubbo and the gallery staff, Judy Annear and 
Aleks Danko, collaborated with Jane Kent and Anne Jan Hunter, Rock the Dolly, Women at Work, 


Marsh of the Adelaide WAM to organise a national Ewing & George Paton Galleries, Melbourne, 
1980. Photo by Aleks Danko 


exhibition of women’s performance art. Entitled 
Women at Work, the week-long event of performances, seminars and documentation of exhibitions from 
women around Australia took place in June 1980 in the Ewing Gallery and the grounds of Melbourne 
University. The women who performed included Catherine Cherry, Anne Marsh, Jane Kent and Vineta 
Lagzdina from Adelaide, Bonita Ely, Jill Orr, Ann Fogarty and Liz Patterson from Melbourne; Joan Grounds, 
Jackie Lawes and Anna Paci from Sydney; Jan Hunter from Hobart and the “Wimmins Circus. The variety 
and range of approaches to the work was deliberately chosen to cover a wide area. The work varied from 
the socio-political and environmental issues of Anne Marsh, Joan Grounds and Bonita Ely to the private 
and personal concerns of Jill Orr, Jan Hunter and Ann Fogarty, as well as the theatrical approaches of the 
‘Wimmin’s Circus’ and Liz Patterson and the experimental music events of Vineta Lagzdina. A common 
theme ran through virtually all the work in the exhibition. Primarily it confronted the concerns of women 
and women at work. 

A number of women’s group exhibitions were held over the next several years, including the Lovely 
Motherhood Show in 1981 and Quantum Leaps in 1982, which also included performance by women artists. 
The climax of all these exhibitions was in October 1982 when, after years of lobbying, the male-dominated 
art establishment relented some of its patriarchal attitudes towards women artists and supported a huge 
Women and Arts Festival in New South Wales. This included a number of exhibitions of women’s art at major 
Sydney art galleries, and a large survey exhibition at the Art Gallery of New South Wales entitled From the 
Inside Out: Aspects of Women’ Art. The festival, rather than being an ideological platform for feminism, was 
alternatively a forum recognising women’s contributions to the arts in Australia. It included a wide-ranging 
multi-faceted program of forums, workshops, seminars, exhibitions, performances and film screenings, 


spread throughout Sydney and New South Wales. 


THE SECOND GENERATION 


By 1975-76 both a quantitative and qualitative change had begun to appear in Australian performance 
art. The number of artists consistently working with performance had suddenly quadrupled and, at the 
same time, the overall quality of the work had evolved and was much more mature. The explanation for 
this sudden efflorescence of performance in Australia, and for that matter worldwide, is difficult and quite 
complex. Basically, minimalism, conceptual art, earthworks, body art and performance had all been around 
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long enough to be assimilated into the curriculum of many art schools. At the same time, there was an 
increased informality in the teaching methods at these schools, which encouraged students to experiment in 
different media from their chosen fields of study - usually either painting or sculpture — as was the case with 
this author. This was also influenced by the sudden proliferation of Australia Council grants between 1972 
and 1976, which enabled a large number of the early pioneers of Australian conceptual art and performance 
to travel overseas where they could further study and develop their art. 

On returning to Australia, many of these artists obtained teaching positions at various art schools and 
thus, being better informed, were able to impart a stimulating influence on the next young generation of 
artists and students. At this time there was also a greater number of students enrolling in art schools in each 
successive year, and an ever-increasing number of overseas artists visiting Australia to present performance 
events and guest lectures at various art schools and public art institutions. 

One of the most influential effects on the development of performance during this period may also 
be attributed to the increasing incidence and informality of large multimedia group exhibitions like the 
Mildura Sculpture Triennial. The original format of the Triennial was that of a sculpture competition, 
however, from 1970 onwards the director, Tom McCullough, altered the guidelines of the Triennial by 
changing the competitive award to that of a purchasing fund - as well as abolishing pre-selection of the 
work. This allowed the artists greater freedom of experimentation with their work and thus, increasingly 
from 1970-73 onwards, the more formalised types of sculpture were being replaced by earthworks, instal- 
lations, conceptual art, environmental works, participatory events and performance. Some of the artists 
participating in these shows were also lecturers at art schools, and hence were more often than not accompa- 
nied by large groups of students. The latter were only too eager to help set up the work and attend the many 
parties, forums and discussion groups held during the first weeks of the exhibition. 

In such an isolated, rural environment as Mildura, the concentration of large numbers of artists and 
students in one small city had a profound effect on the exhibition and its participants. It created, in effect, 
an extremely active, artistically intense communal atmosphere, and presented one of the very few occasions 
where artists and students from around Australia could meet for an extended period of time and form new 
friendships, renew old associations and discuss art and ideas informally around the campfire. 

From 1975-78 on, students were also encouraged to present work in a separate uncatalogued area of 
the exhibition, resulting in a great variety of experimentation and cross-fertilisation of ideas - often stimu- 
lated by the example of their older peers. It is ironical that this particularly effective experimental work- 
shop quality, which so characterised the Mildura Triennials as the foremost avant-garde exhibition of three 
dimensional art in Australia and the focus of national attention in sculpture, should also have led to its veri- 
table demise in 1978, when the Mildura City Council began to severely object to the increasing prevalence 
of experimental art forms in the exhibition - in particular performance art. 

The political storm that developed as a consequence of the council's intrusion, and the subsequent 
burning by the city council of all copies of a follow-up book documenting the 1978 Triennial, based on a 
councillors objection to certain images, eventually led McCullough to resign his position as director and the 
banning by the council of all performance at future Triennials. Many artists reciprocated by boycotting the 
later Mildura Triennials, opting to exhibit instead at the new Australian Sculpture Triennial, established in 
1981 with McCullough as its first director. 

The dramatic increase in performance art presentations during this period was accompanied by a 


substantial qualitative change in the form and content of most of the new work. Throughout the world, 
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Jill Orr, Response, Mildura Sculpture Triennial, 1978. Photo from the artist 


the extreme radical politics and the uneasy climate of social reform, highlighted by the student revolution 
in Paris in May 1968, the mass protests in American Universities in the sixties, and later the Vietnam War 
Moratorium marches, were beginning to subside. A new era of social conservatism was beginning to form, 
enhanced by the politically tumultuous end to the Vietnam War and the growing worldwide monetary and 
energy crises. The initial provocational phase of performance art, designed to unsettle a complacent art 
establishment and public, and break through the impasse created during the crisis in art, which had reached 
its peak with the development of minimalism and conceptual art, was now making way to a refinement of 
ideas evolved during the early stages in the sixties. Performance was to be extended into other less alienating 
and polemical realms of investigation. 

The turning point came around 1976, when many of the original body-artists and conceptualists had 
ceased performing, and a new generation was beginning to take their place. While continuing with many 
of the same themes, and a certain amount of intellectual rigour, features of the late sixties-early seventies 
artists, the new generation embellished their work with certain aspects of pleasure and entertainment values 
which strict conceptualism had denied. They also began to add narrative elements, sequential presentations, 
and create complex performance environments and props. These separated their work from the sombre 
intellectual, minimalist actions of the conceptualists and body-artists. As a result, the new work began to 
approach the more traditional performance modes of theatre and cabaret, with the artists becoming increas- 
ingly concerned with attracting and pleasing their audiences, rather than, as historian RoseLee Goldberg 
describes, horrifying or boring them to death with sombre and cerebral conceptualism and philosophical 
rhetoric. 


Their desire was to reach a more general public than the traditional art audience. This, historically, had 
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always been the intention of performance, but rarely the reality. While much of the means and methodology 
remained basically the same, the unavoidable ‘generation gap’ accounted for many of the differences in the 
final form of much of the new performance work. The older artists were products of the fifties - their forma- 
tive teenage years experienced the oppression and conservatism of the Menzies years in Australia or the 
McCarthy years in the USA. They were members of a generation who became political activists — the draft 
resisters, the protesting uni-students, the drug experimenting hippies, and the original alternative lifers of 
the sixties and early seventies. 

The later generation were what RoseLee Goldberg calls the ‘first television generation’ Their childhood 
was spent propped before a TV set, and they were witness, albeit subliminally, to sixties protest, watching 
images of the Vietnam War, mass Moratorium marches, protest sit-ins and gigantic pop festivals, while 
eating their evening meal in front of the TV. They were media children. Thus, as Goldberg points out: “.. 
whereas the conceptual artists could be said to have been searching for an existential essence through their 
work, the ‘media artists’ received it all as so much recycled imagery - the post Warhol children, the children 
of distance and dissimilation’ 

This generation gap between the old and new sensibilities becomes only too obvious when one examines 
situations where, for example, Noel Sheridan, a conceptual artists and organiser of the 1980 EAF perfor- 
mance week, was reported to have much difficulty in coming to terms with the work of new performance 
groups like ‘Side F/X; “The Collective’ and “Tsk Tsk Tsk’ because of their emphasis on performances that 
entertain the audience through modes more representative of popular culture than ‘high art. ° 

Side F/X, a place rather than a name of a group, was very much a product of Sydney, with its performers 
utilizing a blend of theatre, cabaret and the visual arts that incorporated a element of populist entertainment 
aimed more directly at ordinary public audiences rather than the usual art audience. Side F/X was actually a 
part of the old Marist Brothers school in Darlinghurst, Sydney, which once housed the art department of the 
Alexander Mackie College of Advanced Education. Side F/X was opened, in 1978, by the East City Group 
primarily as a community centre for creative experimentation, but also to serve as an access, resource and 
information centre. The home and workplace of a group of artists, theatre people, musicians and filmmakers, 
over the years Side F/X became a regular venue for a variety of events. Some of the types of events held there 
included art exhibitions, several seasons of Cabaret Conspiracy, film screenings by Tim Burns, music events 
by Warren Burt, Greg Schmiemer and Carl Vine, weekly evenings of performance events including Cap Wap 
an installation and performance by Richard Maude, and performances by a group of New Zealand artists 
during the 1979 Sydney Biennale. As Richard Maude recollects, Side F/X: “... began to develop a broad rela- 
tionship between the arts and community - through activities as diverse as the presentation of performance 
works derived from both art and theatre, and through exhibitions of art, films and public meetings: ”° 

Eventually Side F/X was forced to close, a victim of Sydney’s real estate developers. Where Side F/X 
appears more like a contemporary version of establishments like The Arts Factory and The Yellow House, 
(that is a base for artists of similar persuasions to live, work and interact with the local community), on 
a more individual basis, a number of artists were forming collaborations with musicians, film and video 
makers in an attempt to form a marriage between elements of performance art and popular culture. 

The approach of these new groups was to drop many of the theoretical propositions and intense concep- 
tualism of the older generation artists in favour of re-composing media ingredients more appropriate to 
the television-radio-rock and roll environment that constituted their childhood. In a sense, the differences 


between the two ideologies could be likened to that between minimalism and pop art. Their new heroes 


were no longer artists like Allan Kaprow, Yves Klein, Dennis Oppenheim or Joseph Beuys but English punk 
music groups like The Sex Pistols, The Clash and artists like Andy Warhol or COUM Transmissions. 

Many of these new groups also traded heavily in the media symbols of past art movements. In the early 
stages, the intentional amateurism, violence and antisocial oeuvre of English punk tended to reflect the 
performances of the futurists and the dadaists, thus inspiring a re-examination of these movements and the 
adoption by music groups of band names like Cabaret Voltaire and the Bauhaus. The post punk, new wave 
period alternatively saw a resurgence of fashion and glamour, and a fascination for the media symbols of the 
early sixties, with pop artist Andy Warhol emerging as a youth cult figure along with pop super-stars Duran 
Duran and Adam Ant. 

The new artist-musician groups that developed during this period, particularly in New York, played 
both sides of the coin - they still maintained an association with the art world, presenting performances 
in art galleries and art festivals, as well as performing in rock clubs and pubs. This satisfied their desire to 
express the part of their rock and roll heritage which constituted a major part of their cultural background. 
In New York such groups were The Erasers, DNA, and Theoretical Girls; in London, Throbbing Gristle; and 
in Australia, SPK, The Collective (later called The Dance) and Tsk Tsk Tsk, the name written as three direc- 
tion arrows. 

Other Australian artists, like Tim Johnson and Peter Tyndall, while not making a complete transition to 
pop music, occasionally utilised a punk or rock music type performance as a vehicle for their performance 
events. During one event in 1980 at the 475 Club in Melbourne, Tyndall, with the assistance of several musi- 
cians, formed a band called the Ivan D’Rants and advertised that they would publically slaughter a pig during 
the performance. When the police arrived, along with a huge crowd, a small pink plastic pig was produced at 
the end of the music and symbolically slaughtered with all the aggression of an English punk music concert. 

While Tyndall’s events involved to some extent a tongue in cheek plagiarism of the punk movement, 
Philip Brophy’s Tsk Tsk Tsk attempted to seriously examine aspects of minimalism through a punk-new 
wave music performance style during a period when, characteristic of the punk era, an audience's highest 
accolade was to spit at the band. During this period Tsk Tsk Tsk developed a blend of performance art and 
new wave music performance that allowed them to perform at both rock venues and art galleries. One of 
their principle objectives was to bring art into pubs, and pop music into art galleries. Originally formed in 
1977, the group developed as a collective, with many of its individual members working in areas of music, 
film, video, sculpture and performance. On regular occasions the group would work together to present 
multi-media performances that would often involve all five media. Their first event, entitled A Readers 
Digest Compilation of Abridged Conceptual Songs, was presented in April 1977 at the Melbourne University 
Union Theatre. The event was, as the title suggests, a historical journey amongst the abridged work of Henry 
Mancini, Walter Carlos, Anthe Monte, J. J. Cale, Brian Eno, David Bowie and others, illustrated by several 
synthesizers, electric guitar, saxophones and dancers. After another experimental music event in July, 
the group experimented with theatre and staged A, a play based on a novel written by Andy Warhol, (an 
acknowledged influence on the group) at the Menzies Theatre, LaTrobe University in August 1977. 

Over the next few years, Tsk Tsk Tsk performed numerous experimental music concerts, punk music gigs 
and theatre events at various pubs, discos, clubs, art galleries and colleges. However the event which gained 
them the greatest acclaim by both art critics and music critics, judging by the reprinted reviews in their self 
published book, was an event entitled Asphyxiation: What is this thing called Disco. ”! First performed at the 
Ewing and George Paton Gallery, Melbourne in 1980, the event primarily involved Philip Brophy, Maria 


Tsk Tsk Tsk, Asphyxiation: What is This Thing Called Disco, Ewing & George Patton Galleries, 1980. 
Photographs courtesy of the University of Melbourne Archive 


Kozic, Leigh Parkhill, Jane Stevenson, and Ralph Traviato, miming to pre-recorded tapes by the band while 
selected fashion slides from Vogue type magazines were projected onto a backdrop. Included with the event 
was an installation featuring the various musical instruments used by the band mounted on pedestals and 
framed by empty picture frames suspended from the ceilings. On the wall behind the instruments were 
large fashion photos from Vogue and angled strips of fluorescent light. Accompanying the performance and 
installation was a lengthy text containing a critical analysis of disco aimed at exposing the ideology that 
underlies the movement. 

The Collective were another performance group that began in the art world and migrated to the club 
music scene. Originally conceived as a new music composers collective by Ken Guntar who left after a few 
months, the group grew to include sculptor Neil Howe, composer Greg Riddell, poet Ian McBryde and 
ex The Models musician Ash Wednesday, with other performers coming and going from the group. They 
presented numerous events at performance art festivals, art galleries, fringe arts festivals and universities 
before they morphed into a contemporary glam-funk music band called The Dance playing in Melbourne’s 
pub and club scene. 

With some artists moving into the ‘real world’ of popular entertainment and the rock and roll industry, 
it was almost inevitable that they and others would also begin to explore the media world of television and 
video. As Goldberg points out: “... something so omnipresent as the media must be utilized and adopted, 
infiltrated and altered, for to avoid it was tantamount to living in the past, in a sentimental land of pastures 
and idyllic picnics along quietly flowing streams: ” 

Video had been around since the late sixties and was quickly recognised as an inexpensive medium for 
documenting performance art events. Mike Parr and Peter Kennedy were videotaping their collaborative 
event-actions and replaying them to art gallery audiences as early as 1970. Since then, a large number of 
artists have used video as a means of documenting their performance work. However from the mid-seven- 
ties, many artists, including Stelarc, Tim Burns, Arthur Wicks, Ken Unsworth, Lyndal Jones, Jill Scott, The 
Collective and Tsk Tsk Tsk had begun to use video in a creative way by incorporating prerecorded video 
images into their performance work. In addition, several artists, inspired perhaps by the work of video 
artists like Robert Randall and Frank Bendinelli, who worked almost entirely within the medium, had gone 
one step further, and were now devising performance events solely for the video camera. 

Using all the devices of modern video technology they were creating performance events to be viewed 


by the audience only through the medium of the television screen. One particular work by Gary Willis and 
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Eva Schramm, entitled Is this what you call Love?, 
was created specifically with public broadcast in 
mind, and was broadcast on commercial television 
in 1980 on CTC Channel 7, Canberra during the 
ACT II Performance Festival, and on GTV Channel 
9, Adelaide during the Adelaide Festival of Arts. 

In the commercial area of popular music, video 
performance has grown into a gigantic industry. In 
the sixties and early seventies the use of video in the 


pop music industry was simply to document the live 


performance of a band. However, after the success of 
films by the Beatles, it became acceptable for audi- Gary Willis & Eva Schramm, Is This What You 
ences to listen to rock music while viewing a collage Call Love?, 1980. Videoframe from the artist 

of zany narrative and non-narrative sequences of 

imagery. The large record companies were quick to see a future trend, and very soon every new record 
released was also accompanied by a video clip used to promote record sales through television broadcast. 

As the medium developed and became more competitive, the musicians and record producers began 
to seek more imagination and invention in their clips. Subsequently, they began to seek out experimental 
filmmakers and artists to create new ideas, particularly in the case where current fashion had led music 
to become more conventional than it had been in the past. In this way, the conventionality of the music is 
renovated and made more exciting by the apparent unconventionality of the video imagery. This enhanced 
function of the video clip has tended to reduce the importance of the music; so much so that in current tele- 
vision pop music programs the music codes are now often subordinate to the video codes of the clip. While 
not being particularly favourable to conventional musicians, whose music now plays second fiddle to the 
visual inventions of others, this situation is particularly advantageous to the performance artists who have 
opted to work in the quasi world between the visual arts and popular culture. 

In New York, performance artists like Laurie Anderson, who first moved from performing in art galleries 
to performing in clubs, had now graduated into the world of mass popular culture by signing a six year 
record contract with Warner Bros. The music which once accompanied her live performance events was 
now accompanied by sophisticated video performances and broadcast on TV music programs to millions 
of viewers throughout the world. 

While the amalgamation of performance art with the video and pop music expressions of popular culture 
represent one of the most recent developments in performance, it is not generally representative of the 
mainstream of Australian performance art. Performance worldwide was actually at the point of branching 
into two different directions. One direction, which RoseLee Goldberg calls the ‘high road, encompasses a 
marriage with aspects of popular entertainment — and the other, the ‘low road; remains very much within the 
context of the visual arts and therefore maintains a general low profile to the public ‘en masse’ In Australia, 
the majority of performance artists tended to follow the latter, owing, among other things, to a lack of art- 
rock club venues like those in New York which provided the breeding ground for the marriage of popular 
culture with ‘high art’ 

Alternatively, it was during this same period that two particular performance modes began to predomi- 


nate in the work of the second generation of Australian performance artists. In earlier performance the 


translation of concepts and ideas into performance 
demonstrations quite often produced events that 
were considerably abstract to the viewer, due to the 
absence of a narrative or an overall visual impres- 
sion that might provide clues to the interpretation 
of the work. In an attempt to avoid alienation of the 
audience, many artists turned to a style of perfor- 
mance which was more easily identifiable to the 
audience, and at the same time provided a means of 
communication and interaction on a more intimate 
and personal level. This they achieved by weaving 
aspects of their own personal history, or that of 
others, into the content of the performance. Thus by 
reconstructing ‘private memories’ through perfor- 
mance, they were able to achieve a greater degree of 
expression than strict conceptualism allowed. 

Some artists, like Graeme Davis, consistently 
worked in this method, creating powerful and often 
emotional works stemming from his experiences as 


a male nurse in psychiatric and geriatric hospitals. 


Others, like Dale Frank, used this approach spas- 


modically for specific works; one of which, entitled 


Graeme Davis, An Invalid Product as Subject, 
A Bear’s Paw, Melodies, presented in Amsterdam, Adelaide Festival of Art, 1980. 


was part of a series of memory performances, which 
create a subtle but nevertheless powerful and haunting image of isolation, loneliness and past memories. 
With the women’s movement however, the reconstruction of ‘private memories’ through public perfor- 
mance achieved its greatest effectiveness by providing an excellent means of expression for many social and 
politically conscious women. As Judy Chicago once said: “Performance can be fueled by rage in a way that 
painting and sculpture can't. The women in Fresno did performances with almost no skills, but they were 
powerful performances because they came out of authentic feelings’ ”’ Through the new information explo- 
sion on women's lives gathered by the movement, previously unexplored and often socially taboo subjects 
were now open to exploration, analysis and display. By adding the narrative of private memory identifiable 
to an audience (invariably other women), the artists were able to initiate an immediate feedback response 
as well as gaining support for the difficult and often painful exposure of the performer’s experiences and 
feelings. 

While the investigation of private memories supplied some artists with background material that formed 
a substantial new body of work, other artists were looking at ‘collective memory’ - investigating past 
rituals and myths, delving into aspects of ancient religions and sacred relics and reinterpreting these in a 
modern context. Some. like the Austrian artist Hermann Nitsch, a member of the Viennese actionist group, 
re-enacted ancient dionysian and christian rites in a modern context of loud music, blood, animal carcasses, 
nudity and sexual orgies, as a means of illustrating Aristotle's notion of catharsis through fear, terror and 


compassion. Where Nitsch and other members of the Viennese ‘Aktionismus’ performed actions centred 
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on expressionistic and psychological interests, maintaining some of the existential attitudes of the early 
Viennese expressionist painters, other artists adopted the role of a priest, shaman or ancient medicine man 
to explore the spiritual world, which in the past had always been a constant obsession and intimate part of 
mans social history. 

In some cases ritual performances based on this approach afforded a means by which the performer 
could transform the personal self into a mythic self and/or image, which was then used to emphasise an 
identification with nature. In other cases the artist attempted to imbue upon themselves the character of a 
spiritual guide, to transport the audience into a mythic world of ancient rites and rituals. The latter approach, 
however, quite often produced considerable problems, and many such performances failed for several basic 
reasons. First, it is very rare that an audience will share the same degree of spiritual enlightenment as the 
performer, and merely because an artist may have a spiritual vision that they wish to demonstrate does not 
always qualify them as a spiritual guide for others. Secondly, there is the question of the performer’s knowl- 
edge and understanding of the symbols and rites extracted from ancient cultures that are not of their own. 
Finally, there is also the problem of the validity of transplanting references to ancient ceremonies and beliefs 
into a modern context, and presenting these in an art gallery situation to an audience uneducated in such 
matters. 

While collective memory and ritual represent some of the approaches taken by artists like Jill Orr, Ralph 
Eberlein, Kevin Mortensen, Steven Turpie and Ken Unsworth, other artists applied a form of ritual-making 
that evolved, as Moira Roth points out: “.. in direct response to the performer’s specific autobiographical 
circumstances and often to the need to ritualise certain personal relationships: “4 Thus in 1979 Aleks Danko 
and Joan Grounds were inspired to present a series of events which were based around a type of ritualised 
marriage ceremony based on their personal relationship. Also in that year Jill Scott, an Australian artist who 
for the past six years had lived in the USA, performed a private event with her family entitled Homecoming 
that ritualised her return home from America to Australia. In 1982 Bonita Ely also adopted a ritualistic 
approach in a performance entitled A Mother shows her Daughter to the Universe, which as she explained: 
‘... Was an attempt to fill the gap left by my dissociation with the traditional christian ritual for parents and 


their newborn, and to form my own welcome to a new soul onto the planet: ” 


THE PERFORMANCE FESTIVALS 


During the period from 1976 to 1980, performance art worldwide had reached its peak development. 
Performance was now well established as an art genre in its own right, and had its own network of artists, 
performance venues, critics, magazines, historians, funding and exhibition festivals. In Australia, the ‘golden 
years’ of performance were highlighted by a series of large exhibitions devoted almost entirely to perfor- 
mance art. 

The origins of these large exhibitions begin roughly in 1978. Two major exhibitions were held that year 
which defined the latest direction in Australian sculpture. The first was the Mildura Sculpture Triennial held 
in March, and the second was the La Trobe University Union Arts Festival held in June. Over a hundred and 
fifty artists participated in both exhibitions, and of those approximately ten percent presented performance 
work. During 1978, Ingo Kleinert, who had earlier been associated with the EAF in Adelaide and who was 
now lecturing at the Canberra School of Art, was invited to put forward a proposal to the Canberra Arts 
Council to develop ways of bringing awareness of these new developments in art to the nation’s capitol. 


Funding was soon arranged and an exhibition planning stage began. An open letter was drafted and sent to 


a large number of artists to determine which area of 
recent experimental art would be best served by such 
an exhibition. The response was overwhelming, and 
so it was decided that the first Canberra exhibition 
of recent art would cover performance and partici- 
patory art. 

The eight-day exhibition, entitled ACT I, was 
held in November 1978 at the Australian National 
University Arts Centre. Twenty-two artists were 
invited to exhibit work. Performance events were 
presented by Jim Cowley, Ian Hamilton, Leigh 
Hobba, Kevin Mortensen, John Nixon, Jillian Orr, 
Mike Parr, Bob Ramsay, Noel Sheridan, Richard 
Tipping and Arthur Wicks. The remaining artists 
presented either video or participatory art events. 
The exhibition was a huge success, and generated 


a considerable amount of interest for future exhibi- 


tions of performance art. Many of the artists who 


participated, however, were of the older genera- Jim Cowley, Etiquette/Labels/Mentations, with 
tion, thus the overall tone of the exhibition was still Richard Boulez, Preston Performance Festival, 
directed towards conceptualism, with a smattering Pitspace Gallery, 1979. Photo by Neil Howe 

of body-art, ritual and language-poetry didacticism. 

Almost a year later Tom McCullough and Peter Kennedy, both now associated with the Preston Institute 
of Technology, organized a three day exhibition of performance art, held in the Pitspace Gallery and on 
the grounds of the college. The exhibition, an open invitation affair, featured the work of over forty artists 
including Jim Cowley, The Collective, Aleks Danko, Graeme Davis, Dale Frank’s MSCCCPL, Liz Honybun, 
Bonita Ely, Dragan Tlic, Joan Grounds, Kevin Mortensen, Jill Orr, Steve Turpie, Peter Tyndall, Don Walters 
and Gary Willis. Unlike ACT I, the exhibition was heavily populated by a younger second generation of 
artists. Strict conceptualism was noticeably in a minority along with body-art. On the other hand, political 
themes, autobiography, ritual and interlocutary styles, among other approaches, predominated in the work. 
This particular exhibition was thus highly significant in revealing the new directions and styles in Australian 
performance art. (For a description of individual events see chapter 6) 

The following year was a bumper year for performance art festivals. In March 1980 the Experimental Art 
Foundation, in collaboration with the Adelaide Festival of Arts, held a week long exhibition of performance 
art based at Carclew House and the EAF. The exhibition, directed by Noel Sheridan, featured the work of 
over sixty artists, including Graeme Davis, Dale Frank, Kevin Mortensen, Steve Turpie, Mike Parr, Jill Orr, 
Peter Tyndall and Arthur Wicks. It also featured a number of performance groups, some of which bordered 
close to the more traditional modes of theatre and entertainment. Included were the Arch-y Brothers (a 
group from the Melbourne Pram Factory), Philip Brophy’s Tsk Tsk Tsk , EG (Chris Mann's experimental 
music group), FACK (a group of young Adelaide artists), Side F/X, and SALT Workers (another group of 
young Adelaide artists including Kay Flugelman, Dave Watt and Steve Wigg). 

A month after the EAF Performance Week, Ingo Kleinert presented ACT II, again at the ANU Arts 
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Centre, only this time it was an open invitation 
exhibition held over a three day period. The only 
people excluded from exhibiting were those who 
had participated in ACT I. Approximately 45 artists 
performed in the exhibition and events were sched- 
uled every half-hour, virtually non-stop, for the three 
day period. Among the artists who participated were 
Graeme Davis, Dale Frank’s MSCCCPL, Catherine 
Cherry, Bonita Ely, Carlo Gollin, Joan Grounds, 
Jane Kent, Lyndal Jones, Mike Mullins, David Tolley, 
Stephen Turpie, Gary Willis, Ray Woolard and Italian 
artists Giorgio Colombo and Anna Paci. This exhibi- 
tion, in particular, attracted a large number of young 
artists and students, many of whom were performing 
in a formal exhibition for the first time. There were 
also a number of unscheduled events, which evolved 


as a result of the intense, almost workshop like atmo- 


sphere of the exhibition. Rituals, autobiographical 
works, experimental music performances, cabaret Carlo Gollin, Processes, ACT Il, ANU Arts 
styles, new dance, video performances and political Centre, Canberra, 1980. Photo by Neil Howe 
works were the major styles in the exhibition. 

Following ACT II in June 1980, an exhibition of performance art by women entitled Women at Work was 
held in the Ewing and George Paton Galleries at Melbourne University. Held over a period of one week the 
exhibition featured fourteen performances by twelve women artists utilising a variety of modalities. 

In February 1981, the First Australian Sculpture Triennial was held jointly on the grounds of La Trobe 
University and Preston Institute of Technology, Melbourne. The exhibition, directed by Tom McCullough, 
included the now almost customary section of performance art in which more than thirty artists presented 
events including Ulay and Marina Abramovic from the Netherlands, Anna Paci and Giorgio Colombo from 
Italy, Andrew Drummond from New Zealand, Peter Cripps, Carlo Gollin, The Collective, Kevin Mortensen, 
Liz Honybun, Arthur Wicks, Stephen Turpie and Lyndal Jones. 

Following the Triennial, the last major exhibition of performance in Australia during this genesis period 
was held in 1982. The ACT III exhibition of performance art, once again organised by Ingo Kleinert, differed 
considerably from the previous exhibitions in that it featured the work of only eleven artists specifically 
invited to exhibit in the exhibition. They were Graeme Davis, Aleks Danko and Jude Walton, Bonita Ely, 
Dale Frank, Joan Grounds, Lyndal Jones, Mike Parr, Ken Unsworth, Jill Orr, Jill Scott and Stelarc. The work 
presented covered a wide range of themes and styles from body-art and conceptual works to autobiography 
and ritual, to dance orientated work and multi-media events, to non-performance and installation. ”” While 
this exhibition was restricted to only a handful of first and second generation performance artists, it seemed 
as though it may have been the last of the big performance festivals and is significant in that it provided an 
indication of the latest direction of performance art at that time — its decline as a major art form. 

The first observation concerning the exhibition itself, is that for perhaps the first time in Australia, an 


artist’s contract was drawn up, and the artists received a special fee for performing their work. This situation is 


— 
. 
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now a regular occurrence in Europe and America, and becomes particularly interesting when one considers 
that performance art evolved partly out of the artist’s rejection of commodity art, based on the Marxist- 
inspired principle common in the late sixties and early seventies that art should be free and accessible to all 
classes of people, and free of the financial manipulations of art dealers and big business corporations. The 
fact that artists were now renewing interest in capitalising on their art, based most likely upon economic 
necessity due to the reduction of arts grants by Prime Minister Fraser’s “Razor Gang, and the economic 
recessions of the late seventies and eighties, is supported by the observation that a number of established 
performance artists were moving closer towards the traditions of theatre. Several artists, including Aleks 
Danko, Lloyd Jones, Ken Unsworth, and Mike Parr, in their most recent events, were now working with large 
groups of people, and tended to plan and rehearse their events prior to performing before paying audiences. 

The second observation concerns the work presented in ACT III. As society had tended to become more 
politically conservative and introvert during the late seventies and early eighties, so too had artists tended 
to internalise their work, concentrating more on their own personal memories, dreams and experiences. 
From 1976 onwards, some performance artists withdrew completely from physical performance, creating 
instead installations activated by either mechanical puppets, kinetic devices or video and audio, to give some 


suggestion of performance and the artist’s presence. 
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During the late eighties and early nineties performance art worldwide had been facing a continual decline 
in popularity. While some artists had expanded elements of performance art into areas of popular culture, 
others still working within the context of the art world began to abandon the intangibility and mental and 
physical stress of performance, to return to the more traditional object orientated areas of painting and 
sculpture. This resurgence of materialism and objectification was also indicative of the changes in society, 
and in part was a reaction to the turmoil, conceptualism and radical social changes of the late sixties and 
seventies. 

The new art of the eighties and nineties, however, was a peculiar hybrid. To regain a solid base for object 
art many artists had begun to reappraise primitive, classical and early modernist styles of painting, and this 
led to wave of neonaif, neobaroque and neo-expressionist styles, to name but a few. The new work, however, 
didn't just return to a previous point in art history. It was an amalgamation of past styles, which had been 
transformed by absorbing elements of conceptualism, installation art, photography and performance art. 
Thus the artists of the eighties had developed an art, which, as Helena Kontova points out: “... mediates 
between a vast pictorial tradition and the radical avant-garde concepts that characterized the sixties and 
seventies. ”* The new art of the eighties therefore appeared both figurative, theatrical and imagistic, and 
contained in part — particularly in the work of ex-performers, the spirit of performance art of the late seven- 
ties. 

This phenomenon of painting associating with concepts of action and performance was, however, 
certainly not a new development. One could easily find numerous precedents, by examining, for example, 
futurism, dadaism, surrealism, right up to more recent examples like pop art and fluxus. In this light, perfor- 
mance may therefore be seen as a means by which artists seeking radical changes in established art styles can 
workshop new ideas and concepts, which later find their way to being transcribed into more permanent three 
dimensional objects and paintings. In Australia, the decline of performance among artists was first indicated 


by a shift towards installation; particularly in the work of Mike Parr, Arthur Wicks and Ken Unsworth, 


which maintained the suggestion of the artists presence through a kind of ‘surrogate performance’ activated 
by kinetic devices, video, audio, photographic imagery and various other animating devices. Other artists, 
like Jill Orr, have removed the live audience completely, by entering into a collaboration with a photographer 
to create two dimensional works of art, photographing a staged performance that later finds an audience in 
a gallery exhibition of the captured images. Increasingly more artists ceased to perform altogether, instead 
returning to the production of object art, in particular, painting and drawing. 

While many Australian performance artists, to some degree, continued to produce object art during 
their years of performing, in most cases the abandonment of performance was accompanied by a transfor- 
mation of their drawings, paintings and objects, which maintained some of the qualities developed in their 
performance work. Thus, both Mike Parr and Dale Frank’s drawings and paintings might be seen as the end 
product of a long psycho-physical process of recollection of past memories and dreams. Ralph Eberlein’s 
drawings, on the other hand, continued with an emphasis on myth and ritual - a major theme with his 
earlier ritualistic-dance orientated performances, and Peter Tyndall's paintings continued to develop motifs 
and themes developed following his early performances, as did those of Kevin Mortensen, Stephen Turpie 
and Gary Willis 

As each generation of artists mature, the radicalism and idealism of youth more often than not evapo- 
rates into a tendency towards conservatism, and the anti-establishment then becomes the establishment. 
Today performance art, once a product in part of the post-modernist, conceptual artist’s desire to escape the 
taint of the commercial galleries art trading formalism, has moved full circle to become a commodity art 
form again illustrated by performance superstars like Mike Parr or Marina Abramovic. Now with copyright 
clauses and high priced document exhibitions, they are marketed by professional publicists in commercial 
or corporatised public galleries in ways that draw in box office audiences and lucrative arts grants. The once 


unsaleable art has now become saleable. 
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FOLLOWING THE DECLINE during the 80s, the next three decades saw a resurgent interest in perfor- 
mance that grew in strength as each new generation of young artists graduated from the art schools and the 
university courses that were now being offered in performance related studies. These new fields of study had 
evolved from an academic desire to shift the focus in theatre education from the techniques of interpreting 
an author’s script, to experimenting with the body in time and space. In this way the principle concern went 
from the text, to the visual. Meanwhile, in the art world, the Americanisation of Australia’s education system 
saw most of the original art schools associated with colleges and institutions being absorbed into universi- 
ties that were increasingly being commercialised as the economy fell into recession during the late eighties 
to early nineties. The practicing artists who taught at those original art schools were now obliged to become 
academics and obtain doctorates if they wished to continue teaching. This changed the emphasis from prac- 
tice to theory, and consequently led to a different type of arts graduate than in the previous decades, who, 
more often than not, now embraced an inter-disciplinary form of arts practice where ideas might be realised 
either as an object, performance, or a video, depending on the requirement. 

It was also during this period that new venues were created outside of the established art gallery network to 
accommodate this renewed interest in performance. ‘Artspace’ began in Surry Hills, Sydney in 1983 and was 
designed to support critical and experimental practices across media and cultures. Judy Annear, previously 
with the Ewing and George Paton Galleries in Melbourne became the first director. In 1992 ‘Artspace’ moved 
to the newly refurbished Gunnery building in Woolloomooloo and from 1993 became a regular venue for 
the Biennale of Sydney. Another venue that began 
in this period was “The Performance Space; estab- 


lished by Mike Mullins in Redfern, Sydney during sun 
1&12 


the years 1980 to 85. Mullins, an actor/director [Fs zs agp 
subs 
met Jerzy Grotowski in Australia in 1973 and later : N 
AAT Unt 
spent a year working in Poland with Grotowski’s aiashrhpyiamemes 
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theatre laboratory. Greatly inspired by Grotowski’s 
philosophies, “The Performance Space’ was created 
by artists for artists, setting out to challenge conven- 
tional ideas of theatre by exploring the crossover 
points between performance, visual art, new media, 
film and sound. In 2007 “The Performance Space’ 
relocated to Carriageworks, a repurposed building 
in the old Eveleigh rail yards and changed its name 
to Performance Space. 

In Western Australia, the Perth Institute of 
Contemporary Arts was incorporated in 1989 to 
provide a new forum in the west for the presenta- 


tion and analysis of contemporary art forms in the 


visual arts, performance, music and dance. Noel 


Sheridan was appointed the first director, bringing Poster for The Cave Night at Art Unit, 1983 
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with him his vast experience as director of the Adelaide Experimental Art Foundation during the seven- 
ties. PICA became a major venue for performance art in the west, and in the north a range of artist-run 
spaces began to appear in Brisbane and other cities. In Alexandria, Sydney, Rob McDonald and Juilee Pryor 
established an artist run space called ‘Art Unit’ between 1982 and 1985 that regularly held art exhibitions 
and performance nights. Some of the performers who frequented the space included Nick Tsoutas and The 
All Out Ensemble, Derek Kreckler, and the punk band Severed Heads. When ‘Art Unit’ closed its doors the 
Sydney underground art scene shifted to a squat in a derelict building in Woolloomooloo. 

The Gunnery, originally a bulk store, was purchased for the Navy as part of the Government’s compul- 
sory acquisition of Sydney’s foreshore during World War Two and converted to a naval gunnery instruc- 
tion center in 1946 that later included a film laboratory and cinema. In 1974 it was transferred to the NSW 
Housing Commission and earmarked as a creative public space but left derelict until late 1985, when a 
group of young artists saw its potential and decided 
to move in. The rambling three-story building 
became a hive of activity - performance and exhibi- 
tion spaces were built, the basement converted into 
music practice rooms and a recording studio, and 
interspersed among the other floors were art studio 
spaces, a cinema, communal workshops and squat- 
ters dwellings. Of the thirty or so inhabitants, the vast 


majority were under 25 years of age. Art exhibitions 


and performance nights became regular events, and 


the ‘Gunnery’ soon developed a reputation as the 


Gunnery studio, c.1989. Photo from Hellen Rose 


best underground party scene in Sydney. The cross- 

pollination that occurred in the ‘Gunnery’ led to the development of modes of performance that extended 
particular styles developed in the seventies by appropriating elements of theatre, cabaret and contempo- 
rary music performance, echoing the halcyon days of the dadaists and futurists of prewar Europe. Whereas 
Cunningham Street and The Yellow House had reflected the popular culture of the pop and psychedelic era, 
the Gunnery embraced the late eighties punk and grunge scene. 

Hellen Rose, who had briefly studied drama at the Victorian College of the Arts, was among the 
first to squat at the Gunnery in 1985. Forming a group called ACH-HAC with two other residents they 
performed confrontational punk poetry events partly inspired by the English performance art group 
COUM Transmissions and the band Throbbing Gristle. After a brief stint as a vocalist with punk band X she 
joined The Butchered Babies who performed in that nebulous area straddling punk music, absurdist theatre, 
experimental dance and multimedia art. In 1987 the first eviction notice was served to the squatters at the 
Gunnery and in 1988 The Butchered Babies left to perform in Amsterdam. After a short period Rose left 
the group and moved to Berlin where she connected with Mahida Lein and a feminist performance group 
influenced by Viennese actionism. 

In 1989 Rose returned to the Gunnery where she formed a music group called Peter, Paul and Hellen 
and also joined an all girl ensemble called Big Mac Overbite, who performed extreme acts in between music 
sets by Black Eye label underground bands like Lubricated Goat, Thug or Munroe’s Fur. In 1989, after the 
owners, the federal Labor government, prevented the state Liberal government from selling the Gunnery 


site, Artspace put forward a plan to develop the Gunnery into an arts complex. In 1991 final eviction notices 
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were served on the artist-squatters, and two group art exhibitions, one entitled The End of the World, were 
held in March through to May, the last being lit by candlelight after the power was shut off. On the morning 
of the 31 May 1991 the police arrived and, amongst a throng of media, evicted the remaining artists and 


squatters from the building thus closing a vibrant chapter in Australia’s underground arts and music scene. 


Artist arrested over 
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It was during this period that Labor, under 
the leadership of Bob Hawke, reinvigorated arts 
funding after the eight years of austerity overseen 
by Malcolm Fraser's Liberal Coalition government. 
Labor swept into power in 1983 and immediately 
began a program of neo-liberal reforms that included 
deregulation of the financial system, the floating of 
the Australian dollar, and privatisation of major 
public assets including the Commonwealth Bank, 
Qantas, the Commonwealth Serum Laboratories 
and Telstra. 

In the public’s eye these reforms placed an 
emphasis on the economy, and Australian society 
moved to the right as the stock market players and 
mining speculators began to live the creed that ‘greed 
is good. The bubble temporarily burst however 
when, according to Paul Keating, ‘the recession we 
had to have’ came as the nineties had only just begun. 
Keating took over the role of Prime Minister in 1990 


after successfully challenging Hawke for leadership, 


and during the next five years initiated a raft of j 
social and economic reforms. As Labor government —_ Hellen Rose, Baen Wolfkind & Barry Hale, Sein 
funding flowed into the arts, new festivals, venues Zum Tode, Gunnery SinThesis Show, Jan Taylor 
and organisations were born. These included the Gallery, Sydney, 1990. Photo by William Yang 
Next Wave, established in 1984 to foster creativity 

and experimentation in the next generation of artists emerging from schools through career development 
grants, exhibition opportunities and multi-disciplinary representation. A range of funded arts development 
programs like Kickstart introduced a new model to develop artistic practice and sustain arts careers which 
allowed many young artists to travel and explore genres of art previously outside of their reach. 

It was also during this period that the world was experiencing the beginning of the digital revolution. The 
public internet began to evolve during the late eighties at the same time that the personal computer began 
to appear. By 1995 the ‘World Wide Web’ was fully commercialised in the USA, and the personal computer, 
with its now easy to use graphic user interfaces, placed digital technology within the reach of everybody. As 
software and hardware evolved through the late 90s, the digital revolution affected all areas of society, from 
communication, education, content creation, finance and the economy, through to the visual arts. Music, 
photography, video and the graphic arts all transitioned to digital production methods and became readily 
available to students and artists alike. The digital multimedia artist was born and some performance artists 
like Stelarc, Virginia Barratt and Nancy Mauro-Flude (aka Sister O) were quick to embrace the new tech- 
nology. 

Performance artists and the conceptualists of the pre-digital age usually worked with multiple media. The 
artist's initial training may have been in sculpture, painting, dance or theatre, from which they then evolved 


a live art practice that usually incorporated other media as props, sound tracks, text, film or video, and 
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post performance documentation. As the nineties progressed, however, the next wave of artists beginning 
to practice live artforms entered the Australian art scene with university qualifications, Kickstart funding, 
a wide selection of public and private performance venues, instant global communication and affordable 
digital production tools with which to create post-performance commodities as remediated artworks. This 
became the direction of the mainstream as society continued to move to the right, which was also encour- 
aged by the neo-liberal reforms of successive governments, financially supported by a global interest in 
Australian minerals, and the countries strategic economic and political location. 

By now most of the original performance artists of the seventies had ceased performing apart from a 
small core group. Stelarc no longer suspended the body and was now focused on the body’s integration with 
technology and its future obsolescence. Kevin Mortensen’s environmental performances, by the Ibis-like 
birdman, maintained a shamanistic interest in ritual, while Jill Orr’s performances entered into collabora- 
tion with photographic artists to create an art object that was more than just a performance document. 
Arthur Wicks, who had been using his body to operate sculptural machines, now began to create humanoid 
casts of his body as a surrogate presence, in order to operate the motorised interactive sculptures. Lloyd 
Jones, on the other hand, was still exploring the juxtaposition between performance art and theatre. 

Meanwhile, three areas of Australia’s social fabric were undergoing a metamorphosis that evolved a new 
group of performance artists within the feminist, gay and queer sex scenes. Feminist theory had been a 
subject in women’s art since the late sixties with the evolution of second wave feminism. With the advent of 
the nineties, however, a third wave began to develop when artists and writers started to examine the success 
and failures of the past twenty years of feminist action and politics. Barbara Campbell, Linda Sproul and 
Virginia Barratt, among others, are representative of a group of artists who began working with performance 


art modes that examined feminist issues during this period. 


Jill Orr, Lunch with the Birds, 1979. Photo by Elizabeth Campbell 
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Barbara Campbell, The Midday Movie and the History of Australian Painting, 1997. Preparatory 


performance image taken in the Nicholson Museum, University of Sydney by Tracey Schramm 


Barbara Campbell's work during the mid 80s to early 90s tended to be situated within second wave 
feminist philosophy, where there were, among many others, issues of inclusion to be fought for within the 
established art world. Post modernism was reaching its zenith and there appeared to be a crossover point 
occurring between feminist, structuralist and post-structuralist theory, as the critics and historians argued 
the pros and cons of the various philosophical movements of the previous decades. Campbell, as she elabo- 
rates in a 2013 video interview, was more interested in post-structuralist theory, because for her it could 
accommodate feminist theory, but looked beyond just the material of the body and proposed that there was 
no essential truth within the body. ' She therefore became interested in looking at how language, capitalism, 
and power relationships construct the subject. For Campbell, coming out of this post-structuralist ferment, 
she became particularly interested in historical constructs of female figures where fact blurred with myth. 
Consequently a lot of her early performances were based on ‘mythologised’ female figures, like Arachne, 
Ariadne, Marie Antionette in the 1991 performance The Diamond Necklace Affair, Mary Queen of Scots 
and the 1992 Cries from the Tower, Scheherazade with the 2005-8 collaborative internet endurance work 
titled 1001 Nights Cast, and many others. Campbell’s vast body of work is well documented and need not be 
described here. * 

Linda Sproul describes herself as a conceptualist working with live art modes, text and installation. ° 
While her work is multi-faceted, an essential core expands feminist theory and revisits social constructs 
of the female psyche and body as subject/object. Sproul’s 1992 performance Which Side Do You Dress at 
Linden Gallery in Melbourne examined gender stereotyping. The artist first appeared as ‘Victor’ dressed in 


a transparent plastic business suit where she struck a series of bloke-like poses in the manner of a cricket or 
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football umpire. Segments of football matches and 
advertising slogans were projected onto the back- 
ground. Sproul then discarded the suit to become 
‘Victoria, an erotic entertainer who moved through, 
and interacted with the audience before performing 
a strip tease on a podium. At the end of the perfor- 
mance she rejoined the audience to hand out small 
funeral cards that one writer suggests may propose 
the death of the stereotype. * 

Virginia Barratt initially studied drama in 
Toowoomba, Queensland during the late seven- 
ties. She subsequently moved to Brisbane where 
she began to associate with the underground artist 
run spaces that proliferated in disused buildings 
during the draconian police-state era of Joh Bjelke 
Petersen’s government. 

A vibrant performance scene developed within 
the ARS network, often associated with civil rights 
protest. Sometimes in collaboration with Michelle 
Andringa or Adam Boyd, these early works were 
usually site-specific movement and voice perfor- 


mances. In 1988 Virginia Barratt attended an 


art and technology summer school run by the 


Australian Network for Art and Technology, where 


Virginia Barratt, Invert/X, Experimenta, 
she was introduced to three dimensional computer Melbourne, 1992. Photo from the artist 


graphics. This new medium of art production and 
communication quickly became embedded in her life. In 1989 she moved to Adelaide to work as the execu- 
tive officer of ANAT where she met the future members of VNS Matrix. Three years later she moved to 
Sydney, where, having been introduced to a number of feminist writers, her performance work evolved into 
a series of self-suspended body inversions during the early to mid nineties. These performances also incor- 
porated text which explored gender identity, sexuality, queerness and systemic resistance. Performing naked 
with her genitalia brightly painted, she was suspended upside down in a body harness. According to Barratt, 
these inversion performances were about looking at how the deviant body is pathologised, and the language 
that is used around the deviant body is also the language of the invert (a homosexual person was called an 
invert).° While many of these performances were within the art gallery network, including the Institute of 
Modern Art in Brisbane in 1993, Barratt also began to perform in queer clubs and at parties such as the 
‘Miss Wicked’ events, ‘Inquisition, and at conferences and one-off performance events such as ‘CLUB bENT’ 
at Performance Space in Sydney during Mardi Gras. 

Apart from her solo body art performances, in this same period Barratt also formed a collaboration that 
took performance art into a new direction. In 1991, while still in Adelaide, Virginia Barratt co-formed the 
“VNS Matrix’ with Julianne Pierce, Francesca da Rimini and Josephine Starrs. At that time it was considered 


taboo for women to love machines and to be technophiliacs, so, taking a stance as a feminist activist group, 
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Poster for A Cyber Feminist Manifesto for the 21st Century, 1991. Image courtesy VNS Matrix 


they set out to hijack the male dominance and control of the new technologies, and to remap cyberspace 
with a feminist bent. The term ‘cyberfeminism was coined simultaneously by the British cultural theorist 
Sadie Plant, and “VNS Matrix’ In 1991 they wrote their groundbreaking thesis A Cyberfeminist Manifesto 
for the 21st Century °, which was widely distributed in print, online, on billboards and at seminars. Working 
with new media, photography, sound, video and text for the next six years they presented installations, 
computer games, events and public artworks throughout Australia, as well as internationally. In this way, by 
connecting with and influencing other ‘geek-girls, cyber-feminism became a movement. Inspired by Donna 
Haraway’s 1985 Cyborg Manifesto, their rally call was ‘Td rather be a cyborg than a goddess: 

In the early nineties VNS Matrix gave performative lectures to guide people through the idea of a virtual 
space. This was in an era when computers were primarily text-based systems requiring a knowledge of code. 
For example, at online community spaces like Corpus Fantastica MOO and Lambda MOO, they would 
write some text and then, in a performative lecture before an audience, talk through and move through 
the virtual text-based space. They also used MOO programming code to enact performativity online, by 
creating multiple morphing characters, or avatars, that could liberate the player from fixed gender identities. 
Online you could be anyone and do anything, and in a sense this pre-empted the virtual world of “Second 
Life’ two decades later, where the parallel reality is a virtual reality full of avatar performers. For Virginia 
Barratt, her performativity was more about bodies crossing the boundary between virtuality and reality, and 
questioning what that boundary was. 

While Barratt and her co-conspirators in VNS Matrix were pioneering the performance modality of using 
an avatar in place of the artist’s body, in 1995 Stelarc explored the use of the internet to remotely control the 
human body, using online activated muscle stimulators. In 2000 he reversed the idea of the avatar with the 
concept of a movatar, where an online code entity or program could remote control a live body performance 
with muscle stimulators and motion detectors, and with this the 21st century digital zombie was born. In 
2003 Mike Parr also employed the internet to live video-stream his performance to a wider audience, and 
invited that audience to administer electric shocks remotely to Parr via the internet. 


Nancy Mauro-Flude is another self-confessed geek-girl who utilises technology and computers in her 
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performative work. A Tasmanian artist, Mauro- 
Flude embraced computer hacking while living and 
studying in Europe during the mid to late 2000s. 
_Error_in_Time, presented in Australia and Europe 
during 2011-13, was a piece that employed perfor- 
mance, and realtime computer code manipulation, 
to explore the human/computer relationship that 
has evolved with humanities online obsession with 
social media systems. It was not so much about 


identity, but identity theft. As her website explains: 


‘_Error_in_Time gives us a compelling insight into 


Nancy Mauro-Flude, _Error_in_Time, The Art of 


Hacking, Netherlands Media Art Institute, 2013. 
hacker. _Error_in_Time uses sound, literature, Photo by Michelle Powell. 


geek space from the perspective of a female media 


performance and live code manipulations to explore 
the intimate workings of computer/human interfaces, surveillance and social media’ ” 

During the next three decades from the mid eighties, the number of artists beginning to use performance 
and live art modes as an art expression started to increase exponentially. Those not previously mentioned 
include Dom De Clario, Anne Graham, David Watt, Tony Schwensen, Jason Maling, Jeremy Hynes, Rebecca 
Cunningham, Sarah Jane-Norman, Brian Fuata, Ash Keating, Guy Benfield, Hannah Raisin, Brown Council, 
Fiona McGregor and AnA Wojak among many others. The style or modes of much of this work continued to 
expand on that of the seventies and eighties by exploring the body as place, the body in a situation, the body 
in action and other variants. Meanwhile in the eighties another subculture group of society began to emerge 
that became a hotbed for certain forms of performance outside of the art gallery network. 

Through the seventies the international Gay Solidarity movement began, like women’s liberation, to 
make inroads into social reform and acceptance. The first Sydney Gay and Lesbian Mardi Gras march took 
place in 1978. This was met with unexpected police violence that led to changes in legislation in NSW which 
now legally allowed the gay movement to ‘come out. In 1980 the post-parade party was introduced, which in 
essence extended the concept of the happening. Within a specially designed environment, the audience were 
encouraged to participate and collaborate by dressing up and performing in any manner deemed appro- 
priate for the parties goal, which was often a hedonistic orgy of the senses. Moving out of the punk/grunge 
era of anarchy, these were the new romantics, obsessed with fashion, glamour and a sexuality that celebrated 
the deviant. Within this sub-culture arose an artist 
whose influence spread around the globe. 

Leigh Bowery grew up in the working class 
town of Sunshine, near Melbourne, in an orthodox 
christian home during the sixties and seventies. 
His parents were members of the Salvation Army 
and were both social workers. Discovering his gay 


sexuality while still a teenager, he chose to study 


fashion design, but soon found the conservative 


i 


university course stultifying. In 1980 he fled to ; rae ; 
Leigh Bowery with his parents. Still from The 


London, and immediately discovered the gay and Legend of leigh Bowery, Alles Films, 2002 
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queer party scenes where his wild costume crea- 
tions and outrageous behavior introduced him to 
the fashion industry and the glitterati of London. 
Within a short period Bowery was designing incred- 
ible costumes for Michael Clark's ballet productions, 
avant-garde theatre, fashion houses and musicians 
like Boy George and Lady Gaga. As Bowery’s party 
performance antics and character costumes devel- 
oped, it wasn’t very long before he was encouraged 
to perform in the contemporary dance productions 
of Michael Clark. He was also invited to perform 
in a London art gallery where his body became a 
frame on which he presented his costume creations 
in a series of ongoing poses that echoed the living 
sculpture concept of Gilbert and George, the pose 
artists of the seventies. Bowery wanted to live a life 
as a work of art and he placed art before commerce. 
The street became an extension of the catwalk, and 
wherever he went he was a live art creation. In 1985 
Bowery joined with Tony Gordon to open a new 


nightclub called Taboo, that soon became renowned 


Leigh Bowery in his council flat, London, mid 80s. 
Photo by D.Jones & Tim Bauer 


as the queer party fashion centre of the world, influencing a huge number of people as well as the gay party 


scenes in Australia, Europe and New York. 


Bowery also became involved in performing with bands within the queer club scene. The first ensemble, 


Leigh Bowery & Fat Gill, Miss Fuckit, entrants in Andrew Logan’s Alternative Miss World 1986, 
‘Earth’ theme. Photos by Robyn Beeche 


Leigh Bowery, 1994. Photos by Fergus Greer 


called “Raw Sewerage, had a rap style of music with extreme acts. In one performance, a naked Bowery hung 
by his feet while shouting the song lyrics, after which near naked band members swung the artist backwards 
to send him crashing through a large plate of glass in front of the audience. Bowery’s second band, called 
‘Minty, became more of a new-romantic music vehicle, although his love of dressing up, showing off, and 
shocking people kept the band out of the mainstream music scene. 

In a performance in 1993 Bowery came on stage in one of his large all body costume creations as a 
buxom cartoon woman. Part way through singing the lyrics he suddenly began shrieking in apparent pain, 
laying back on a rostrum with panty-hosed legs wide open facing the audience, he proceeded to give birth 
to a naked, red, adult woman with nipple rings, who emerged from Bowery’s womb head first, having been 
hidden within the elaborate costume in a special harness. In another performance involving an enema, the 
bands twisted onstage scatological performances led The Sun newspaper to describe them as the ‘sickest 
band in the world’ of which Bowery was very proud. In a documentary film on Leigh Bowery’s life, one 
friend and commentator expressed the view that he represented the cult of ‘pure artifice and pure alienation 
during a period in which culture had become obsessed with authenticity. * Leigh Bowery died on New Years 
Eve in 1994 at the age of 33 from an AIDS related illness. His legacy lives on within the fashion industry and 
the gay and queer subcultures, and while he did not come from the art world, ironically his work has come 
to define art. 

Back in Australia, the gay and queer-sex party scenes took off during the nineties within a tolerant 
climate of Labor government neo-liberal reform. The underground queer dance party and rave party scene 
spread through other cities, continuing the legacy of the happening, and in 1992 they began to make it to 
the mainstream when Victoria Spence curated an event titled Eventspace 1: Queer Representations at The 


Performance Space in Redfern. Spence, who had a background in experimental theatre, with a group of 
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enthusiastic co-workers organised a series of event-parties within the gay and queer communities that had 
themes and a cabaret format. This became the birthplace and proving ground for a number of future perfor- 
mance artists who came from backgrounds in the visual arts, theatre, music or none of the above. 

In 1995 she was asked to organize the official post parade party for the Sydney Gay and Lesbian Mardi 
Gras titled CLUB bENT at The Performance Space in Redfern, Sydney. Four seasons of CLUB bENT parties 
during 1995-98 were followed by the Love Child series in 1998 funded by The Stephen Cummins Bequest. 
With a greater diversity of artists being invited to perform, the series culminated with a five night event, 
co-curated by Victoria Spence and Groovii Biscuit, titled the Taboo Parlour. In addition to the official Mardi 
Gras after-parade parties, often held in February, there were also the fundraising Sleaze Balls in October, 
the Recreational Arts Team (RAT) parties of the 80s and the Alternative Mardi Gras parties, as well as the 
private Sex & Subculture parties of the early to mid nineties, followed by Homo Eclectus and Club Kooky 
in the mid to late nineties. 

It was at the earlier club and party events that a slender young man came to the notice of his fellow party 
revelers, with his amazing all body costume creations in 
the manner of Leigh Bowery. With a unique approach, 
Brenton Heath-Kerr used his body as a frame to animate 
his cutout characters that referenced futurism, surre- 
alism and pop art, both visually but also through parody, 
as the performer held up a mask alluding to elements of 
society and the queer subculture around him. Initially 
the masked costumes’ function was to shield the shy 
occupant behind a character's persona during a dance 
party, but as the costume characters evolved at a rate of 
two a month during the period from 1989 to 91, they 
came closer to revealing the occupant within. 

Gingham Woman was created for the 1991 Sleaze 
Ball prior to the Sydney Mardi Gras, and immediately 
became a sensation as she cruised the dance party 
elegantly smoking from a long cigarette holder. An 
emotionless face silently observing the crowd, her 1950s 
prim suburban housewife demeanor seemingly at odds 
with the leather clad gay crowd on the dance floor. In 
late 1992 Brenton Heath-Kerr was commissioned by 
the Victorian Aids Council to create Ken, the Safe Sex 
Man who was designed to be a life size walking safe sex 
campaign that appeared throughout the party circuits of 
Sydney and Melbourne. 

From the 80s AIDS began to emerge as a major health 


problem in society and the government responded 


by funding safe sex campaigns, education programs, 


research grants and frightening TV commercials. As 
b th ; d HIV) Brenton Heath-Kerr, Ken the Safe Sex Man, 
more members of the gay community contracte 1992. Photosallage by Peter Elfes 
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Brenton Heath-Kerr, Gingham Woman, 1991. Photo by Peter Elfes 


AIDS the message from the media was ‘being gay meant you were going to die’ With this dark cloud hanging 
over the gay and queer party community, the mood changed. As film director Cath Le Couteur recounts: 
‘Dressing up at night was a way to take action against the AIDS horror and stigma. One shouldn't under- 
estimate the power this kind of style activism had. Sydney became renown as the activist place where HIV 


prevention evolved from abstinence to safe sex’ ° Gay clubs, sex subculture parties, and mini Mardi Gras 
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Brenton Heath-Kerr, Homo Sapien, 1993. Photo by John Webber 


festivals began to appear in most cities in Australia through the nineties and ‘dressing up’ would often take 
longer than the party. Inspired by Peter Tully’s use of everyday materials in his extravagant Mardi Gras 
costumes, Brenton Heath-Kerr, Brendon Williamson, Darian Zam, Nic Frankham, Peter Elfes and other 
friends would, at different times, work for days to help create some of Heath-Kerr’s character creations. 

Tom of Finland was a black full head and body stocking to which were attached life size cutout body 
segments of a muscle bound leather-clad man. As art curator Ted Gott recalls, during the final Mardi Gras 
Ball at the Royal Hall of Industries, their group, all dressed as leather-men, policemen, and soldiers, were 
dancing away when suddenly they noticed, standing silently at the edge of the dance floor watching them, 
a tall spectacular Tom of Finland character that seemingly brought to life the epitome of gay muscularity 
and leather fetishism. For the group, rather than seeing a costumed person, it suddenly appeared as though 
they were looking at themselves reflected in that incredible character, and as the penny dropped at how 
ridiculous they must look to people outside of their subculture, they all burst out laughing. '° Heath-Kerr’s 
subtle humour, witty parodies and sculptural constructions made him much more the artist than a party 
performer. 

When Brenton Heath-Kerr’s illness began to appear, rather than retire, he worked harder, and his char- 
acter creations became more personalized and more confronting with their themes. Within the gay and 


queer communities the general feeling was: “Here we are with our love! Here we are with our Ecstacy for you. 
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Brenton Heath-Kerr, Self Portrait in Latex, 1994. 
National Gallery of Australia. 


We are here to make you happy. You might be dying, 
but youre gonna go out feeling fucking great? '' And 
party they did! There was an explosion of sex sub- 
culture parties, and being queer really took on its 
identity as a practice. As Cath Le Couteur continues: 


‘Every possible sex practice you can think of was 


explored at these parties. The idea of multiple repre- 


Brenton Heath-Kerr, Tom of Finland, 1992. with a premonition of impending mortality, Brenton 


sentations was very much part of things’ Perhaps 


Powerhouse Museum. Photo by Peter Elfes Heath-Kerr by chance discovered life size pop-out 

anatomy posters at a medical supply shop while 

visiting a friend. This led to the creation of Homo Sapien, an animated human anatomy character, that 

bluntly alluded to the vulnerability and frailty of the body. He took this character out of the parties and onto 

the street in daytime, pushed in a wheelchair by Simon Reptile dressed as nurse Von Schtupp, down Oxford 
Street to the Pitt Street Mall on World AIDS Day in 1993. 

Perhaps the most powerfully confronting character in Brenton’s repertoire was the full body latex cast of 
his own AIDS ravaged body created in late 1994 for the exhibition ‘Don’t Leave Me This Way: Art in the Age 
of AIDS’ presented at the National Gallery of Australia curated by Ted Gott. While the Minister for Health, 
Carmen Lawrence was presenting her opening speech to the TV cameras, a frail ‘naked’ man pushing a 
plasma drip trolley and wearing a catheter bag slowly entered the room unexpected and unannounced. 
The effect was sensational, he stole the show, and the nation saw an artist presenting himself as proof to 
the horror of AIDS. Titled Self Portrait in Latex he performed this characterisation of himself at events and 
parties for as long as his health allowed. Brenton Heath-Kerr died in 1995 from an AIDS related illness at 
the age of 33, the same age as Leigh Bowery the year before. 

Another artist who became the darling of the Sydney Mardi Gras festival and party scene was Luke 
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Luke Roberts, (left) Canonization of Alice Jitterbug, Pope Alice, NGV, 2014. Photo from the artist. 
(right) Walking the New Jerusalem, Pope Alice, Melbourne Art Fair, 2014. Photo by Ali Sanderson 


Roberts. Roberts was born in the country town of Alpha in Queensland and studied visual arts in Brisbane 
in the early seventies during the Joh Bjelke-Petersen era of police-state oppression of any deviation from the 
conservative norm. As a child Roberts became fascinated in costumes and their transformative potential, 
and later at art school, he began to create characters by appropriating historical figures like Adolf Hitler 
and Andy Warhol. Through constructing alternative narratives relating to sexuality, religion and history he 
was able to escape behind a mask from the familial and social restraints imposed by living in a conserva- 
tive homophobic society. Creating these characters became both therapeutic and emancipating for Roberts. 
During the 70s he created the Bowie-like character persona Alice Jitterbug, who would occasionally appear 
in public or in art film projects. It was however in 1978 that his most enduring persona came into being, 
Pope Alice, a creation inspired by the legendary medieval Pope Joan, and Alice in Wonderland. 

The Pope Alice creation was inspired by the 1972 television documentary Chariots of the Gods. Pope 
Alice is an extra-terrestrial being who travelled through a black hole from the planet Metalluna to Uluru and 
Alice Springs and eventually became the spiritual leader of the lost continent of MU. Her first major public 
appearances was in 1979 at the Swish Ball: ‘.. a ball that we organised in order to have some fun on our own 
terms. It was not unlike the Annual Queen's Ball up here, except that it was not an exclusively gay crowd, 
and included married heterosexual couples. Many of us had come from the countryside and we based it on 
the Debutante Balls we had gone to. Our version of course was a parody. Pope Alice was the guest of honour 
and the ‘Debs’ were presented to Her’ In an email to this author Roberts emphasizes that: ‘.. Pope Alice 
represents hidden histories. She is a champion of hidden histories’? Luke Roberts’ interest in ancient civiliza- 
tions and extra-terrestrials play a significant part in the Pope Alice creation. ‘Pope Alice is a manifestation 
of extraterrestrial consciousness. She is an Ambassadress of Infinity. It is uncertain as to what particular 
extraterrestrial group She belongs to, but it is reasonable to include her people in the Galactic Federation of 
Light and the Spiritual Hierarchy: 

Pope Alice revels in the pomp and paraphernalia of the Vatican while wickedly contesting catholicism 


and its hostility to homosexuality. In 2004 Pope Alice conducted a series of debaptism ceremonies at Surfers 
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Hellen Rose, GoD, Air Space Gallery & cLUB bENT, Sydney, 1992 & 1995. Photo by Phillip Barnes 


Paradise and Sydney, where she called forth members of the audience disenfranchised with their religion, 
for a debaptism from the historical legacy of violence and oppression by their religious organisations. In 
2014, during All Hallows Eve, Pope Alice conducted The Canonization of Alice Jitterbug in the Great Hall of 
the National Gallery of Victoria for her contribution to sexual liberation, femininity and freedom of indi- 
vidual expression. Through the nineties to current time Pope Alice has appeared and performed at Mardi 
Gras parades, art galleries and museums around the world including a special appearance in Rome and the 
Vatican in 2012. Initially Pope Alice found it difficult to escape people's need for a spoof on catholicism, and 
given the still current prejudices against extraterrestrials, also found it difficult to spark discussion on that 
subject. Today, however, it is much easier, with more people seriously entertaining the idea that we aren't 
alone in the universe. For Luke Roberts, Pope Alice: “.. is part of the Greater Liberation of Humankind. She 
promotes Femininity, Refinement, Sexuality and most of all Humour as major liberating factors? 

Within the gay and queer communities a large number of people were exploring various modes of live 
performance through the nineties that included ritual, body art, body suspension, movement, and living 
sculpture. These were blended into a Cabaret Voltaire or burlesque style of presentation. Often using pseu- 
donyms, they include Pluto Savage, Simon Reptile, Dean Walsh, Glitta Supernova, Groovii Biscuit, Mistress 
Felina, Celia Curtis, Azaria Universe, Sex Kissas (Glita’s partner at the time), Anna Munster (a philosopher 
and bondage mistress), Malcolm Smith, Trash Vaudeville. and many others who largely remain unknown to 
the mainstream art world. 

After leaving the Gunnery, Hellen Rose also began to perform at venues frequented by the feminist, gay 
and queer communities, who appreciated her pagan rituals modeled on Viennese actionism. These rituals 
commented on the hypocrisies of society through seeking a freedom of expression, and often confronted the 
audience by revealing the ugly sides of society and politics. With GoD, performed at Air Space Gallery in 
Sydney in 1992 with Tylor Gates, and again at CLUB bENT in 1995 with Mia Mortal, a bearded Rose and her 
co-performer appeared dressed in bridal dresses. The climax came when Rose, standing on a raised platform 
lifted her dress to reveal a naked bottom with the letters G on one cheek and D on the other, the O being the 


anus. As the other performer began to bow to GoD a cream fluid suddenly sprayed out from the bottom all 


Hellen Rose & Mia Mortal, Fresh Pelt, Kinselas, 1994. Photos from the artist 


over the other bride much to the surprise of the audience. 

Also in that same year in the three toilet cubicles at Air Space Gallery, Rose created a performance instal- 
lation titled The Artform of the Restricting Premise, a play on the title of the group show ‘NECROMANTIX 
- Art of Restricted Premises’. The performance made a comment that people often enjoyed the titillation of 
prostitution but remained ignorant of the ugly reality. Presented like a shantytown peepshow the audience 
viewed the work one at a time by climbing a stepladder to view over the top of the cubicles. In one cubicle 
was a mattress with pieces of red meat inserted into it, the centre cubicle was the only toilet in use by the 
patrons on the night. In the end cubicle Rose performed for the endless line of viewers who looked through 
a row of cans clearly marked with dog meat labels. With recorded music from her band Peter, Paul and 
Hellen playing in a loop, Rose slumped naked on the toilet appearing severely battered and bruised. She held 
a femur bone in her hand that she occasionally attempted to use as a dildo. She also had a small confirma- 
tion gown which she would put on for the audience. Rose describes how the audience reaction tailored the 
performance response: ‘One young man mouthed to me how much? I responded by carving quite deeply 
into my arm with a pair of sharp nail scissors, the look of horror on the man’s face was worth it? “4 

Perhaps Hellen Rose’s most notorious performance was Fresh Pelt, performed with Mia Mortal at Wicked 
Acts 3,a woman only event called ‘Strut’ at Kinselas in Sydney in 1994. Rose entered the space with a woman 
wearing a white dress slung over her shoulder like a rag doll. Wearing an S&M military outfit and a rubber 
strap on dildo, Rose swaggers onto the stage in a hail of disco-rhythm gunfire. Putting the woman down, 
a gun is waved at her and the audience, then a syringe is used to extract blood from the protagonists arm 
which is also waved at the audience and the victim, who cowers in submission as the blood is sprayed in 
the shape of a large Star of David onto her white dress. The soldier then spread the woman's legs and began 
to slowly extract a long string of razor blades with his teeth from the woman’s vagina. The audience were 
shocked, not by the gun or the vaginal cord, but by the syringe full of blood. In the age of AIDS and Hepatitis 
C this presented the greater threat, and the lesbian audience's biggest fear. 

Rose’s performances are usually confrontational, beginning as a performer in post-dramatic theatre, 
punk bands and actionism performance groups. Today Rose often accompanies George Gittoes to Jalalabad, 
Afghanistan where they have established a version of The Yellow House with the locals to foster and develop 
the arts in a war ravaged city under the oppression of the Taliban. At the 2015 International Conference 
on Central and West Asia held at Monash University in Melbourne, Hellen Rose presented a performative 
seminar to illustrate how women in Jalalabad are living under apartheid against women. Wearing a burka 


and inviting members of the audience to also don burkas, she pointed out the extreme discomfort they 
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created and how Afghani women saw this as a symbol of their oppression. The previous year a friend of 
Rose, in Jalalabad, expressing the desire to feel the sun on her face and breath fresh air, left her house without 
a burka and was attacked and stoned to death in the street. Here in Australia there are people who espouse 
‘political correctness, demanding that women be allowed to wear a burka. When Rose began to remove hers, 
in what some audience members must have thought was a slow striptease down to her suit trousers and top, 
she experienced a hostile reception from those people, and was subsequently asked by the organisers not to 
further participate in the conference. 

AnA Wojak, who also emerged from the queer party scene during the nineties, was born in Australia 
but studied graphic arts in Poland during the period of communism, martial law and solidarity, where she 
also gained knowledge of the happenings and non-linear avant-garde theatre of Tadeusz Kantor and the 
Theatre of the Eighth Day. Having been occupied for hundreds of years by various invaders, the Poles devel- 
oped forms of theatre and visual arts that employ very sophisticated and stylistic ways of communicating 
resistance and dissent against oppressive regimes. The work of Grotowski, Kantor and others became highly 
influential in Western theatre and protest during the counter culture revolution of the sixties and seventies. 
Wojak’s first performances were at kink parties titled Threshold in a warehouse in Sydney in 1995-96. Her 
early performances were a series of movement tableaus, with a ritual action that usually involved piercings 
or penetration of the body and had a strong focus on the visual aesthetic, rather than being designed as a 
shock tactic to confront the audience. According to Wojak, the body piercings were a tool to help tell a story 
in a visceral way that connects with the heart space first, before being sent to the head space for intellec- 
tual processing. The extreme bodywork of these events, and the later senVoodoo collaborations with Fiona 
McGregor, were a way of tapping into an emotional response that was designed to get the audience thinking, 


as well as pushing boundaries within the artist’s own body and self. * 


AniA Wojak, Alchemy, Sex & Subculture, Sydney, 1998. Photos courtesy of the artist 
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Within the queer and kinky party scene anything 
was possible, but spectacle, humour, fun, and parody 
were often preferred, as performers outrageously 
explored the taboo. With Nurse Frankenstein's 
Monster, presented at the TAP Gallery in Sydney 
in 1997, Wojak, as nurse Frankenstein, created the 
‘perfect man’ with a big heart, a big penis and no 
brain. The Nurse Frankenstein identity evolved into a 
more complex character in later performances. 

At a deeper level, Alchemy - Three Incarnations 
was a performance about transformation, presented 
initially at a Sex & Subculture party and then redevel- 
oped in 1998 for the Taboo Parlour at Performance 
Space. Wojak appeared as a formal, restrained figure 
in an elaborate Asian kimono. As the kimono layer 
was pealed off, it revealed a semi-naked wild deity 
figure, adorned with gold joss paper body piercings. 
The piercings were then ripped out to reveal the final 
layer a humble naked bleeding body, the inner self. 

In 1998 Wojak co-founded senVoodoo with 


author Fiona McGregor who had also participated in 


several performances by Hellen Rose. While Wojak’s 


senVoodoo, Sick Little Games, Grunt, 
Sydney,1998. Photo from the artist 


performances were often ethereal and ritualistic, 
involving breaching of the skin to create a visual 
aesthetic, McGregor added a sense of depth and narrative to the duo’s performances that over the next few 
years began to tackle serious issues at a personal level (McGregor was Hepatitis C positive), as well as the 
wider political issues that arose when PM John Howard took Australia to war. Predicting in a sense what was 
to come, Sick Little Games, presented at Grunt in Sydney in 1998 then the No Holes Barred party in Sydney in 
2000, involved a sparring match between two body-pierced combatants, who needed to avoid contact with 
blood seeping from the wounds, but as they connected they would rip out each other’s piercings. 

John Howard's Liberal Coalition party defeated Labor in 1996 and instigated a return to nationalism 
that disfavoured multiculturalism by promoting a one country, one people policy. On 11 September 2001 
the World Trade buildings in New York were destroyed in an attack by alleged terrorists and the American 
President George W Bush declared a “War on Terror. At the same time the number of asylum seekers entering 
Australia by boats dramatically increased, prompting a media fear campaign that bolstered Howard's nation- 
alistic jingoism and his level of public support. This gave Howard license to create large off-shore detention 
camps and further strengthen allegiance to the USA. In March 2003, Australia joined a multinational force 
in what is now considered an unlawful invasion of the sovereign state of Iraq. Australian society was imme- 
diately polarized, millions of people joined protest marches to no avail, the government rode roughshod 
over any opposition or debate. ‘Be alert, be concerned, dob in your neighbor, we are at war with terrorism. 
Sensing a threat to civil rights and freedom of expression, the Australian art world was galvanized into 


action — performance, being an immediate form of artistic expression, surged in popularity. 
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senVoodoo, The Kiss, 2003, Poke, Sydney. Photos from the artist. 


In 2003 senVoodoo performed ‘The Kiss, first at Gurlesque, then Poke and finally at Lavish, in Sydney, 
in response to the Iraq War. Dressed in paramilitary attire, one performer faced the other at each end of a 
ten metre runway, with hooks in their backs and cords held by sinister figures in black wearing gas masks. 
Attempting to walk toward each other while being restrained, they made sparing gestures and appeared 
as combatants. Slowly they drew together leaning against their restraints with an air of mutual aggression. 


Then suddenly, as they faced each other, they dropped their arms and kissed, only to be immediately drawn 


senVoodoo, The Ninth Station, Sydney Town Hall, 2004. 
Videoframes from the dvd The 9th Station courtesy of the artist 


apart by the dark sinister controllers. As they were pulled apart a red ribbon unfurled connecting their 
mouths and they longed to rejoin the kiss. Eventually they were pulled wide apart and the connecting ribbon 
dropped - the dark controlling forces had divided them again. 

The following year as war raged in Iraq, the media drew attention to a group of refugee detainees who 
were protesting their internment in prison camps by sewing their lips shut and going on a hunger strike. 
This desperate plea inspired several artists, including Mike Parr, Pluto Savage, Rebecca Cunningham and 
senVoodoo, to create works commenting on the perceived inhumane treatment of genuine refugees seeking 
asylum from war and oppression. Australia is a country built by immigration, and takes pride in giving 
people a ‘fair go. Suddenly it appeared as though fascism was creeping into Australian politics, and this 
furthered the division that was occurring in Australian society. senVoodoos performance The Ninth Station 
was a beautifully poignant work presented on Good Friday, 2004 in the Sydney Town Hall as part of the 
Song Company’s epic journey through the Stations of the Cross. Titled 14 - Via Crucis Australis, 14 pieces of 
music by 14 classical composers were accompanied by the work of 14 artists. In keeping with the tradition of 
the ritual, audience members journeyed through the space from station to station. At the 9th station a veiled 
figure entered the room. In her back were six hooks, piercing and stretching the skin while a military person 
pulled back on the cords attempting to restrain any forward movement. As the figure moved into the space 
the veil dropped to reveal that their lips were sewn shut. The tall figure slowly and silently moved through 
the space, the soldier restraining their progress being dragged through the station with every painful step. 
The question became who is the stronger one, the oppressed or the oppressor? The sen Voodoo collaboration 
continued until 2007 with their last performance Font presented at Artspace in Sydney after which they both 
returned to solo performance work or other collaborations. 

In 2007 the political pendulum swung back to Labor with the Kevin Rudd then Julia Gillard governments, 
and six years later back to the Liberal Coalition with Tony Abbott then Malcolm Turnbull. Both parties 
replacing their leaders before end of term elections. Australia’s involvement in America’s wars continued 
and refugees were still being detained in prison-like camps. While the world’s economy shuddered during 
the global financial crisis of 2007-08 Australia managed to survive through the astute management of the 
economy by the Rudd government and the global demand for Australian minerals. Within the art world, 
performance art, and its variants of body art, continued to attract newcomers to the genre. 

One noticeable development during this period was a dramatic increase in the number of endurance 


performances. In the past, most performance art events would run between 30 minutes to an hour. Dale 


Frank pushed the limit of his audience at ACTIII 
when he sat motionless for 40 minutes attempting 
to evolve gills. Franks’ performance was essentially a 
non-performance that, like minimalism in painting, 
stripped away all external references and expres- 
sion back to the basic ground on the canvass, which 
in this case was the artist’s inactive seated body. 
senVoodoo’s Ninth Station, in contrast, ran for only 
three and a half minutes, the duration of the music 


piece, and was rich with expressionism. Now artists 


were presenting live art events that would run 10 
Tony Schwensen, Weighty Weight Wait, 2006. 


h 100 hours, and in th f 
sara eR ce iat ie a Art Gallery of NSW. Photo from the artist 


Barbara Campbell’s 1001 Nights Cast. Well versed 
with endurance, in 2002 Mike Parr sat blindfolded for 30 hours with his arm nailed to the Artspace gallery 
wall in reaction to John Howard's refugee policies. 

Tony Schwensen is also well known for his durational performance videos that, like Parr, often chal- 
lenge the artist to physically endure them. C’mon in 2006 saw the artist alone on a tennis court repetitively 
walking back and forth for eight hours serving a ball then shouting “C’mon”. In the same year Weighty 
Weight Wait saw the artist sitting on a rubber ball on the scales in the packing room of the Art Gallery of 
NSW for 24 hours, and for The Art of Watching (After Vermeer), Thorpe’s Feet, Pittman’s Knee, Bradman’s 
House, Schwensen’s Arse, he was locked in a portable cabin for 181 hours while watching the entire televised 
2006 Commonwealth Games. 

The question is raised, however, what audience is going to watch a long durational performance or video 
in it’s entirety? Often site specific there is never a comfortable couch to sit on. Whether live or remediated 
in a gallery, at most people will watch for 10 or 15 minutes, and then move on to another section of an 
exhibition. So who are these endurance performances for? The creation of art is essentially a selfish practice, 
the art is in the making, and the making is usually 
a private intellectual and physical practice. So in 


essence one might argue that these long durational 


performances are for the artist. Whether a personal 
obsession, challenge or cathartic investigation of the 
artist’s body and self, the audience is privy to only a 
fleeting glimpse of the external process, and none 
at all of the internal processes barr documentation. 

Many of Fiona McGregor’s solo performances 
were also endurance works. Tidal Walk in 2009 
involved the artist continuously walking up and 
down Bondi Beach in Sydney for 11 hours and 36 


minutes, the duration of the tide cycle. For the Water 


series of performances Water #1 - Descent presented 


at Artspace in 2011, the artist's Murray River salt- 


Fiona McGregor, Water #1 - Descent, Artspace, 
covered body lay below a latex bladder of rainwater 2011. Photo by Josh Raymond 
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and water collected from Lake Eyre and the Murray River that slowly dripped onto her forehead. While 
scheduled to run for 24 hours the performance was halted after 6 hours due to hyperthermia. For Water 
#3 - Passage, a saline drip flowed through a plastic tube wrapped around the artist’s body before entering the 
body, at the same time blood was being drawn from the body via another wrapped tube. In the final work 
Water #3 - Expulsion the artist was confined to a small space in the gallery for 24 hours. This performance 
focused on a single body function, the expulsion of waste water from the body. This required the artist to 
regularly drink water in order to activate a small fountain with the expelled urine. 

Perhaps the most compelling of McGregor’s endurance performances was the 2008 You Have The Body, in 
which the audience experienced an intense one on one encounter with the artist. Climbing stairs to a small 
gallery in Redfern, Sydney, the audience member had their hands tied and a sack placed over their head by 
assistants. They waited and were then led to another small room, and when seated their hands were untied 
and they could remove the hood in their own time. Seated less than a metre away was the artist, her lips 
stitched together, her ankles bound to the chair, looking directly at the visitor, who was invariably shocked 
and dumbfounded. After an indefinite amount of time the visitor would withdraw to another room to read 
a written statement about Habeas Corpus, the common law right of a detained person to be brought before 
the Court where the legality of their detention is examined. In this room was a live video monitor showing 
the room they had just been in viewed from above. Not realizing they had been under surveillance, they 
watched the person after them, fully implicated. * McGregor, by implicating people in such a constructed 
controlled space, through her actions was also both creating, and describing social and psychological power 
fields in a manner similar to the earlier work of Vito Acconci. 

In 2005 George Bush, Tony Blair and John Howard’s governments passed anti-terrorism laws that effec- 
tively denied Habeas Corpus. Australians could now be secretly arrested and held in prison for 14 days 
on suspicion, and by not assisting in interrogation could incur a five year sentence. They were also gagged 
from discussing any such detention, by threat of imprisonment. You Have the Body was also performed in 
Brisbane, Melbourne, and Manchester UK. It ran for six to eight hours and was debuted in Newcastle in the 
Lock-Up, a nineteenth century gaol frequently used for artistic events. 

Body-art, in particular, lends itself well to the expression of political and environmental art activism. 


The Abbott and Turnbull coalition government's austerity budget attacks on arts funding, its immigration 


Fiona McGregor, You Have The Body, Newcastle Men’s Lockup, 2008. Photos by Amy Spiers 
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detention policies, pro-mining stance and denial of global warming have alienated increasingly wider sectors 
of society against the government. At this point in writing, a new wave of performance is building. As in 
previous periods of austerity, it will move underground as more and more arts venues are closed, and it will 
be expressive of the hidden rage that oppression can generate in the oppressed. 

As we now move through the second decade of the 21st century, performance art, and all its variations 
of live art, has firmly establish itself at the forefront of cultural and social change through its immediacy of 
artistic expression. It affords a way for an artist to construct a parallel reality that can conceptualise an idea 
— a thought that can lead to an action, which can lead to an expression of an artwork in real time. Whether 
intellectual or visceral, performance art enables the artist to work through ideas and emotive responses to 
social stimuli, quickly allowing rapid development of ongoing concepts that may eventually manifest as an 
art object or more performance. Performance art, live art, body-art - whichever term is used will continue 
to be an art genre that artists can utilise whenever the need arises to enact an idea. It is a temporal work that 
briefly exists, witnessed by a few and then is gone — leaving an impression in the minds of the audience and 
a few scant documents. Problematic as that may be for the historian or the critic, performance art was never 
meant to be put on a shelf or hung on a wall. It is the live, real-time expression and transfer of an idea, from 


one person to another, through the physicality of the artist’s body and self. 
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THE ARTISTS 


The following pages are a chronological listing of performance events created by a selection of artists who 
were active during the genesis of performance art in Australia in the seventies and eighties. They are by no 
means an exhaustive list of artists who worked within the various modalities of performance nor does it 
include those artists who represent the third and fourth generations who began working with performance 
post 1990. 


Kevin Mortensen, The Display of the Bird King, Lake Burley Griffin, Canberra, 1998. 
Still from a videoproduction by Neil Howe 
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TIM BURNS 


Tim Burns was born in Cunderdin, Western Australia in 1947. He first studied art at the West Australian 
Institute of Technology from 1966-68, then a Master of Fine Art at the University of WA. In 2002 to 2004 
he studied a PhD at Murdoch University, WA. The artist has exhibited installation, painting, documentation 
and film in Australia, USA and Europe. He has lectured in media at the School of Visual Arts, New York, 
Murdoch University, Edith Cowan University and Curtin University, Western Australia. 


PERFORMANCE WORK 


1971 Mary in the Bathroom, an interactive installation presented in The Yellow House, Sydney. A life size, 
realistic, semi-nude, sculpture of a woman stood in the bathroom. Sounds of a shower running activated 
whenever the bathroom was entered, thus surprising and embarrassing the visitors. 

1971 Car Crash, an interactive car crash installation with lights and sirens, taped screams and headless, 
blood-soaked bodies, presented in a room in The Yellow House, Sydney. 

1972 The Human Consequence of Technological Change, an installation and performance with Vivienne 
Binns and Mitch Johnson, presented at Sydney University. In a smokey hallway environment with the ampli- 
fied sounds of a Theremin, passersby had to negotiate their way past a prone figure lying on the floor. 

1972 Smoke Bombs, a number of small smoke bombs were surreptitiously exploded in the reflection pool 
in Hyde Park, Sydney, much to the surprise of people in the park. 

1972 Anti-Lyndon Johnson Demo, presented in Chifley Square, Sydney. A street-demonstration and perfor- 


mance organized by George Molnar from the Tin Sheds, with a number of artists and students, protesting 
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Tim Burns, (left to right) Mary in the Bathroom, The Yellow House, 1971. Photo by Greg Weight. 
The Human Consequence of Technological Change, Sydney University, 1972. Photo from the artist 
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the visit of American president Lyndon Johnson to Sydney, and Australia’s involvement in the Vietnam War. 
A group of people in military uniform leapt out of a van, rushed into the lunchtime crowd and dragged a 
number of ‘north Vietnamese peasants’ to the ground, ‘killed’ them, then leapt back in the van and left. 
1973 Pubic Hair Piece, a conceptual work presented at the CAS Young Contemporaries exhibition, Sydney. 
A selection of artist’s friends were asked to contribute their pubic hair for the installation. 

1972 Bringing Back Colour to a Dynamic Green Field, presented in a Sydney Hotel. Tim Burns and Noel 
Sheridan played games of pool against all comers. 

1972 The Joe Bonomo Story - A Show of Strength, presented at Watters Gallery, Sydney. A group event where 
individual artists created performances that reflected on the life of Hollywood stuntman, Joe Bonomo. Tim 
Burns was carried into the central space sealed in a wooden box by a team of weightlifters. He then precari- 
ously cut his way out of the box with a power saw within the crowded gallery. (see chapter 4) 

1972 A Performance to See if the Police Will Arrive, presented at Central Street Gallery, Sydney. The Road 
Safety Officer, from the police station next door to the art gallery, was invited to give a lecture on road safety. 
The artist had wired the door with explosives intending to blow the door up, and trigger the neighbouring 
police to rush in and confront the audience and the lecturer. Worried about the consequences, Vivienne 
Binns gave the game away to the police lecturer who continued, non-the less, with the lecture. The artist 
hiding in the loft with the detonator switch, decided the idea had been sprung and allowed the lecture to 
continue. Consequently the police never arrived. 

1973 Whistle and Clap, presented at a bank for the Liverpool Art Prize, Sydney. An audience activated 
installation where a whistle, or clap, triggered a series of nine boxes of vermiculite to explode. Several boxes, 


wired to high frequency sound detectors, exploded when the audience clapped at the exhibition opening at 


Tim Burns, (left) Anti-Llyndon Johnson Demo, Chifley Square, Sydney, 1972. Photo from the artist. 
(right) The Joe Bonomo Story, Watters Gallery, Sydney, 1972. Photo by Sam Bienstock 
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Tim Burns, (left) Whistle & Clap, Liverpool Art Prize, Sydney, 1973. (mid) Fences, Watters Gallery, 
Sydney, 1973. (right) Start-Finish Event?, Arts Castle, Sydney, 1973. Photos from the artist 


a bank in Sydney. The bank manager immediately had the remaining boxes disconnected. 

1973 Minefield, a conceptual performance presented at the 5" Mildura Sculpture Triennial. The artist 
camping onsite, created a 400 square metre minefield with gunpowder charges. After accidently burning 
himself when a charge went off prematurely, the council intervened and destroyed the minefield with a 
tractor before the exhibition opening. (see chapter 4 for details) 

1973 Fences, an interactive installation presented at Watters Gallery, Sydney. The audience had to climb over 
small pens containing blobs of polyurethane foam, some with pressure switches, that triggered the amplified 
sounds of the artist and his partner having sex on a concrete floor. 

1973 Start-Finish Event? An audience participatory event presented during the CAS Project Show, The 
Arts Castle, Sydney. A widely publicized event attracted a large number of people to a warehouse loft where 
Vivien Johnson was giving a lecture in a tent on the roof. After the lecture, people began to leave only to find 
the doorway blocked with half a ton of 25kg blocks of ice. When that was broken open they then found the 
stairs clogged with polyurethane foam and ice. The audience in effect became the work of art in their attempt 
to descend the stairs. With assistance from Judy Stack and Dave Meyers. 

1973 A Change of Plan, a conceptual performance presented at the Art Gallery of NSW, Sydney. Within an 
enclosed, temporary room built within the gallery, two naked performers interacted with gallery visitors via 
a closed circuit TV. (see chapter 4 for details) 

1974 Not Ceasing to Loiter, performed at the Adelaide Magistrate Court, South Australia. The artist invited 
an audience to the court to witness a performance where he defended himself against police charges of loi- 
tering. Burns lost the case but was later pardoned by the Attorney General. 

1974 For the Sake of Art, presented at the Ewing and George Paton Galleries, Melbourne. A videotaped TV 
monitor plays the video titled The ICI Explosive Users Guide when it suddenly explodes in the gallery, later 
this video is played on another monitor that also explodes. And so on. (See chapter 4 for details) 

1974 Ask me Anything About John Forbes, presented at The Concepts Show, CAS, Adelaide Festival of Art. 
John Forbes was locked within a room under 24-hr closed circuit TV surveillance set up by Tim Burns. The 


audience could interact in real time with John Forbes via a camera and monitor in the gallery. 
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Tim Burns, (left) For the Sake of Art, Ewing Gallery, Melbourne, 1974. (right) Testing the Reaction to 
Audience Intrusion in a Public Private Space, NGV, Melbourne, 1975. Photos from the artist 


1975 Testing the Reaction to Audience Intrusion in a Public Private Space, presented in the National 
Gallery of Victoria, Melbourne. The artist, situated in a curtained alcove within the gallery, set up a camp 
and waited for the intrusions of strangers whose curiousity led to peering behind the curtain. 

1976 A Pedestrian Series of Postcards, a conceptual performance where the artist first photographed a 


street intersection in Mildura, a regional town where he was almost run down by a car. Then over a period 


Tim Burns, (left) Ask Me Anything About John Forbes, CAS, Adelaide, 1974. (right) A Pedestrian 
Series of Postcards, New York / Mildura, 1976. Photos from the artist 
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of six months, he mailed four series of collaged postcards to a hundred people, selected at random from the 
Mildura phone book, posing the question should there be pedestrian crossings at the intersection depicted 
on the postcards. The postcards, sent from New York, triggered an ongoing debate in the local Mildura press 
that was later published as an artist’s book. 

1978 onwards the artist produced a number of feature length super 8mm and 16mm films. Some of these 
included: WhyCars? CARnage, 1978, 80 min super 8mm colour film; Against The Grain, 1980, 90 min 16mm 
film; Thus Went Phillipa, 1981, 15 min super 8mm colour film: Night Shift, 1982, a theatre and film collabo- 
ration; My Father Belonged to the FBI but I was a Soviet Spy, 1984, a theatrical collaboration written by D. 
Zonzinsky and directed by Tim Burns; and Lukes Party, 1991, 16 min, 16mm film. 
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Tim Burns, poster for My Father Belonged to the FBI But | was a Soviet Spy, 1984 
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CATHERINE CHERRY 


Catherine Cherry (van Wilgenburg) was born in Leicester England in 1948, became a teacher in 1969 
and lived in Papua New Guinea to 1971. Arriving in Australia in 1972, she studied painting at the South 
Australian School of Art, Adelaide graduating in 1977. She was awarded a Masters in Visual Arts from 
LaTrobe University in 2009. She currently practices as a painter and community cultural development prac- 
titioner. Her collaborative and individual work is inspired by working with environmental scientists and 
artists at the Friends of Iramoo Grasslands Reserve; preserving and maintaining the endangered grasslands 


in her own backyard in Melbourne's West. 


PERFORMANCE WORK 


1978 Undermined, performed with Jonathan 
Thurston at the Adelaide University Union Gallery. 
1979 Fragmentation, presented during the Women's 
Performance Month at the Women’s Art Movement, 
Adelaide. ‘I see this performance on many levels, 
but basically it was about trying to understand what 
the fragmentation in our lives has been. Using my 
own personal experience in order to link all the 
fragmented parts together, I turn this dissipation 
of power into an integrative one rather than a sepa- 
rating one. Using modern and ancient images and 
objects, I was exploring the meaning behind objects, 
looking at them from an overview. The objects we 
surround ourselves with are representative of an 


internal state. For instance the cut glass objects 


represent multidimensionality. Its about trying 


Catherine Cherry, Fragmentation, Women’s Art 
to understand things from many points of view - Mosembat 1979: Phots om the ark 


Catherine Cherry, notes to the author. 

1980 Womanising Hajek, performed with Helen Sherriff during the opening of the Adelaide Festival of 
Arts, International Woman's Day, Festival Plaza, Adelaide. 

1980 Cooking Patterns, Patterning, and Mechanics of Paradox, are three performances making up a 
pyramid form concept, presented during the Act II performance festival, Canberra. Cooking Patterns was 
an arrangement of cooking elements, mixed up in twelve glasses, and made into numerous kinds of cakes, 
each representing different political ideologies and philosophies. This was demonstrated by placement of 
an image of leaders topped by a small flower, reminiscent of a garnish. Patterning: Using the imagery of 
dress patterns, a curtain (shroud) and pots of earth, a process of psychological patterning was revealed. 
‘My performances are collages of disjointed ideas which through the action of the work become integrated. 
The three works, although separate in concept, make up a pyramid form concept, combining dream ele- 
ments and psychological processes with scientific empirical statements. All three pieces are based on the 
final performance, which was the Mechanics of Paradox, concerning the functions of the various areas of 


the brain, specifically the cerebrum and the cerebellum. This fundamental information led to personal and 
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social manifestations of this dichotomy. Using simple images such as a world map, male and female hats, wig 
stands and ox hearts, the performance ritualised a change of consciousness, symbolised by a white dove, as 
a result of integration of paradoxical concepts rather than their division and resulting psychosis: - Catherine 
Cherry, notes to the author. 

1980 Pulling Out the Stops, Black Holes, Theory of Relativity and Quantum Mechanics, are three per- 
formances presented at the Women at Work exhibition, Ewing and George Paton Galleries, Melbourne 
University. “Thought patterns are as material as objects. These thought patterns, through which energy is 
organised, determine perception of reality and the universe. The ways in which we perceive our own energy 
links each individual to another, to objects and ideas. Perception of the world depends upon perception of 
the self. For a woman, her self-concept is based upon her appreciation of her vagina. This energy centre is 
fundamental to the complete functioning of other centres of the body. Pulling out the Stops was about freeing 
myself from guilt and fear of my vagina. The official medical term is still Pudendum Muliebra, latin for ‘that 
of which a woman should be ashamed’ Black Holes was about the negative use of energy resulting in depres- 
sion and fear. Theory of Relativity and Quantum Mechanics was about combining Einstein's theory of energy 
with my body’s experience of energy. Linking feeling and intuition with scientific knowledge allows a new 
integration of hitherto repressed and antagonistic forces’ - Catherine Cherry, notes to the author. 

1980 Through the Glass Lightly, presented at the Experimental Art Foundation, Adelaide. “Using a large 
balloon, plastic heads, a transparent plastic raincoat, various actions with and between objects related the 
psychotic state between male and female action and passivity. Separating and dividing the left and right 
hand side of the brain, a crippled state of action and perception occur. Only upon resolution of such basic 
contradictions in perceptions and the understanding of polarities within ourselves as well as in society, can 


a realistic view of all aspects of an issue be proposed. Only upon total perception can actions and decisions 


Catherine Cherry, Theory of Relativity and Quantum Mechanics, Ewing & George Paton Galleries, 
Melbourne, 1980. Photo from the University of Melbourne Archive 
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Catherine Cherry, (left to right) Pulling Out The Stops. Black Holes. Theory of Relativity. 
Ewing & George Paton Galleries, Melbourne, 1980.Photos from the artist 


be made to be effective’ - Catherine Cherry, notes to the author. 

1980 Tying the Ends Together, presented at the Women’s Art Movement, Adelaide. 

1981 Crystal Moment, The Brides Body, and The Grain of Mustard Seed, three performances presented 
at the First Australian Sculpture Triennial, Melbourne. ‘In these solo performances I am developing the 
process of multi-dimensional perception. This new description of reality, of which the model is the holo- 
gram, can be understood by piecing together parts which viewed from an analytic approach are things in 
themselves’ - Catherine Cherry, notes to the author. 

‘Analyses of parts, their character and position in relation to the whole, can provide us with new patterns. 
The visual meshing of the layered and dynamic pattern provides fresh extensions and developments. Thus 
we see that the nature of process is order. Order is our internal model and the external manifestation of this 
order i.e. drawings of one form or another, test the feasibility of our ideas while simultaneously creating new 
stimuli to be ordered. Our ordering leads us to build up a picture of the external world. At the same time 
the ordering is a projection of the dynamic ordering of the internal model. Thus our ordering of the polygo- 
nal grids with its complexity of levels implying both lines and planes and with a dynamic interpretation of 
all parts, may provide us with an external model of the internal system?’ - from Islamic Patterns by Keith 
Critchlow - An Analytical and Cosmological Approach, Schocken Books, New York, 1976. 

“The three performances are a process of acquiring information which allows for an internal model, estab- 
lishes ordering systems to link internal and external models and the implications of a dynamic relationship 
between the internal and external model’ - Catherine Cherry, notes to the author. 

Crystal Moment: “We count real things but what if those things should disappear? Would that mean the 
end of counting: - from Islamic Patterns. ‘In societal terms woman is the internal model while man is the 
external. In the analytic terms of the externalised order she does not exist. The liberation of women from 
the externalised model necessitates the reassessment of the internal model upon which society is based. In 
any situation, a social system for example, we must see the WHOLE as the primary layer and endeavor to 
relate the parts of the whole before comparing one part with another. The Brides Body: This performance 
is about the changes of perception implicit in the marriage of body and mind, intellect and intuition. The 
process resolves the problems which have arisen from the traditional western body/mind split and its result- 
ing schizophrenic notions of existence and truth. The Grain of Mustard Seed: Using images from the Bride’s 
Body and the Crystal Moment, a conversion of metaphor, electrical circuitry, and psychological process will 


occur. This final piece is about the resultant dynamism and new set of perception patterns, activated from 
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Catherine Cherry, The Brides Body, First Australian Sculpture Triennial,1981. Photos from the artist 


the integration of internal and external models: - Catherine Cherry, notes to the author. 


EXCERPTS FROM CATALOGUES AND ARTIST'S NOTES 


“These 1980 performance artworks are observations of intersecting thoughts and feelings and my physical 
body in action. Clothes of any description were a hindrance to my focus on what was happening inside and 
outside the body. The Mechanics of Paradox - Engaging in ritual acts of placement of objects in order makes 
patterns and images of which the rational mind describes and fixes. Paradoxical forces of feeling link with the 
rational mind through Intuition. Brain Mind Body - The whole brain mind and heart is connected through 
sexuality (reference William Reich’s Orgone Energy.) Wired Up - Not just earthbound we reconnect with 
the cosmos consciousness through non genital orgasm. (“I feel the earth move under my feet!”) Between 
Order and Chaos - Integrating rational order with feeling permits a consciousness shift from observation to 
perception. Black Holes - The Other is darkness/blackness. Standing in the black and going through to the 
other side of Light is also depression or the Dark Night of the Soul’ - Catherine Cherry, notes to the author. 


Catherine Cherry, (left to right) Wired Up, and Brain Mind Body, 
Ewing & George Paton Galleries, Melbourne, 1980. Photos from the artist. 
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T held my first exhibition at the Union Gallery, Adelaide University in October 1977, my final year at Art 
School. I received no encouragement or comments from the lecturers. The paintings in the exhibition 
attempted to combine the feelings of femininity with an evocative paint quality. Sensual paint quality was 
combined with a sensual image. The later paintings in this series were dealing with paradoxical feelings and 
proved to be the basis of my present work which is totally concerned with paradox and contradiction. My 
next series of work developed from an idea of putting down lots of disparate ideas that co-exist simultane- 
ously. I had at last developed the techniques for putting the images together so I collected loads of women’s 
magazines, men’s magazines, op shop ephemera and old postcards. I was interested in looking at female 
mythology as represented in women’s magazines, children’s annuals and popular culture. I had also read 
several books on the ‘Feminine’ a symbolic approach to the personality rather than a purely biological one or 
a cultural one. Carl Jung, June Singer and Anne Belford Ulanov presented a notion of the ‘Feminine’ as being 
an aspect of male/female contra-sexuality. Such reading has led me to my present performance pieces where 
a recognition of the male and female within myself permits the presentation of many simultaneous percep- 
tions. This mode of perception upon which we base our culture lays bare the contradictions and imbalances, 
within ourselves as much as outside. Seeing myself as biologically female and psychically male and female, 
enables repressed feelings and intuitions, which in the past I have put down to neuroses and an over active 
imagination, to take form and add to my understanding of myself and the world around me. Accepting 
that the psyche is autonomous and that psychic duality reveals the true nature of balance between male and 


female perceptions, the shifts within different individuals, groups and societies’ - Catherine Cherry. 


1981 “My work has moved through a process which began with an analysis of socialized male and female 
stereotypes (as seen in magazines, children’s annuals and op shop ephemera) and moved towards an inte- 
gration of the male and female elements of my own personality. The strongest influences on my work have 
been feminism and Jung’s notion of the feminine in the male and female. His ideas about the integration 
rather than separation of the aspects of the personality have changed my approach. I now see the necessity 
of balancing male and female aspects in both men and women. Aspects of the personality can be extrapo- 
lated to aspects of our everyday lives. So I choose images and use them in a way to take the meaning away 
from the original association and place them in different contexts so as to make the object, the action, the 
performer of equal importance. I aim to develop the intuitive understanding of a process which deals with 
the arrangement of an object, the influence of its context, the object shifting its context and thus becom- 
ing metaphor and combined metaphors becoming a conceptual structure, which is as material as objects 
themselves. These thought patterns, through which energy is organised, determine perception of reality, 
Such patterns can be seen by the objects with which we surround ourselves and the relationships we have 
to others. Thoughts, feelings, and intuitions all influence our perceptions and moreover, all the same time. 
So the linear process of the action I take during the performance is of no more significance than the feel- 
ings aroused by the juxtaposition of images or the associations the objects make. I use everyday images. For 
example, most women have at sometime made a dress or at least, are familiar with the process, so I use the 
ideas of dress patterns or lace to describe another process patterning - how we become what we are. I use 
male and female images. So I mix everything up and try to integrate lots of stray pieces and make it whole. 
My performances are multi-dimensional collages. Iam describing through my own experience the language 
of the subconscious mind. I have felt the need to understand this language, partly because we need to see 


how we are manipulated to buy objects, and see ourselves as such and on the other hand, to link my dream 


life with my conscious life. Many experiences have led me to see the necessity to integrate all these aspects 
and to understand them as a whole rather than, as we are taught, that they are separate’ - Excerpt from 12 
Artists Talk, 1981. Catherine Cherry. 


2014 ‘I began making performance art pieces after completing a series of collages called Feminine Mythology, 
made from women’s magazines and girls’ annuals. Several performance pieces were nude works using 
‘female’ imagery such as nets, lace and tuile, using the same collage process of layering and juxtaposition in 
real time, making communication with my audience more immediate and direct, bringing the audience into 
my world. The multi-dimensional performance allowed me to explore more complex ideas like quantum 
physics and sexuality, brain and mind, heart with head. Performance art had greater currency than paint- 
ing which had long been proclaimed dead and there was freedom to embrace the depths and heights of my 
experience. Performance art was a tool for tracking my intuition, the focus of my art practice at that time. It 
was an attempt to connect what was going on for the individual to that which is happening in society. I 
was exploring the Personal is Political a term originating from Carol Hanisch of the American Women’s 
Liberation Movement. I used common objects to symbolise my everyday thought processes and actions; 
what was going on for me. At the time I was part of the Women’s Art Movement in Adelaide? - Catherine 


Cherry, notes to the author. 


Catherine Cherry, Theory of Relativity and Quantum Mechanics, Ewing & George Paton Galleries, 
Melbourne, 1980. Photo from the University of Melbourne Archive 
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THE COLLECTIVE 


The Collective was originally established in 1977 as an experimental music composers group by musician- 
composer Ken Guntar. In 1979 the group was restructured and artist Neil Howe, composer Greg Riddell, 
and musician Ash Wednesday, previously with the pop music group The Models, joined the new group. 
In 1980 Ken Guntar left Australia for Europe and the Collective continued with the two remaining core 
members, Neil Howe and Greg Riddell. In the mid 80’s The Collective was transformed into a contempo- 
rary music band called The Dance with the addition of poet/percussionist Ian McByde, drummer Michael 


Jordan, bass Chico Henderson, guitarist Peter Fajdiga and vocalist Jill Caunter. 


PERFORMANCE WORK 


1979-80 Clique, Clique Presents More Mediocre Melodies, presented at the Preston Performance Festival, 
Pitspace Gallery, Melbourne; Melba Hall, Melbourne University; La Trobe University, Melbourne; Deakin 
University, Geelong; Royal Melbourne Institute of Technology; and Caulfield Institute of Technology, 
Melbourne. Eight music synthesizers were set up in the performance space, then a masked anonymous 
player with a hand trolley brought in three large cardboard boxes marked “Tender Music Man. After a few 
moments, three mannequin masked players cut their way out of the boxes and took their place with the 
fourth player at their instruments. The players then began a 45 minute contemporary electronic music work 
comprising of six movements composed by Ken Guntar. A fifth masked person, looking like a mannequin 
doll, began very slowly and robotically to select music notes from a box and arrange them on a black board. 


At the end of the event, a music pattern was arranged on the board following the major theme of the last 


movement. Performance directed by Neil Howe with Ken Guntar, Greg Riddell, Ash Wednesday, Ernie 
Altoff and Chris Lavelle. 


1980 Community Celebrations, presented in collaboration with the movement group ‘Community 


The Collective, Clique, Clique Presents More Mediocre Melodies, Preston Performance Festival, 
Preston Institute of Technology, 1979. Photos from the artist 


The Collective, Ego is an Arty Word, 1981, First Australian Sculpture Triennial, Latrobe University, 
Melbourne. Photos by Anthony Figallo 
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Celebrations’ at St Pauls Cathedral Square, 
Melbourne, commissioned by the Melbourne 
Moomba Festival. Moving body sculptures 
were created by the performers within an 
urban city space and a sound environment 
created by several music synthesizers. 

1981 Ego is an Arty Word, presented at the 
First Australian Sculpture Triennial, LaTrobe 


University, Melbourne; and at Niagra Lane 


Gallery, Melbourne. Performance directed by 
Neil Howe, music composed by Greg Riddell. 


In an installation environment of sculpture by 


The Collective, Community Celebrations, Melbourne 


Moomba Festival, 1980 


Neil Howe, two video monitors and projected 
slide images present the artist's biographies. 
The two performers slowly constructed a brick wall. They were accompanied by a small chamber orchestra 
playing a composition by Greg Riddell. The brick wall is a giant jigsaw which, as it is constructed, reveals a 
word play of the title, a satirical jibe at the occasional pomposity of large formal art festivals. “Ego is an arty 
word, art is an ego word, word is an arty ego, words are ego art. 

1981 Diallage of a Documenting Doctrinaire, presented at the RMIT Gallery, Melbourne during the RMIT 
Performance Festival. Performance directed by Neil Howe, music composed by Greg Riddell, video by Ray 
Woolard. The artist-performer documented the performance space with sketches and plans while the musi- 
cian-performer composed a piece for the performance space on an electric piano. The video-performer 
recorded the performance. Two of the performers then stopped what they were doing to photograph each 
other with polaroid cameras, then they mounted the drawings and photographs on the gallery wall. The 
cycle repeated three times, then all the performers left. All that remained was the documentation mounted 
on the wall, which was left on exhibition for one week. This is a work that explored the dilemma of perfor- 
mance art in relation to its documentation - the dematerialized artwork, that was the performance, became 
rematerialized through its documentation. 

1982 The Collective Live, presented at Open Channel Television Studios, Melbourne. A contemporary pop 
band mimed their hit songs in a television studio. This work explored the new phenomena of music perfor- 
mance that is transcribed to music TV thus creating a new entity that is not a documentation of the music. 
1983 Ern Malley’s on the Dole, Hooroo You Beaut Country, presented during the Melbourne Fringe Arts 
Festival, Melbourne. Directed by Neil Howe with assistance from Greg Riddell, Julian Grieg, Ian McBryde, 


ia. 


The Collective, Diallage of a Documenting Doctrinaire, 1981, RMIT University Gallery, Melbourne. 
Photos by Fiona Murphy 
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The Collective, The Collective Live, 1982, Open Channel TV Studios, Melbourne. 
Video screenshots from the artist 


Cheryl Cameron, Charles Saunders, Debbie Cox and Bea Pittock. Performed the day before and the day 
after the Fraser - Hawke federal election. The performance was composed of four segments concerning 
Australian political, cultural and social issues. Film animations by Neil Howe. 

Part one — Land Rights, a spot lit mound of earth with didgeridoo music playing by indigenous musician 
Ralph Nichols. A rear projected animated film of the rainbow serpent was winding its way across a black sky 
to create the earth and animals, then morphed into the ‘Original Peoples’ flag, and then eroded back into 
the darkness. One by one, white figures of authority entered the performance space and removed a shovel of 
earth until nothing remained. 

Part two — Censorship, a spot lit person sat typing on a typewriter to amplified sounds of typing. Slides 
of the typed Ern Malley poem ‘Durer: Innsbruck 1495’ are projected onto a screen . One by one, figures of 


The Collective, Ern Malley’s on the Dole, Hooroo You Beaut Country, 1983, 
Melbourne Fringe Arts Festival. Photos from the artist 


authority came and removed the writer’s books and equipment until he was left standing with nothing. 
Part three — Arts Funding, a spot lit artist sat painting a landscape on a portable easel in ‘Sidney Nolan’ style. 
A rear projected animated film played with figurative characters from Tucker, Nolan, Drysdale, and Bergner 
paintings, on a Nolan-esque landscape, approaching and queueing up at an unemployment office. One by 
one, figures of authority came and removed the artist’s equipment until he was left standing with nothing. 
Part four — Women’s Liberation, a spot lit woman stood in front of a rear projected sequence of media 
images portraying women. A raunchy Marianne Faithfull song about female exploitation was playing. One 
by one, figures of authority came and ripped the clothing from the woman as she stood there. Bedraggled, 
stripped and exposed she limped off stage. During all four parts a person sat nearby, under a small light, 
complacently knitting. 

1984-87 The Collective was transformed into a glam-funk music band called The Dance with the addition 
of vocalist Jill Caunter, guitarist Peter Fajdiga, percussionists Michael Jordan, and Ian McBryde, bass Chico 
Henderson, and occasional other musicians. During this period The Dance performed, and recorded, origi- 


nal music in the mainstream pub and club music venues in Melbourne. 


The Dance, Tropicana Club, Melbourne, 1985. (I to r) Peter Fajdiga, Greg Riddell, Mick Jordan, lan 
McBryde, Jill Caunter, Chico Henderson, Neil Howe, and guest trumpeter. Photo from the artist 
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ALEKS DANKO 


Aleks Danko was born in Adelaide in 1950 and studied sculpture at the South Australian School of Art 
from 1967 to 1970. The artist has exhibited sculpture, film and performance in numerous solo and group 
exhibitions in Australia, Europe and the USA. 


SELECTED PERRORMANCE WORK 


1968-70 Performed numerous poetry reading-actions in Adelaide in association with Richard Tipping, 
often based on political, anti-war and Vietnam War moratorium themes. 

1972 New Power Processing, presented at Watters Gallery, Sydney, as an integral part of The Joe Bonomo 
Story - A Show of Strength, a group event based on the life of the Hollywood silent movie stuntman and 
strongman Joe Bonomo. Produced in collaboration with Sam Bienstock, Vivienne Binns, Allan Bosanquet, 
Tim Burns, Mitch Johnson, Robyn Ravlich, Imants Tillers and Alex Tzannes. 

1973 Video-Theatre Experiment, presented at the Mildura Arts Centre during the Mildura Sculpture 
Triennial, Sculpturscape. A group project where people in the street were interviewed on video-tape and 
asked what they thought of the Triennial and it’s affect on the city of Mildura. The tapes were later presented 
in the Arts Centre theatre in conjunction with a number of individual actions by members of the group 
and local participants. Included was a performance by the local ballet troupe accompanied by a pianist, 


and an incident where members of a local motorcycle gang rode their motorcycles on stage. Presented in 


collaboration with Tim Burns, Julie Ewington, Roger Foley and Ron Saunders. 


, : = 
The Joe Bonomo Story - A Show of Strength, Robyn Ravlich & Aleks Danko (right), Watters Gallery, 
Sydney, 1972. Photo by Sam Bienstock 
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Aleks Danko & Robyn Ravlich, The Path of Poetry, The Arts Castle, Sydney, 1973. 
Photos by Sam Bienstock 


1973 This Performance is a Mistake, one of three collaborative performances by Aleks Danko, Robyn 
Ravlich and Julie Ewington, presented during the CAS sponsored event, The Projects Show at the Arts Castle, 
Bay Street, Sydney. (See chapter four.) 

1973 The Only Thing That Has Changed is the Colour, presented during The Projects Show, The Arts Castle, 
Bay Street, Sydney, in collaboration with Robyn Ravlich and Julie Ewington. Accompanied by classical 
music, the action involved waving a red flag in the manner of a Chinese banner parade during a reading 
from a critical analysis of classical concert performance. 

1973 The Path of Poetry, presented during The Project Show, The Arts Castle, Bay Street, Sydney, in 
collaboration with Robyn Ravlich and Lyn Gailey. While Lyn Gailey was typing a poem on a long path-like 
sheet of paper, Robyn Ravlich was following behind reading the poem to the audience as it was rolled out 
onto the floor by Aleks Danko. Written and directed by Robyn Ravlich, the poem was a critique of poetry 
being written in Sydney at that time. 

1973 Soft Rites, an evening of group events, actions and rituals during the two man exhibition Soft Riots, 
by Richard Tipping and Aleks Danko; presented at Watters Gallery, Sydney. Participants included Noel 
Sheridan, Tim Burns, Joan Grounds, Marr Grounds, Martin Fabyni, Noel Hutchinson, Julie Ewington, 
Colin Little, and members of Sylvia and the Synthetics. 

1974 Day to Day, presented at the Institute of Contemporary Art, Central Street, Sydney. The artist, at 
intervals over a period of one month, sat tied to a chair in different parts of the city while being repeatedly 
blindfolded and then gagged. The same actions were repeated in the evenings in the gallery in parallel to 
the daytime events. Maps indicating outside locations with dates and times were shown as a backdrop to the 
events. 

1974 Two Durations - A Matter of Placement, presented during the Events/Structures exhibition, Ewing and 
George Paton Gallery, Melbourne. An event presented over a three day period based on the interpretation 
and performance of a series of card instruction pieces written by fluxus artist George Brecht for his Water 
Yam series published in 1964. 

1974-75 We Should Call it a Living Room..., a collaborative film made by Aleks Danko, Joan Grounds, 
David Lourie, and David Stewart, Sydney. Music composed and played by Roger Frampton. Duration 8 
minutes, 16mm, colour. 


1976-78 The Instruction Project, a continuous three year performance research project undertaken in 
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Aleks Danko, Two Durations - A Matter of Placement, Ewing & George Paton Gallery, Melbourne, 
1974. Photo from the artist 


collaboration with Ian Robertson which involved each participant writing a twelve month diary of instruction 
pieces which were then exchanged with each other and each person’s instruction was then performed by the 
other person according to the dates and instructions outlined in each diary. Eg. September 15, 2.50pm, Take 
a ‘familiar’ walk through unfamiliar streets (at least half an hour). May 16, 11.20pm, Read in romantic Poet 
Style memory of... (pause)... one night in Paris is like a week in any other place. Aleks Danko/Ian Robertson. 
1977 Untitled series of events presented in collaboration with Joan Grounds during the 10th Biennale de 
Paris, France. The work was designed to present some aspects of Australia to Parisians and was specifically 
planned for that cultural environment. Assuming the identity of two Australian lawn bowlers, complete with 
Biennale monogrammed lawn bowls uniforms, Danko and Grounds performed a series of four events based 
on Australian political and cultural issues that are recognised internationally, for eg; the White Australia 
Policy; Uranium mining; Australian wildlife (and it’s exploitation); and Australia’s tourist image. Three 
events were performed in the streets of Paris and one in the Biennale gallery where Danko and Grounds 
played lawn bowls for four hours on a large artificial grass map of Australia accompanied by rear projected 
slides of Australian tourist and non-tourist images (eg. uranium demonstrations, working class suburbs and 
slums, etc.) together with two continuous tape loops of sheep bleating and aboriginal didgeridoo music. 
1979 I'd Rather Die Laughing Than Be Married Alive, three performances presented in collaboration with 
Joan Grounds during the Orange Festival of Arts, Orange, NSW. The events involved: 

1. A ritualised marriage ceremony presented in the Orange Civic Centre which included the artists breaking 


twelve dozen raw eggs placed in condoms, over each other; 
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2. A float in a street parade; 

3. A shopping expedition through the streets of 
Orange with the two artists chained together to 
a pram. The overall theme of the events embraced 
the institution of marriage and the concept of the 
nuclear family. 

1979 Untitled performance-installation presented in 
collaboration with Joan Grounds at the Art Gallery 
of NSW during the third Sydney Biennale. 

1979 Tea For Two, presented in collaboration with 
Joan Grounds at the Preston Institute of Technology 
Performance Festival, Pitspace Gallery, Melbourne. 
1979 Tea For Two, group event presented during the 
Chippendale Festival and Parade, Sydney. 

1982 So Much, So Far, a dance-theatre-performance 


project presented in collaboration with John Barbour, 


Liz Honybun, Jane Refshauge, Jude Walton, and 


Kevin Wilson. Performed at Studio 322, and at The Aleks Danko & Jude Walton, Take The Shadow 
For The Substance Etc 486, Act Ill, Canberra, 


Modern Dance Ensemble Studio, Melbourne. 
1982. Photo by Neil Howe 


1982 Take The Shadow For The Substance Etc 486, 

presented in collaboration with Jude Walton at the ACT III performance festival, Canberra School of Art, 
Australian National University, Canberra. A performance involving a series of interacting movements 
between the two artists separated by a door size moveable partition, illuminated by the unsynchronised 
flashes of two automatic slide projectors accompanied by a white noise soundtrack. Based on the allegory of 
the law from The Trial by Franz Kafka. 

1983 I Was Just Exhausted From The Act of Being Polite, a group performance project presented in 
collaboration with John Barbour, Rachel Fensham, Susie Fraser, Liz Honybun, Jane Refshauge, Jude Walton, 
and Kevin Wilson. Presented at the Northcote Town Hall, Melbourne. 

1989 Things, presented in collaboration with Peter Green at Performance 89, Monash University, Melbourne. 
1989 Physical Culture / Psychic Trauma Parts 1 & 2, presented in collaboration with John Barbour at 
Physical Culture, 200 Gertrude Street, Melbourne. 

2013 Lean To / A Line Made By Leaving, presented in collaboration with Jude Walton for ARTE MAGRA, 
Australian Experimantal Art Foundation, Adelaide. “This performance is a work for 10 performers and 
40 poles. At various points in this slow processional performance there are solos, duets and group works. 
As the work progresses it is delineated by a continuously moving line of white poles on the ground. These 
poles are in constant flux; marking, defining, playing, balancing, leaning, appearing, disappearing and 
leaving. The end point of the performance is an arrangement of poles along the edge of the drip line of the 
Indian Cedar tree by the Museum of Economic Botany. This temporal work is performed slowly, quietly and 
meditatively, leaving nothing behind except a residual memory for both the performers and audience. The 
gradual unfolding of events direct our attention to unseen details and forms of the natural world, and reveal 
underlying structures and patterns of the landscaped environment of the Garden. From the catalogue. 
2013 Ooloo and Loopix Present... It Will Be Something, presented in collaboration with Jude Walton, 


Hanna-Miia Siisianen, Australia Council VACB Studio, Helsinki, Finland. 
2014 This Performance is a Mistake, a reworked performance of the 1973 event presented in collaboration 
with Robyn Ravlich & Julie Ewington at Why Not Walk Backward?, Gertrude Contemporary and the Next 


Wave Festival Emerging Curators Program, Melbourne. 


EXCERPTS FROM ARTISTS NOTES 

1978 “THE INSTRUCTION PROJECT evolved in 1975 from a conversation about the possibility of 
‘exchanging lives: An idea occurred that one person could give the other instructions’ drawn from their own 
experiences, the receiver then carrying out these instructions. From this initial idea the project developed its 
present form. Briefly this is three-fold: selection/realisation/presentation, with each stage having a duration 
of one year. The selection stage (1976) involved each of us keeping a diary and from each day’s events 
extracting a single instruction. At the end of that year we both had 365 instructions individually enclosed in 
date-stamped envelopes. We exchanged these envelopes on New Years Eve and the realisation stage began 
on January Ist, 1977, when at a predetermined chance time we opened the first envelopes and endeavored 
to carry out the enclosed instructions. This process was repeated day to day throughout the year. Each 
‘realisation’ was recorded in a second diary, often accompanied by visual documentation. At the end of 1977 
we had both realised all the instructions. 1978 represents the third stage. On the last day of each month we 
present that month’s material from the previous two years. This involves a reading of both 1976 and 1977 
diaries plus showing the visual documentation for each realisation, to an audience of people who became 
involved in the project as witness to, and often as participants in realisations. This project has provided us 
with an enormous amount of information, and our perceptions of it have changed with each successive 
stage. Initially it appealed to our sense of humour and absurdity due to its disregard for daily routines. 
In addition however, it was a challenging concept requiring a (peculiar?) discipline and commitment but 
also involving a level of trust and communication new to us. The initial recording process and subsequent 
selection of instructions meant viewing our lives in greater detail than ever before. Unlike a normal diary, 
each single day had to be returned to for the purpose of selecting one instruction, and underlying this process 
was the knowledge that this information would be shared with another person. When it came to realising 
instructions we had to survive each other’s transposed sensibilities, often being placed in circumstances that 
other wise would not have arisen. At times these circumstances were simply ridiculous. On other occasions 
we had to confront inhibitions called forward by the situations in which we found ourselves. The actual 
realisations ranged from being straightforward, even banal, to quite complex and extended in execution. We 
are currently engaged in presenting this material and further perspectives are emerging as a result of bringing 
together all stages of the project in a public context. Many changes are reflected, for example, changes in 
our own relationship, our relationships with other people, our general attitudes and ways of working. The 
degree to which the project has recorded aspects of the lives of friends and involved them within its overall 
framework has also become evident through these presentations. All this material now stands as a personal 
form of research presenting us with a range of possibilities to build upon in developing further performance 
work? — Aleks Danko and Ian Robertson, September 1978. Excerpt from Aspect, vol.3/4, 1978. 


GRAEME DAVIS 


Graeme Davis was born in Melbourne in 1949. From 1969 to 1972 he studied sculpture at the Royal 
Melbourne Institute of Technology. The artist has exhibited painting and sculpture in a number of group 
exhibitions including the 6th and 7th Mildura Sculpture Triennials. Since 1976 Davis has moved away from 


sculpture to concentrate entirely on performance and experimental music. 


PERFORMANCE WORK 

1976 Invalid Product as Subject, performed for the 
Experimental Art Foundation, Adelaide. A perfor- 
mance based on the artist’s experience as a psychi- 
atric nurse. “Invalid product as art work conducted 
in one of the parks outside the zoo for one week. As 
a psychiatric nurse I noticed pathways worn into the 
ground, they were like little gardens daily maintained 
by their producers. They were dismissed as a result of 
anxiety, invalid as a product.” - Graeme Davis, notes 
to the author. 

1976 A Day in the Life of Mr Vulnerable or Armpit, 
performed at the Gippsland Institute of Technology. 


1978 Culchar Foundations, performed at the Clifton Graeme Davis, Invalid Product as Subject, 
Adelaide, 1976. Photo from the artist 


Hill Community Music Centre, Melbourne. 

1979 Ah Well Marcell, performed at the Preston Performance Festival; Frankston Technical School, 
Gippsland Institute of Technology and the Clifton Hill Community Music Centre. A psuedo lecture on 
information, heroes and distortion. 

1979 Moral Tone is a Political Guilt Monger, performed at Melba Hall, Melbourne University; Clifton 
Hill Community Music Centre; Gippsland Institute of Technology; and the Experimental Art Foundation, 
Adelaide. 

1979 Trilogy of Information, presented at 8 Rankins Lane, Melbourne and at the Clifton Hill Community 
Music Centre, Melbourne. 

1980 In Search of a Manifesto, performed at the Act II Festival of Performance and Participatory Art, 
Canberra. A work on the division between passive and active art. 

1980 An Invalid Product as Subject, presented at the Experimental Art Foundation Performance Week in 
collaboration with the Adelaide Festival of Art. ‘Graeme Davis worked for five days in the Botanic Gardens. 
He has worked as a nurse in mental institutions, and his action of pacing back and forth mirrored the rest- 
less pacing of sedated mental patients. He invited people to discuss his work and talk in general about the 
ambivalent nature of sanity and insanity. The question, “what is the end result of effort - what remains’, 
was at the heart of each interaction. Over the week his footsteps left a track on the grass between the fixed 
terminals of his work. He taped discussions, and these were played back through a cassette which was on a 
chair at one terminal. A particularly moving tape was made by a gardener from the Botanic Park. In memory 
of a mate of his, Ray Sharp, who had recently died, he whistled a crystal-clear version of Love is a Beautiful 


Song. Davis’ work was truly an open-ended experiment which was rewarded by this unexpected insert of a 
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stranger’s personal memorial. For the last three days 
of the action this tape was used as the single audio 
element of the work. The conjunction of the endless 
pacing, the ineluctable track, the precise whistling, 
and the moving tribute came together in an epiphany 
of remarkable power - surfacing ‘memory’ as part of 
a possible answer to the question, “What remains?” 
etc? - Noel Sheridan, Experimental Art Foundation. 

1980 Deus Ex Machina, presented at the Why Not 
Theatre, Melbourne. 

1980 Semiological Adolescence, presented at the 
Ewing and George Paton Galleries, Melbourne. A 
series of seven performance events described below, 
and their documentation, were presented over a 
period of three days in various locations: 

Do You Know Me? Documentation of a language 
evaluation event performed privately between the 
artist and his mother. Wearing a mask from the past, 
that is a pair of sunglasses that the artist wore as a 
youth, then lost and now found again, the artist sat 
facing his mother and repeatedly asked the ques- 
tion “Do you know me?” She had to answer but not 
give the same answer twice. In other words she was 
required to re-evaluate the meaning of the question 


each time it was asked. The process repeated until it 


Graeme Davis, An Invalid Product as Subject, 
Adelaide Festival of Art, 1980. 


Photo from the artist 


was exhausted. After each response my reply was to simply ask the same “do you know me”. This slowly went 


from a simple and straight forward “yes” to an uncomfortable “not really”. As each time the question was 


asked it appeared to negate the answer’ - Graeme Davis, notes to the author. 


Mothers Boy. ‘The artist, sitting at a desk in the Ewing Gallery, invited members of the exhibition audience 


to arm wrestle the artist in an investigation of male 
stereotyping and ‘machismo. A discussion with the 
members of the audience followed. 

Fabric and Fabrication = Form. 

Keeping Still. “The artist wearing a hospital gown, 
while appearing helpless, was lifted into a wheelchair, 
wheeled to a hospital bed, lifted onto the bed then 
strapped in. His assistant, Steve Turpie, then began 
covering the artist-patient with rocks. His breath- 
ing amplified by a microphone. The event continued 
until the artist was completely covered. The work 
was related to the artist’s experience as a male nurse 


where dying patients were often drugged into total 
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Graeme Davis, Do You Know Me®, performed at 
the artist’s home with his mother, 1978. 
Photo from the artist 
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Graeme Davis, Keeping Still, Ewing & George Paton Galleries, 1980. Photo from the artist 


unawareness to keep them calm and still? - Notes from the artist. 

Surrogate. ‘In an environment featuring projected slides of the artist and his baby daughter with the word 
“Surrogate” written over the slide, a small mirror attached to the wall and a picture of the Virgin Mary, the 
artist sat in a chair under a strong light naked to the waist. He then attached two baby bottle teats to his 
nipples by sewing them on to his skin with a needle and thread. The artist then smoked a clove cigarette 
implying an oral relationship between smoking and suckling. The event finished when the rubber nipples 
were burnt with the cigarette producing a dense acrid smoke and the teets then ripped from the skin. During 


the event a tape played ‘Litanies of the Virgin Mary. The work was based on the potential role of a father as 


Graeme Davis, Surrogate, Ewing & George Paton Galleries, 1980. 
Photo courtesy Melbourne University Archive 
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a surrogate mother. - Notes from the artist. 
From Pedestals: Power. Locked in a closet near the audience, the artist wrestled assistant Maurie Hughes in 
the darkness of the closet. 

What Do You Expect. ‘Prior to the event the artist wrote a script for the journey from his home to the gal- 
lery which he would perform starting at the advertised time for when the audience should arrive at the 
gallery. The performed journey was documented along the way by Maurie Hughes, and upon the artists 
arrival at the gallery would be exhibited to the audience along with the script. The gallery staff and the audi- 
ence arriving at 8pm to see the event would not know that the artist began the event at 8pm from his home. 
Planning to arrive within half an hour the artist expected to confront a perhaps hostile expectant audience. 
Unfortunately there was a delay in public transport and the artist did not arrive until after the gallery had 
shut and the audience had gone home. The event was concerned with waiting and peoples expectation of 
others: - Notes from the artist. 

1981 Scent/Screen, presented at the First Australian Sculpture Triennial, Melbourne. The artist, accompa- 
nied by a small audience, cleaned the paraplegic toilet in the LaTrobe University Union Building. 

1981 Hand/Lines - Book/Lines, presented at the First Australian Sculpture Triennial, Melbourne. 

1981 Untitled, an event presented at Bendigo College. ‘Seated in alcove with only hands and legs visible, 
candle cupped in hands, humming quietly the song I’m forever blowing bubbles, performance finishes with 
the candle going out’ - Graeme Davis notes to the author. 

1981 Eye of the Storm, presented during the ANZART Encounter exhibition, Christchurch, New Zealand 
with Steve Turpie. In a large empty room with one central overhead light, the artist lay on his back wrapped 
in barbed wire on a small wheeled platform. Covering his face was the book “The Art of War’ by Leonardo 
DaVinci. His assistant, face also blindfolded with a book entitled “The Science of War’ by Albert Einstein, 
attempted to stay beneath the light and swing the artist on the trolley in a large circle around him. The audi- 
ence, lined up along the walls, often had to avoid the swinging trolley. The work was based on the violence 
and aggression of war, its cultural implications and how society adapts under such conditions. 

1981 Drim Rim Rim Rim, presented during the ANZART Encounter exhibition, Christchurch, New 
Zealand. “The audience were required to climb a series of stairways, pass through narrow corridors then 
stand on a stool to peer into a small dark room where the artist, swathed in blankets and tucked neatly into a 
window casement, sang sweetly and intimately to himself (the singing was piped into the corridor). During 
the event the artist, at repeated intervals, smoked a 
cigarette and took sleeping pills. Through another 
aperture could be seen a holographic image of a fat 
naked lady in a large floral hat seductively walking 
away. - Notes from the artist. 

1981 Scripts, a series of three scripted performances, 
described below, were presented at the Ewing and 
George Paton Galleries, Melbourne: 

Hand Memory / Mothers Heart. The artist per- 
formed a piano recital after asking his mother what 


she would have liked to have done during her life 


and her reply being to play the piano. 


Graeme Davis, Benigo College event, 1981. 


Spit / Vent: Duress, performed with Steve Turpie. Photo trom thevariied 


The artist, bound and hanging upside down from the ceiling, repeatedly spat into a fan held in front of his 
face. 

Fragrance - Fragrance. The artist obsessively washed his hands and arms in a basin for ten minutes, while 
nearbye was a hospital bed with its linen covered in shit. The artist then approached the bed and methodi- 
cally covered the shit in talcum powder. 

1982 Hot - Mute - Guilty, presented at Frankston Technical College, Melbourne. 

1982 Angst in my Pants, presented at the Act III performance exhibition, Canberra. ‘Quiet ... keeping 
still my mind wonders ... it is perceived to be watched. The internal private fears diversions and distrac- 
tions as my penis grows hard ... guilt from where? 
A formless past forgotten and now a code of fear 
and violence ... limp ... difficult to grip/grasp yet an 
almost imperceptible imprint is left. Image 1: bed. 
Signifies by imprint: man asleep/at rest/dreaming/ 
birth/a place of conceiving/sexual diversions/sick- 
ness/death and fear ... Action: keeping still. Standing 
behind screen/bed projection. Face unseen. I am to 


focus on internal stillness. Image 2: shrouded figure. 


Gesture of guilt/shame. Action: naked, covering face ; 
Graeme Davis, Angst in My Pants, Act Ill, 


with sheet. Drawn tight and clutched to genitals. Canberra, 1982. Photo by Neil Howe 


Standing erect balancing on tip-toes in contact with 

a slippery surface. Hyperventilate disturbing all stillness. Breath: amplified. Continue till ears ring, arms 
strain and giddiness causes imbalance/collapse. Symbol: torch. Heat and pressure/duress. Flames the iron 
red-hot.”- Graeme Davis, from the Act III performance exhibition catalogue. 

1986 Marksman, presented at the Australian Centre of Contemporary Art, Melbourne. ‘Outside the gallery 
with mirror held in outstretched hand, text from a projector is aimed at a screen hiding Frank Normoyles’ 
identity. Behind a screen Frank with a stone scrapes an X onto a river stone. This is Frank’s legal signature. 
The hand taking aim, describes the centre as the point where two lines cross to form an ‘X’ designating T 
steady as a rock ...’ - Graeme Davis, notes to the author. 


1991 Reus, a sound articulated event presented at Linden Centre for Contemporary Arts, Melbourne. ‘From 


Graeme Davis, Marksman, Australian Centre of Contemporary Art, 1986. Photo from the artist 
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Graeme Davis, Reus, Linden Centre of Contemporary Arts, Melbourne, 1991. Photo from the artist 


the first floor sweeping down the stairs with a phosphorescent shirt glowing in the dark, at the base of the 
stairs a decayed radiator, on a paper drum, this would ping and pop as dirt hit it’ - Graeme Davis, notes to 
the author. 


EXCERPTS FROM CATALOGUES AND ARTISTS NOTES 


1976 “Wooden Legacy performed and recorded at mothers home, the question ‘do you know me’ was asked 
to my mother. After each response my reply was to simply ask the same ‘do you know me: This slowly went 
from a simple and straight forward ‘yes’ to an uncomfortable ‘not really’ as each time the question was asked, 


it appeared to negate the answer. - Graeme Davis. 


1976 ‘Tlike my job. It’s time to go (to work) It’s time to go. It’s time to go. It’s time to go. A plastic jew’s harp. 
Death in a foetal position. The way littered by wooden butterfly wings. A red feather. My name is being 
rubbed out. A blade of grass has been made of plastic. GLASS. Will I be a clock. Sometimes says the pedom- 
eter, sometimes. You know when you eat, you know when you piss, you know when to sleep he said. If my 
head was shot off, I would look like Rodin’s Walking Man. It’s time to go. It’s time to go. It’s time to go. Speed 
keeps people away. Speed is the rate of hard work. Work hard, work hard, walk hard. See the track move 
toward static. A timeless motion. It’s time to go. It’s time to go Grahame. Gray by name and gray by nature. 
Gray in between. I walk across the sunset. Grids of light lay on the ground. Taking me home ... Passing 


through ... When does an endless therapy end?’ - Graeme Davis, notes to the author. 


AN INVALID PRODUCT AS SUBJECT : Invalid; 1. Disabled (person) by illness. 2. Not valid. Having no 
legal force. “To survive today, we have to be productive or part of a process that produces for consumption 
or investment. Some sort of crazy growth thing.” What is the relationship between the track produced by the 
pacing psychiatric patient and that person’s preoccupations? “They walk in a timeless world, they walk with 
insanity, they walk with wind and trees, they walk with silence. Where does the track lead for the man with 
the purpled suntan and leathery skin?” 

Tuesday 11th May 1976. Extract from nurse T. Melgaard’s notes; 


2.42 Grahame started pacing an area between two trees outside the Adelaide Zoo. 
2.56 First sign of track being worn at corners near the trees. 

3.15 Grahame “the ground still moves when I stop” 

3.45 Changed walking direction. 

4.10 Pace slower. Shuffles more. 

4.25 Some people ask questions. G explains work. People very interested. 

5.15 Stopped pacing. 

Wednesday 12th May 

10.42 Began pacing. 


11.10 G walks much faster than yesterday. More agitated gait. 

11.30 The track is worn enough to kick up dust when G walks on it. 

11.42 Pace about 6 kms per hour by speedometer. Seems faster. Maybe it’s me. 

12.27 Walking slower. Less agitated. G uncovers a jew’s harp on track. 

1.42 Normal pacing. Picks up red feather. 

3.48 Very definite track worn. Stops every now and then to examines track, picks up something. 


6.00 Slowed right down. Finish’ - From the Experimental Art Foundation catalogue Performance Art, 1976. 


1978 “My work is still presented via performances but now concerns space being experienced by sound. This 
was prompted by an article by Robert Morris. Here is a small quote which may explain what I am on about 
a bit more precisely than my attempts. “Order and logics are basically operations. As such they exist in time 
not space. As communicated, they exist in one of two ways : written or spoken. The only ‘space’ in which 
they can exist is aural. It is not surprising that the epistemological side of early 70s work finds its home in 
flat art where all operations can be ‘held’ in sequences of one form or another. Work which projects complex 
operations and information systems is invariably flat, surface bound. Whether it is on the wall or floor it 
is basically ‘plan view, diagrammatic. The ‘Objects’ employed in such works are reduced and function as 
markers or slightly thickened symbols. The most abstract mental operations are best represented on flat 
surfaces. Logic does not exist in the physical world but within notational systems. Flatness is the domain 
of order. Space is basically incomprehensible, an absence of things, a nothingness which obliterates order.” 
Considering this and my recent interest in-modern experimental music, I feel I have found a way to expe- 
rience ‘space’ but in all cases a particular space, so it is still defined, mapped or diagrammatically an area 
rather than space. But with these sound sculptures the work starts with these definitions it does not finish 
there nor explains them. What basically happens is the area is used as a resonator and using sounds that 
are not in tune with themselves. The area ‘space’ becomes distorted, incomprehensible and moves into the 
realm of an experience. This is what eventually has to happen, you have to hear or experience the work and 
within its particular space as all spaces have their own qualities. - Graeme Davis. From the Seventh Mildura 


Sculpture Triennial Catalogue, Mildura, 1978. 
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Graeme Davis, Angst in My Pants, 1982. Catalogue for ACT Ill Performance Festival, ANU, Canberra 
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RALPH EBERLEIN 


Ralph Eberlein (Eberlain) was born in Orbost, Victoria in 1951. From 1971 to 1974 he studied for a Higher 
Diploma in Secondary Art and Craft at the Melbourne State College. In 1977 and 1978 he was a member 
of the Melbourne State Dance Theatre, then studied a Master of Fine Art at Monash University 2004. Apart 


from performance, Eberlein has also exhibited paintings, ceramics and drawings. 


PERFORMANCE WORK 

1976 Mask of Fear I, presented during the Mask Show, Mildura Arts Centre. “This performance is intended 
to act as a stimulant to further emotional and irrational understanding ... A primitivism is attempted so as to 
achieve a de-layering of what is learnt and to shatter the barriers to emotional experience. - Ralph Eberlein, 
notes to the author. 

1976 Post-Atomic Age Performance, presented as part of the 3 + 2 Exhibition, Mildura Arts Centre 
Sculpture Park. ‘A four part environmental installation and performance with a gallery installation of objects 
‘remnants. A ritualization of four elements: 

I) Tree - red earth figure. 

II) Air - dust ecstasy dance. 

III) Fire - the burning of images. 

IV) Water - as reflected light. 


Costumes were designed by the artist and woven by Jillian Orr’ - Ralph Eberlein, notes to the author. 


” 
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Ralph Eberlein, (left) Mask of Fear Il, 1978, Mildura Sculpture Triennial. Photo by Scott Lawrence. 
(right) Post-Atomic Age Performance, 1976, Mildura Arts Centre. Photo by Fred Hamilton 
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1976 Light, Space and Time, presented at the Mildura Theatre with, ALIEN BLACK SPACE, a dance 
performance with Levida Carter. 

1978 Mask of Fear IT, presented at the 7th Mildura Sculpture Triennial, with sound improvisation by Andrew 
Uren. Inspired by the poem; “When the dog/wolf of death comes around my door. As silver queen whore lay 
ragging in dark pools on the floor. Ice needles fill with transparent light probe my brain in awakening fright. 
The primeval hunter standing still screams: - Ralph Eberlein. notes to the author. 

1978 Dispersal, presented at the 7th Mildura Sculpture Triennial. 

1978 Vitruvius Man, presented at the Latrobe University Union Arts Festival, Melbourne. 

1978 Forest, Colours of Women and Myth, three performances presented at the Melbourne State College 
through student association, with Rosie Weiss, sound by Andrew Uren and Tim Bissant. 

1979 Temple, Leaf and Unfolding, three performances presented at The Awakenings Show, Gryphon Gallery, 
Melbourne. A series of performance, installations with mono-prints and sculpture, sound improvisation by 
Andrew Uren. “The movement was created independently of the sound structure to juxtapose and contrast, 
creating a more realistic view of experience: - Andrew Uren. 

1979 Mask of Fear III, presented at Open Channel, Melbourne and Rankins Lane, Melbourne. With Pietro 
Capogreco and Andrew Uren. 

1979 Two Boys and Fire Works, presented at the Comedy Garden Cafe, Melbourne, with Ania Walwicz. 
1979 Screens, presented at the Preston Performance Festival, Pitspace Gallery, Melbourne. 

1980 Parabols of Feeling, presented during the Adelaide Festival of Arts, at the Stable Theatre, North 
Adelaide. TEMPLE II, MASK OF FEAR III and POOL were also presented as a performance theatre show 
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Ralph Eberlein, Unfolding, Gryphon Gallery, Melbourne, 1979. Photo from the artist 
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Ralph Eberlein, Pool II, ACT II Performance Festival, Canberra. Photos by Joanne Cunynghame 


with members of the Wool Exchange Theatre and Patrick Alexander. 

1980 Pool II, presented at the Act II Performance Festival, Canberra, with Maria Ferro and sound by Andrew 
Uren. “An environmental installation and performance confronting narcissism and the relationship between 
primitive man and civilized woman.” - Ralph Eberlein. 

1980 I Contact and Mask of Fear IV, presented at the Gryphon Gallery, Melbourne. With Maria Ferro, 
Kevin Allen and dancers from the Victorian College of the Arts. Sound by Ron Nagorcka and Andrew Uren, 
sculpture by Joyce Hinterding and masks by Peter Jago, lighting by Joanne Cunynghame. 

1981 Opening, presented at the Australian Galleries, Melbourne with Ani Allbut for the opening of the 


artist’s exhibition of painting and drawings. 


ARTISTS STATEMENT EXTRACT 


‘In my work there is a continual discovery for an approach of how the work is to be created and given it’s final 
form in performance. It seems that the approach to discovering the final form is becoming more difficult. 
Early works relied on a feeling for spontaneity and improvisation but when contrasted with ‘I Contact, my 
latest piece, a much greater emphasis was given to the conceptualisation of all the processes I have at times 
attempted during performance to increase my own consciousness, to achieve a higher level of experience. 
This conscious raising is basically an attempt to achieve greater understanding about myself in an esoteric 
view to the concerns focused in a single piece of work, a fragment. The preparation for performance has 
become increasingly difficult. How to achieve the other “thisness” has meant a search for techniques to 
prepare for performance. I judge a pieces performance if this other state has been achieved. I do not want 
to perform as an actor performs, to give form and images worked through rehearsal which may or may not 
convince the viewer. If a transformation, a self unconsciousness, an other being-ness comes through, the 
work is not performance but experience. Performance is for the individual and if this experience state can 
be reached then it is valuable. The viewer, as observer, hopefully also will be able to become a part of this 
experience. This approach has its origins with the happenings of the sixties but the aesthetic construction of 
the work gives it a much more focused intention. The complexities of structure of a piece is meant to give it 


form. A work as a fragment of life does not necessarily have to be complete. They may have a beginning, a 
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middle but no end. Works are a continuum. In ‘Mask of Fear’ many variations can be built and reconstructed 
into new forms, but that work is never completed. Its just that at different times the element of fear changes 
and with this fear change, the aesthetics and structural elements change. Dance as an expressive media is used 
to create a flow. Time and movement are inseparable. There can be no stillness and I have used dance forms 
to give form as a sculptor would use his materials. The ephemeral qualities of performance have the ability 
to immediately express the artist’s intentions, but the intentions are the tools, the form for a situation where 
the performer and viewer are bonded in a discovery of the moment. This approach has lots of difficulties. 
How can one prepare for performance? Once the structural elements have set, all the working mechanism, 
its rehearsals, installations etc. are only preparatory. I have tried the dance warm-up of exercise and working 
through a pieces structure several times hoping that it would reach a point of tiredness. Physical fatigue 
can often open up other channels, other areas where the mind and body are put aside. They have succeeded 
to some extent however it is not very often that the precious state of going beyond what you know and the 
self-consciousness of knowing that you are performing has been achieved. To open the channels to higher 
consciousness is not an easy task, stillness is attempted first in any piece. The performance cannot begin 
until that inner stillness is reached. I feel that at this stage I am still attempting to achieve a technique for 
preparation. Conceptualism and its aesthetic construction have been something to fall back upon. People 
often have commented on how they enjoy the visual imagery and its unfolding flow from image to image. I 
always work from the visual image first and construct around these key points. By working on visual pieces, 
often prints, drawings and sculptures associated with key images, I come closer to forming the entire piece. 
Another method is to make the objects which will be used in a performance, in this way I attempt to integrate 
my various interests into a totality. Because of the increasing complexity of the themes and concerns, it takes 
much longer to work through these processes. My future work will have a much more selected approach, 
a great deal more preparation will take place. The private process of discovering a works final form means 
a great deal more rejection of things that don’t really work or are irrelevant. The time to prepare for a piece 
has often been too short, a great many other possibilities must be attempted. In ‘I Contact; this I feel could 
be re-worked and more preparation could have been given, but, the contradiction is that I often do not fully 
understand a works implications until it has been performed. In experiencing the work, in its presentation, 
the discovery takes place. In this way each performance may change, be restructured and its experience 
become different. No fragment should be complete in itself. It is open-ended. Fragments of work over a 
period of time can be built into a unified comprehensible understanding of where one has been, where one 


is at that given moment, and the possibilities for an unknown future’ - Ralph Eberlein, notes to the author. 


BONITA ELY 


Bonita Ely was born in Mildura, Victoria in 1946. The artist first studied at Caulfield Institute of Technology 
in 1965 and 1966 majoring in Painting, then at Prahran College of Fine Arts from 1968 to 1969 majoring 
in Sculpture. From 1970 to 1973 Bonita Ely lived in England and took classes the St Martins School of Art 
casually in 1970 and 1971. From 1973 to 1975 she lived in New York. Returning to Australia in 1975 she con- 
tinued her social, political and environmental art practice, characterised by an inter disciplinary approach 
to conceptual concerns. In 2009 she was awarded a PhD from the University of Western Sydney. Her thesis 
investigated the influences of Taoism on contemporary art practices. The artist has travelled extensively 
throughout Australia, Europe, Asia, Africa, and America and has exhibited installation art, sculpture, paint- 
ing, performance, drawing, photography, printmaking and video in Australia, Europe, Vietnam and the 


USA. Bonita Ely is currently an Associate Professor at the University of NSW, Faculty of Art & Design. 


PERFORMANCE WORK 


1979 Untitled performance workshop presented on the Free Beach, Darwin. “The Art Department of the 
Northern Territory Education Department invited me to conduct an in-service art workshop for Northern 
Territory teachers during my visit there in 1979 as 
part of the Artist-in-Schools program. I presented 
the group with the catalyst - explore the problems 
which arise when two philosophically opposed cul- 
tures come into close contact. Many of the teach- 
ers were from bush schools with a large number of 
Aboriginal pupils. I hoped the experience would 
bring out facets of feelings and deepen our percep- 


tion of the conflict between the Aborigines and 


whites much in evidence in Australia. The concept 


Bonita Ely, Untitled, 1979, Darwin. 
Photo from the artist 


and scenario for the performance was devised as 
a group, then allowed to evolve spontaneously 
throughout the course of the piece’ - Bonita Ely, notes to the author. 

1979-83 Jabiluka / UO2, presented at the Preston Performance Festival, Pitspace Gallery, Melbourne with 
the assistance of Charles Green and William Winford; and at the Act II Performance Festival, Canberra with 
the assistance of Charles Green and David Ryan in 1980; and at the Orange Festival of Arts, Orange, NSW, 
1981; and in Fremantle, W.A. in 1983 in association with Praxis. ‘This performance also deals with the effects 
of two opposing cultural philosophies coming into contact, and again originated in the Northern Territory. 
Jabiluka is a uranium rich area in the Kakadu National Park. It encompasses part of the escarpment, which 
is the site of many Aboriginal rock art galleries, and is also on the edge of the Magela flood plain. An open 
cut mine in this location during the wet season would be a disaster. The Mirarr people, traditional owners 
of Jabiluka, supported by protestors all over Australia, put a stop to the development. Later in the late 1990s 
Energy Resources Australia owned the mine and planned to proceed and was stopped by an eight month 
long blockade. Rio Tinto now has the lease. The formal device used to express the conflict of interest was a 
white straight line across the landscape, and its antithesis, a conical form made of earth inscribed with an 


ochre spiral. The earthen form created during the performance quotes the large, conical, fringed baskets 
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Bonita Ely, Jabiluka UO2, Preston Performance Festival, 1979. Photos from the artist, 
colour videoframe by Andrew Scollo 


women used to make in Arnhem Land to wear folded down their front when they were menstruating and 
to rest in when they were pregnant, and to put their babies in to sleep, protected from mosquitos. Because 
the mats are associated with women’ fertility they have a deep, spiritual significance as the container of life: 
- Bonita Ely, notes to the author. 
1980 Murray River Punch, presented during the Women at Work performance exhibition at the Ewing and 
George Paton Gallery, Melbourne, and in Rundle Mall, Adelaide, 1980. The event took the form of a typical 
cooking demonstration. “The beginnings of the water course we call the Murray River appeared on the 
Australian continent over 100 million years ago. Since then, it has quenched the thirsts of over ten thousand 
generations of people. In more recent years, Europeans settling along its fertile banks realised the inadequa- 
cies of nature's wholesome but basically boring bounty. So, in less than 100 years, their creative talents have 
brought to fruition a unique beverage. Fortunately for all Australians, one need never again make the tedious 
journey to the actual waters to sup its renowned flavour. The subtle combination of ingredients has been 
analysed, a recipe formulated, to enable the adept to mix their own nectar of the gods, commonly known as : 

MURRAY RIVER PUNCH 

Using a blender (preferably), mix together 


4 1/2 cups of water 

1/4 cup human urine 

1/4 cup human faeces 

4 squares of toilet paper 

Add 1 1/2 cups salt 

1 teaspoon of powdered European Carp (bones, scales) 

Stirring constantly, heat the above slowly to boiling. 

Add 2 tablespoons phosphate compound fertiliser 

2 tablespoons nitrogenous compound fertiliser 

2 tablespoons agricultural chemicals. 
The Murray River Punch can be served hot in winter, or chilled as a refreshing summer thirst quencher. 
Garnish with rabbit dung? - Bonita Ely, 3 June 1980. 
The performance has been reprised twice since 1980, in 2010 as a paste because there was not enough water 


in the river after ten year’s of drought to make a drink, and in 2014 as a soup, parodying ‘Our Kitchen Rules’ 
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Bonita Ely, Murray River Punch, 1980, (left) University of Melbourne Union Building, 
Photo by Noelene Lucas (right) Rundle Mall, Adelaide. Photo by David Kerr 


style TV cooking programs and our complacent disregard for environmental sustainability in our pursuit 
of the hedonistic. The soup recipe was complete with bong water found on the river bank in Mildura along 
with other ‘picnic’ items. Emma Price joined Bonita Ely to perform ‘Murray River Punch: the Soup. 

1981 Breadline, presented at the ANZART event, Christchurch, New Zealand, with assistance from Robyn 
Kilty. “Breadline was an affirmation of all the multi-faceted attributes of women, using a multi-media con- 
glomerate, including a slide show of a nude pregnant woman doing prenatal exercises, and a mother looking 


after her baby, cooking, sculpture making and audience participation. The activities were very structured 


Bonita Ely, Breadline, 1981, ANZART Encounter, Christchurch. Photo from the artist 
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and connected ritualistically. The first activity was kneading bread dough. The second imprinted an impres- 
sion of a woman's body onto the bread dough. The third cleansed the woman's body. The fourth sculpted a 
female form from the bread dough. The fifth was the preparation of a feast. The sixth, the presentation and 
sharing of the feast with the audience (bread, honey and milk)? - Bonita Ely, notes to the author. 

1982 Dogwoman Communicates with the Younger Generation presented during the Performance 2 festival 
at the Kunstlerhaus, Bethanien, West Berlin. Bonita Ely, pregnant and naked except for a dingo pelt draped 
over her head and back, sat amongst an audio-visual installation manipulating the sound and visual imagery. 
One slide projector was directed onto an overhead screen, another was directed at her pregnant belly. An 
audio tape combined sounds of dog noises, washing machine rhythyms and foetal heart beats designed to 
be soothing to the offspring of a dogwoman. Electrical wires radiated from a small screen strapped around 
her waist intended to pass information from the machines directly to the foetus. The visual images were of 
dogs in art and the Berlin environs, describing relationships between dogs and people across cultures and 
historical time. 

1982 A Mother Shows her Daughter to the Universe, presented during the Act III performance exhibition, 
Canberra. “This performance was an attempt to fill the gap left by my disassociation with the traditional 
Christian ritual of baptism for parents and their newborn, to form my own welcome to a new soul onto the 
planet. - Bonita Ely, notes to the author. 

“The performance has evolved from considerations 
explored in Breadline and Dogwoman. I also wished 
to perform a public ritual affirming life, pledging 
responsibility as mother to my child. Perhaps it’s a 
substitute for a traditional ceremony, a ritual like 
Baptism for instance. The mandala image is based 
on wheat. Wheat is planted in the incised earth, 
which forms the mandala’ - From the Act III per- 
formance exhibition catalogue. 

1983 Controlled Atmosphere, presented in the 
old Mail Exchange Building during the ANZART 
exhibition, Hobart; at Artspace, Sydney, 1983; and 
at Praxis, Fremantle, W.A., 1983. It accompanied 
Australia wide protests against the damming of 
Tasmania’ Franklin River, referring back to the 
senseless damming of Lake Peddar. ‘Beginning with 
a coloured photocopy of an image of Lake Peddar 
from the book The World of Olegas Truchanas (pub. 
Max Angus), I re-photocopied each previous pho- 
tocopy in triplicate, stamped each with the word 
‘Memo’ and the date 11-11-84, titled each ‘Lake 
Peddar, then signed each copy. One was shredded, 


the shreds photocopied in triplicate, then stored in 


Bonita Ely, Dogwoman Communicates with the 


pigeon holes alphabetically labeled under ecological 


Younger Generation, 1982, Kunstlerhaus, 


or conservationist issu h as ‘U’ for Uranium 2 : 
es such as U for Uranium, West Berlin. Photo from the artist 
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Bonita Ely, (left) A Mother Shows Her Daughter to the Universe, 1982, ACT II, Canberra. 
(right) Controlled Atmosphere, 1983, ANZART, Hobart. Photos from the artist 


etc. The more the images were photocopied, the more indistinct they became and each time shreds were 
copied, more ‘leaked out’ onto the photocopier, obscuring further the image of Lake Peddar until finally it 
was completely obliterated. The sequence of images were displayed on the wall throughout the performance. 
I was a well groomed clerk, just doing my job. The performance lasted two hours: - Bonita Ely, notes to the 
author. 

1984 Predator I, presented for Artspace/Streetspace shop-front exhibition in association with Artspace, 
Sydney during the Sydney Biennale. ‘With nine pinhole cameras mounted on stools, using photographic 
paper so that the developed image is in negative form, photographs were taken of the street outside the 
shop window each week day for two weeks. The daily results were pinned up on the back wall and over the 
period, every possible angle or aspect of the street visible from the window was documented. Gradually, 
mug shots of the operator/artist appeared in the window also. Towards the end of the duration, the opera- 
tor/artist appears in the negative photographs with 
a sign written in reverse reading ‘I protest’ which 
becomes the only thing to read positively in the pho- 
tographic series’ - Bonita Ely, notes to the author. 
The pinhole cameras documented Elizabeth Street, 
night and day, from a shop window in what is now 
the Downing Centre Law Courts, previously the 
Mark Foys department store, referencing George 
Orwell's 1984 and the increasing presence of public 
surveillance. (Predator 2 was a miniature version 
of the above using one pinhole camera, shown in 
Avago, a street side, footpath miniature gallery in 
the Tobacco Factory, Macdonald St., Paddington, 


Bonita Ely, Dogwoman Makes History, 1985, 


owned by artists Marr Grounds and Tony Coleing, 
Charlottenberg Museum, Copenhagen. Photo 


which Bonita Ely curated during 1984. frome shie-cnhist 
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1985 Dogwoman Makes History, presented at Charlottenberg Museum, Copenhagen; and First Draft, 
Sydney, 1986; Charles Sturt University, Wagga Wagga, 1987 and at the Australian Centre for Contemporary 
Art, Melbourne in 1988. The artist presented a slide show lecture on the history of the cult of the Dogwoman 
(the first religion), in dog language, with barks, growls, yips, yaps, howls and whining, supported by anthro- 
pological clay artifacts made by the artist, 

2014 Murray River Punch- The Soup, a reperformed event with Emma Price, Why Not Walk Backward 
exhibition, Gertrude Contemporary for the Next Wave Festival, Melbourne. 


EXCERPTS FROM CATALOGUE NOTES 


‘Kiki Martins- You do mainly performances? 

Bonita Ely- Performance is just another medium for me. Instead of doing drawings about dogs, I did a 
performance about dogs in Berlin because the thing I wanted to say about Berlin dogs was more suited to 
a performance than a drawing. That wouldn't have said enough. It’s an alternative medium to this or that. 
And quite often the performances that I have done, have come very much out of different disciplines. For 
example, the first performance I did came straight out of sculpture. I actually made a sculpture during a 
performance so that the process was witnessed (Jabiluka UO2, 1979). The product of the process was not so 
important. 

KM- When I was looking at you in the performance (Dogwoman) one could imagine you as a shaman 
woman, or a medicine woman. 

BE- Yes, and I really wanted that feeling to get across - the polarity between my surroundings, the machines, 
the structures, the taped sound and all that with a very primitive, primeval image of woman. Almost kind 
OF ses 

KM.- ... the archaic woman with big breasts and big abdomen. 

BE- Yeah - I think we need to be reminded continuously that we are so primitive. We are barbarians aren't 
we? Look at what’s happening in the Falkland Islands. It’s grotesque; all those civilised English people now 
think it’s wonderful to have a war. 

KM- You didn't look at the audience at all and there were so many instruments around you that one got the 
impression that you were in control of everything - she is checking out everything. Your original idea was to 
communicate your surrounding world to the foetus, concentrating on dogs. You really thought that would 
be possible? Or was that just an idea? 

BE- I didn't think in such scientific terms. Of course it’s impossible. I mean it’s ridiculous to attempt it. The 
performance was not so much a communication with the foetus. That was just a poetic idea. It's communica- 
tion with the audience, with you, with myself, in that environment. And the dogs were also a poetic device. 
So the whole thing was telling us about our world - what it’s been like in the past, and what it’s like now, all 
the different aspects of people. They are vicious, they are happy, they are loving, they are hateful and all of 
that was in the pictures of the dogs. 

KM- The dog as a formal device? 

BE- The dog as an image. I was also very concerned not to harm the baby so I made that mini slide screen 
to cover my belly. 

KM- I thought it was an electrical instrument. 

BE- Ha ha - the whole scientific thing was absolutely nonsense. It was completely psuedo-scientific. I mean, 


primarily I put that on to screen the baby from the bright light. 


KM- Everybody imagined you were doing something scientific. 

BE- Fantastic ! That’s what I wanted. I wanted everyone's imagination to take up from the image I created, 
and make their own story. I wasn’t doing anything to the baby in fact. 

KM- As sound you had the baby’s heartbeat, barking dogs, and a washing machine. Why? 

BE- I wanted to combine sounds that were familiar to the baby, its heart beat, and sound that represented the 
baby’s future environment, dogs barking, whining and so on. The washing machine? I wanted the sound of 
water because that is the baby’s familiar environment in the womb. We have this amazing washing machine 
— just outrageously efficient and I figured the baby will hear this sound most of the time after it’s born. 
Somehow it represents our society — so mechanical, sanitary. Not very beautiful. 

KM- You are a feminist. Does that influence your work a lot? 

BE- It influences all my work. If being a woman is a conscious thing to you, if you don’t think you are some 
neutral person but realise you have got a sex, gender, then that’s something that will figure in your self 
expression; it will influence your work. Some women artists say, 1 am not a woman artist, I am an artist. 1am 
very interested that I am a woman. That fascinates me. It is a matter of consciousness. What really interests 
me is the balancing of the archetypal male and female elements, and it’s very interesting to me that at this 
point in my career I’m experiencing pregnancy. Up to a few years ago I was very consciously developing the 
‘male’ side — very actively career orientated, up front, you know, typically male concerns. Now I think that I 
am really forced to explore the traditionally female side. I have to be patient and receptive to what is going 
on around me. I am so responsible now. A thing I think that can stop a woman from developing herself is 
anxiety. Anxiety takes up an incredible amount of energy. You can use up your whole lifetime of energy in a 
few years. People in the street who look like they should be dead. 

KM- What do you think is the main anxiety today? 

BE- I think not being able to see in proportion to the present, not to be able to see the present in relationship 
to the past and the future - always regretting what happened in the past; worrying if we'll make the grade 
in the future. It’s very competitive. It’s a terrible fear and it’s really affecting the art world here too. It’s sad. I 
think in Australia it’s still not so competitive because artists there stick more together. Whereas here (West 
Berlin), nobody seems to take an interest in what anyone else is doing. There seems to be no real love of art. 
Art is a competitive game, a means to ‘make it’ 

KM- Some people do art because they suffer and they are in need, and others do art because they are full of 
joy. Maybe the two belong together? 

BE- What really fascinates me with making art is that it provides me with an amazingly accurate tool to find 
out what I feel and think. It’s a kind of synthesis of the personal with what’s happening outside of me as well. 
Trying to see the whole thing, a holistic view. 

KM- And in sculpture you deal with the same problems. Isn't it hard to try to solve these problems in a fixed 
material like sculpture? 

BE- I think it’s a matter of form, which usually comes out of something I’ve experienced. 

KM- You are not getting stimulated by negative, depressive things? 

BE- The first performance I did dealt with the confrontation between black and white cultures in Australia, 
which is very heavy. But by expressing that polarity, that conflict, people look at the images I used and 
extended them from that specific issue to a broader sense - male/female, logic/emotion, ta-data. So hope- 
fully I find an abstract centre, the abstracted concept that underlies a specific issue. 


KM- You use a lot of symbols. Do you get them consciously? 


BE- The best ones just come I think. 

KM- You use words very rarely. Why? 

BE- What I like about images, compared to words, is that words are linear. You string them together with a 
beginning at one end and a finish at the other. An image is total and at any one moment can be so powerful, 
omnipotent. Words often tie a thing down too much; too specific. An image can have layers and layers. Like 
an onion? - From an interview by Kiki Martins, West Berlin, June 1982 published in the ACT III perfor- 


mance exhibition catalogue, 1982. 


Bonita Ely, Murray River Punch - The Soup, 2014, with Emma Price, Gertrude Contemporary, 
Melbourne. Photo by Margaret Winford 
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DALE FRANK 


Dale Frank was born in Singleton, NSW in 1959. The artist is self taught and has exhibited drawings, paint- 
ings, video-tapes and audio-tapes in numerous solo and group exhibitions throughout Australia, Europe 
and the USA In 1976 Frank formed a collaborative organisation of fictional performance artists. Firstly 
known as MSPL (Masteroid Space Propaganda Limited) and finally known as MSCCCPL (Masteroid Space 
Cama Control Council Propaganda Limited). These organisations consisted of five artists: Dale Frank, 
Charles Sparrow, Ruby Summerfield, Loni Unitt and Ronald Zamora. All the characters were the one person 
despite the fact that on several occasions more than one character was invited to perform/exhibit, such as 
the 7th Mildura Sculpture Triennial, and Act II Performance Festival. So several characters developed their 
own biographies doing performances, distinct from the collaborative name, such as Charles Sparrows’ per- 
formance/sculpture in the State Office Block Exhibition (1978) curated by the Power Gallery, Sydney. The 
following performance biography concerns itself only with the work credited by Dale Frank to Dale Frank, 


and not to other characters or to a collaborative identity. 


SELECTED PERRORMANCE WORK 

1978 A Grecian Benin (At the Gallery) Senufo Moshi Bambara and in the Death, All the Televisions are 
Still On, presented at the Seventh Mildura Sculpture Triennial, Mildura. 

1978 A performance at the Sculpture Centre, Sydney. 

1978 A performance at the La Trobe University Union Arts Festival, Melbourne. A performance resulting 
in a sculptural work as the interaction between odors and inodorousness. Utilizing a table, chair, colour TV, 
cans of deodorant air, six glasses of water and cassette players. 

1978 Performance at the Institute of Contemporary Art, Central Street Gallery, Sydney. 

1978 Four performances at the Experimental Art Foundation, Adelaide. 

1978 Four performances at the Art Gallery of South Australia, Adelaide. 

1979 Performance at the Institute of Contemporary Art, Sydney. 

1979 Seventeen performances at the Experimental Art Foundation, Adelaide, presented during a two 
month artist in residence. Nu-Hollend Dreamtime; War Games-Fasces; Austral; Phrases of Mother: A Gut 
Errplay; Closet; Airarsol Air Cans; Tapes; Night Life to Lives; Campfires; People Never Tell You, If, Is Up; 
Burning Pregnent Baby Doll; Council; *”%$_&()1/4+; Parted/Walking On; Toast Poetry; Privite; Party 
For A Sound - Cut Birth. The documentation was published as a book titled MSCCCPL by the EAF in 1979. 
1979 Five performances at the Sydney Biennial Alternative Exhibition, Sculpture Centre, Sydney. 

1979 Performance at the Triskel Art Gallery, Cork, Ireland. 

1979 Nexus Performance Week, Triskel Art Gallery, Cork, Ireland. 

1979 Nu Hollend by Mr Hoya Campeche-Bolivar, presented during the Preston Performance Festival, 
Pitspace Gallery, Melbourne. 

1980 Flag ceremony and tape announcements over the public address system. 

1980 Five performances at the Experimental Art Foundation, Performance Week, Adelaide. 1) Darkroom, 
Dark Room With Self. 2) Burn. 3) Wall Force, “The gallery walls are artificial. The gallery, on three sides, 
has been divided off from a much larger space. The gallery walls are white sheet panels. For the performance, 
I never entered the gallery. With the people present in the gallery I remained on the other side of the walls. 


They were unaware of my location. In the beginning, they were unaware that even a performance was taking 


Dale Frank, Adelaide, 1979. (left to right, top to bottom) Nu-Holend Dreamtime, Zelle Zelle, War 
Games - Fasces (Art Gallery of South Australia.), Airarsol Air Cans, Council, Australe, Closet, Privite. 
Experimental Art Foundation. Photos from the book MSCCCPL 


place. I made my way slowly around the walls on the opposite side to the people. I pushed on the wall panels. 
hit with my hands on the wall panels. At times one or several or all the wall panels vibrated in-out at a rapid 
pace. And slow deliberate thuds. Entire walls pulsated. I worked my way around the three walls from one 
side to the other and back again. Once back at the starting point, I left unseen’ - Dale Frank, notes to the 
author. 4) Closet (Plane Breath). 5) Gaze : Bloody Minded, “During this day the artist took a gun from the 
house of a friend. In the early evening in the all white room where the performance was to take place, the 
artist placed a metal tray (Im by 2m) on the floor in the centre. In this tray he burnt grass straw for several 
hours, slowly filling the room with a grey irritating haze. The metal tray and burnt straw remained, as well 


as the haze. For those persons who entered the room during the evening, their eyes produced tears, due to 
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the haze. Throughout the evening the artist cleaned the gun he had taken. It was sanded down, scrubbed, 
applied with creams, polished, foamed with cleaner, dried, and its parts made to work. Due to the artist 
being accustomed to the haze, his eyes did not water’ - From ArtNetwork, issue No.2. 

1980 Performance at the Fiatal Muveszek Klubja Galeria, Budapest, Hungary. 

1980 Performance at the Hegyeshalom Centrumm, Hegyeshalom, Hungary. 

1980 Performance at the Project Art Centre Gallery, Dublin, Ireland. 

1980 Performance at the Art and Research Exchange Gallery, Belfast, Northern Ireland. 

1980 Performance at the Modern Art Gallery, Vienna, Austria. 

1980 Performance at the ACT II Performance Festival, Canberra. ‘Joining the crowd you move into the pitch 
black hall. The doors are closed, people are milling about in the dark. Suddenly a loud and very threatening 
“WHOOSH; the sound of a whip, close. Everyone moves back, instantly, involuntary. Another “WHOOSH. 
A camera flash breaks the dark catching the figure in strobe, eerie, close, very close. ‘“WHOOSH, Another 
flash, now he’s over there. People are still moving back, hurriedly: - Dale Frank, notes to the author. 

1980 Performance at the Salisbury College of Advanced Education, Adelaide. 

1980 Infusion - 1st Memory Performance, presented at the Experimental Art Foundation, Adelaide. ‘It is 
their area, (known of as). He will not consider me at all, out of the context of a passer-by. On each evening I 
go to this grassed area and stand near. He will be at least twice my own age. With the alcoholic near; physi- 
cally near, this becomes, in every sense, a work for only the two of us. Our momentum and concentration, 
and our options, cannot be described. With the alcoholic I try to find a link of possibilities, a link of past 
options: common possible patterns. I do this at the same time on each evening, in the same location until 
it is broken when the other disappears. When he no longer needs. All the evenings, in my coat pocket, are 
laid free red ants. This was to compensate for my naivety, but even this is naive. This continued for three 
evenings. - Dale Frank, notes to the author. 

1980 Field - Bahn - 2nd Memory performance, presented at Barnacoyle House, Dublin, Ireland. 

1980 A Bear’s Paw, Melodies- 3rd Memory Performance, presented at de Appel Galerie, Amsterdam, The 
Netherlands. ‘A wide horizontal beam crosses the gallery. Deep blue in colour, this beam divides the dark 
from the light in the space, and supports the balcony. The elderly man is seen, and myself, fifty years his 
younger, am not seen; only my legs are seen, out from the balcony line, beside the elderly man. The blue 
beam (visually) holds us down under the balcony platform on the dark light line. The people, all on the 
balcony platform supported by the beam, lean out over this beam. They see down the blue to the elderly 
man, my legs, and the dark-light line. Because of the light above, as they lean extended out over the beam, 
they put faint shadows of their own image over the elderly man. The empty cube space in front of them 
seems much larger, or stronger. The seen elderly man is stylish and cultured, yet worn. His skin is loose and 
white and hangs from around his neck, mouth and face. He is seventy one years old. Totally unprepared and 
unknowing beforehand, I ask him to remember back in his memory to find images of a folk melody in his 
early childhood. It is difficult for him. He is to hum. He is to hum the words and lines and years ago come 
with difficulty, but gradually, the picture is built up. Leaning over, gazing down the long deep blue they see 
him humming tensely; learning to recall the picture of a child’s folk melody of his child age, but only in his 
mind. His hands tense and tight with the humming. It is a private process. But finally his age (as it has capac- 
ity for more) increases his memories. He remembers and hums more and more. Out of sight I bring a silver 
harmonica to my mouth. I try to learn his hums. I try to find sounds similar. I try to find and remember 


moves and positions of my mouth to sound and look like the sounds of his humming; the childhood picture. 


Dale Frank, A Bear’s Paw, Melodies, 1980, De Appel Galerie, Amsterdam. Photo from the artist 


At first for him, there are two words; two lines, many pictures and melodies. But I find that, in the end, I 
cannot memorise the mouthing positions, to memorise his pictures of his childhood folk melodies’ - Dale 
Frank, notes to the author. 

1980 Performance at the Dany Keller Gallery, Munich, Germany. 

1980 Wolf Muster - 4th Memory Performance, presented at the Galerie Sisto Notes, Milan, Italy. “The gallery 
consists of a two roomed space. The wall between the rooms is thick. One room is a preparation store space; 
the other, a performance space. Within the wall there is a square hole high from the floor. I lay on my 
stomach through the hole (once used for circulation). Arms and head within the preparation-store room 
and legs and waist in the performance room. The legs, arms and body are kept straight, despite their being 
in different rooms. I laugh and laugh, my laugh echoing through the store room, getting less a funny laugh. 
People in the performance room with the lower half of my body can only hear the muffled laugh; uncom- 
monly familiar. They see the waist and legs grow tired and loose; no longer straight: no longer able to be 
kept straight. In the storeroom with my head, arms and laugh is a female grey cat. She cannot be seen. There 
is no door between the two rooms. She is sexually and instinctively aroused during this present time. She 
is aware. She is on heat. She walks and paces the room in search of a sexual mate to satisfy her. Her faint 
sound at times, is mixed with the estranged laugh. She is not known to the people during the performance. 
She walks the room, leaving her fluid scent in the store room. The fluid, dried to stain the floor? - Dale Frank, 
notes to the author. 

1980 Performance at the Galeria Remont, Warsaw, Poland. 


1980 Performance at the Kleiner Ausstellungraum, Hamburg Kunstlerhaus, Hamburg, W. Germany. 


Dale Frank, (left) Wolf Muster, 1980, Galerie Sisto Notes, Milan. Photo by Silvia Masotti. 
(right) Development Leading to Evolution - Darwin’s Love for his Younger Brother?, 1982, ACT Ill, 
Canberra. Photo by Neil Howe 


1981 Performance at the Open Studio, Amsterdam, the Netherlands. 

1981 Performance at the Acme Art Gallery, London, England. 

1981 Performance at the Akadamie voor Beeldende Kunst, Enschede, the Netherlands. 

1981 5th Memory Performance, presented at the Palazzo dei Diamanti d’Arte Museo, Ferrara, Italy. 

1982 Development Leading to Evolution - Darwin’s Love For His Younger Brother?, presented at the Act 
III performance exhibition, Canberra. “This performance was about non-performance. It generated the vio- 
lence and aggression associated with futurist performances in a static and passive way. Frank as the pro- 
tagonist and instigator of the audience’s reaction, sat spot lit in the large gallery space. His movements were 
almost imperceptible, difficult for most of the viewers to see, and, as he progressed, increasingly frustrating. 
Frank made himself as the subject of the viewer’s scrutiny (doesn’t all art?) but refused to respond to the 
aggression that apparent non-action provoked. The dadaist apprehension of art’s absurdity is extended into 
Frank’s contention of the absurdity of humanity: - From Act 3: Ten Australian Performance Artists by Peter 
Haynes, Australian Art Review No. 2, Edited by Leon Paroissien, 1983. 

1982 Performance presented at the Hamburg New Theatre Festival, Hamburg, West Germany. 


EXCERPTS FROM CATALOGUE NOTES 

1978 ‘He portrayed this ‘T as detached from the body and emotions, and in control of both. He said: ‘Tlift my 
foot, with the T controlling me and my. He excluded passions from the T: these lay below: I lost my temper, 
fell in love, delved into my unconscious, but I excercised my reason? - Dale Frank (MSPL) Extract from the 


catalogue for the Seventh Sculpture Triennial, Mildura, 1978. 


1980 “The stone shell of the barn is overgrown near a country road. The black stone building is of one main 
room, with an attic floor. There is no ladder. This attic wooden plank floor is soft and rotten and dripping 
water from the wetness. The barn floor is of small stones laid down. The floor is covered with animal excre- 
tions; several inches deep in some corners. The floor is strewn with white bird-hen feathers. I do not see, in 
this barn, any domestic animals. All entrances and surrounds are overgrown with vines and nettles. I find it 
inhabited though. I realise a longhaired black wild cat, dirty with matted hair. The cat, it’s eyes watch down 
on me as I enter the barn shell. In the shell I remain on the stone floor. Rays of sun enter through the open 
slate roof, and the attic timber. The cat, it’s eyes watch me, remains on the wet attic floor. Remaining for most 
of the day in the building, I find buried, a grey lead stallion. This, I ride, while talking softly of my growth, 
thinking of all my past, talking continually softly. (The stallion horse is only two inches high) I hold onto 
the horse and begin at the door opening, and proceed around the wall on the floor, wet and thick. I hold 
onto this horse and begin, thinking of my early years. On the horse, around the walls, I ride, and remember 
things important from my life. Always the cat, it's eyes watch, down. After three hours, Iam up to the present 
moment. I ride the rest of the distance in silence. In the last three hours, I ride the grey stallion, concerned 
only with riding. Past the present moment, in the last three hours, the black cat joins the stone floor. He is 
still, and still watchful. I am concerned only now, with the riding’ - Dale Frank. Notes from the Field-Bahn, 


2nd Memory Performance, Barnacoyle, Dublin, Eire. 


1980 ‘With acute prostration from excessive heat of weather. To reel back from the sun’s light heat stroke. 
Stroke is recognised as an excess of heat, rather than an excess of the artist’s self. We are not successful in 
classifying the new expression as artistic. The act of performance is taught till it is a craft; words are practiced 
till they are slogans and clichés. As for my interpretations; I cannot, word for word, justify or recognise their 
validity. I cherish vindictive feelings against that which is classified and easily understood (by those who 
understand). I do not want to do ‘Performance Art. Several sentences appear successively. Each sentence 
enters the situation created by all the previous sentences. These neutral sentences are charged with the situ- 
ation. The situation is everything that comes into consideration. I work in the area of considered situations. 
All seems to be the fault of an excessive self. Self. I exist (though at times stroked, by heat/ self excess, within 
the intentions of my work), is my situation; my work. Could there be something heroic in this? No. T, is 
also the name of many others. I am not alone; just because I am one. I live with my brothers and sisters and 
mother and father in their house where I have always lived. I have not wanted to do ‘Performance Art’ for 
over twelve months now. During secondary schooling I told others that I was going to enter the Catholic 
priesthood. This ‘hood, seemed to me, socially/morally correct, even though I am an atheist. Moral laws 
cannot be applied to people but through their bodies. I would like to be a devoted Catholic, but I am not 
a Catholic. I will no longer be an artist with art works after 1982. The artist is not here to redeem the sins 
of society. It is not possible; I am occupied solely with my own. Within a crowd all are equal, all situations 
are equal. No one has the right to give commands to anyone else. It is as though people had slipped out of 
their houses leaving their stings piled in the cellars. The stepping out of everything which, binds, encloses, 
burdens them, is the real reason for crowd elation. If I desperately try to remain part of a crowd it is because 
I know what waits for me afterward. When I return to this house, to myself, I find them all there again; 
burdens, boundaries, stings. This deliverance is an illusionary reality. But, if I cannot find the crowd outside, 
I surrender to one within. Where I live, here, it is hot: the constant exposure/excess of heat/self, resulting 


in stroke of self, makes any awareness of ‘cold’ appear more extreme.- Dale Frank. Extract from catalogue 


notes, Studio International New Performance Review, London, 1980. 


1981 ‘Recall, 1, 186 Inventions (or distance) It was like, they would count to ten, to give you time to hide, 
before they came and found you: always. I decided to travel further. I had decided to get closer to where I 
had begun from, by travelling further. I decided to search for distance to find why I was searching. It could 
not be as difficult as it sounded, I thought. I studied the optics of the situation. (If1 had a mirror and a finger 
together on a table; you move the finger, say 50cm; in fact the finger has moved 100cm relative to itself; the 
movement is doubled; it has travelled further.) Maybe there was something here to be learnt? So I searched 
for this distance (from me) to find the reason why I searched: to search for this distance, I travelled further, 
in hope that I would reach where I started from. Soon, I fixed a small mirror to my hand that looked to my 
feet. Looking into this mirror, my feet take one step. In fact, in one step, they take two; one with my feet in 
one direction; another with my feet in the mirror (reflection). Two steps in one step; twice the distance. I 
searched the search and the distance, until at one stage, I had taken so many steps with my feet, that when I 
glanced down to the mirror, I was surprised at this doubling. Even though I was aware of this doubling, the 
reality of it was still a shock. I stood still, looking to the mirror and saw all the steps doubled and doubled. 
This doubling effect fact, proved to be addictive. In this addiction, other things developed. The mirror, its 
roundness and ease, was sharp, and it soon made a fossil of my hand and feet. And yet, even so, its doubling 
effect fact survived. It is still in my hand, but it does not look to the feet for distance and searching. (But lets 
not be foolish in thinking that it is the mirror, as we once thought it was the feet) It is this doubling effect 
fact. The fossilised limbs (an after-effect) are singular in invention, and double in origin. But this ‘shocking’ 
doubling effect fact has no fixed point of invention or origin. Now, with my invention; they count to 20 (not 
10), but you do not need to hide, you can be invisible. They have to look everywhere to find you. My shock, 
at this, now preoccupies me? - Dale Frank. Notes on invention on Distance Memory, from the catalogue, 


Espace Lyonnais d'Art Contemporain, Les Ouvres Plastiques Exposition, 1981, Lyon, France. 


1982 “The air surrounding is faced and stiff like quartz. The columns (basalt) are noticed only as the disre- 
garded boundaries of this all surrounding air. For it is two fold. A line with width and length is a shape; the 
linear shape is sharpened at the edges, simply because they are edges. It is no longer a matter. It is no longer 
(was it ever) a matter of understanding, or of experience, or even of presence. The Matter is a reflection, in 
the optical sense. 

A SCIENCE. There is a question posed. There appeared through all situations, an effort. Question One as if 
posed. The Voice I hear tightly surrounding me. The Voice that in a moment has totally penetrated. It is a 
conscious voice maybe. Or the voice of read to yourself. It is not your voice that you hear now aloud in your 
head (not your voice you hear aloud outside). Whose voice? If it is not your voice (an assumption is made). 
If it is your voice, what of a deaf, or what of a deaf mute. The voice with a deaf mute cannot be theirs for they 
have never heard this. (Or can a deaf mute hear himself read to himself; can a deaf mute hear his conscious) 
(Or could a deaf mute have a deaf mute conscious voice? Could a deaf mute have a deaf mute conscious (if 
he cannot be seen to hear his voice.) A Japanese has a Japanese voice; a Miner has a Miner's voice (coal). 
Question two as if posed. Like ink poured into water. Two snakes pairing. Simultaneously the snakes open 
their mouths to surround the end of the other’s back. It is complete and enclosed. An ‘O’ far more acceptable 
than the human ‘H’ animal. ‘O’ must be ecstatic (eating their mother’s brain upon her death). Gradually with 


rhythmic opening and swallowing of both mouth openings the circumference of the ‘O’ is narrowed. The 


rhythm of the “H’ is thus static. The ‘O’ can be reduced to the point where ‘O’ = *. The ‘H’ cannot be reduced. 
The ‘O’ vanishes to (nothing). The two snakes no longer exist. A snake no longer exists. Each equal has been 
swallowed at equal rate by the other to where they both vanish. O = . and the cord is broken. It was never 
performance as such, nor theatre. Seen, it was perceived and considered situations. A silence. To talk about 
the craft of the A SCIENCE involved in Dale Frank’s considerations, you must also outline the A FIELD in 


which they are positioned. 


A FIELD. The land from which these A SCIENCE’s evolved is plane. He lived all this time over Patrick’s 
Plains, Hunter Valley, around the township of Singleton. A never ending sway back and forth of fourty-eight 
an hour coal semi’s; a constant guard for snakes, and a similarly persistent screaming strictness. He was the 
first born in 1959 of six. The field was flat, plane with rises; so not flat, undulating. There was/is no dominant 
direction. It is a state of viscous fluid flat over the surface. There is a flux of swells, rises that expand and 
swell, then retract. It is a swell of interest, a development, and either related to exhaustion of interest or thru 
a kind of natural cultural selection, these pustules contract, disappear, pop. With the current fascination 
with after-affects, there seems to be no significant sign left, that is swell, this interest ever existed. Because of 
this fascination the plain is leveled and rescaped. There is another swell of interest, and another interest in a 
swell. It is on this plain that Dale Frank's situations can be seen. Seen in the context of this (art/field) plain, 
A FIELD, and in the craft of A SCIENCE. 


A FACE. This is particularly the nose of the Painter and those who produce pictures with pen, pencil or 
brush. It is accompanied by fine quality of nerve and brain and is straight in outline in most of the best 
artists. It is a nose associated with a bold, penetrating and sometimes original glance, showing the capabil- 
ity to produce striking pictures. The more mediocre the artist the less pronounced will these characteristics 
be. In this type of eye, if the inner corner of the upper lid is well curved and arched, we have evidence of 
an artistic mind of luminous and lofty ideals showing a great susceptibility to all outward expressions and 
sentiments. The fingers of this type of person are muscular and are broader at the base than the ends, that is, 
somewhat tapering and very flexible. The eyes of the artistic classes as a general rule are either black, brown 
or blue. The brow is evenly arched and placed at some distance above the eyes, leaving a considerable space 
between the eyes and brow. This wide artistic interciliary space, with well arched brows and more or less 
prominence of the eye and its muscular surroundings is due to the absence of bony parts. Consequently 
the muscular surrounding system is evidence. The eyebrow is busy and well marked and eyelashes long 
and thick. All these signs show the artistic mind. Whether there is capacity for producing artistic works, 
or performing in any phase, depends upon the development of mental faculties. Artistic brow is highest at 
about two-thirds of the distance from the inner end, and is found in good or first-class artists. The general 
characteristics of the artistic mouth are that the lips abound in curves and the line of closure is of a slightly 
curving or serpentine (snake) form. It is found in all people who depend for their calling on a display of the 
emotional and sentimental traits. The shape of the artistic form of jaw is due to the greater relative prepon- 


derance of muscle, and indicates agreeability and a taste for beauty and art. 


A SEEN. Private is not posed here. The wall between is thick, two rooms; the legs, arms, all straight even in 
the two rooms (head in store and legs in performance); an attempt to keep perfectly straight balanced for 


the hour; laughing, the sound muffled coming back through the body space; unseen with the head and the 


unmuffled laugh, a female cat on heat walks, stalks the boundary of the store walls; a cry and a sprayed on 
heat scent with the head and laugh; tired legs seen sagging close to the ceiling. In his mid seventies; he sits 
under the edge of the balcony. Unaccustomed, he remembers back to his early childhood growing up in 
Amsterdam. I ask him to remember a song, tune melody from when he was three or four or five. To begin 
he can remember nothing. But gradually some words, then some lines gradually some memory comes. He 
is tense. Over him, the people watch from the balcony, seeing his clenched hands and white hair. He hums 
his memory of songs and melodies. I bring a mouth organ to my mouth, to try to mouth the sounds of the 
melodies from his memories. This is unseen, only heard. He hums the melodies from his memory of four 
or five. I mouth sounds on the mouth organ to memories (mock) the (his) melodies and memories; just to 


be part of his memories; part of melodies or memory. 


SITUATIONS. Singleton AUST, Adelaide AUST, Sydney AUST, Singleton AUST, Dublin IRE, London 
ENG, Cork IRE, Belfast NTH IRE, Amsterdam NETH, Vienna AUS, Hegyeshalom HUN, Budapest HUN, 
Amsterdam NETH, Dublin IRE, Adelaide AUST, Singleton AUST, Dublin IRE, Amsterdam NETH, Vienna 
AUS, Steyr AUS, Milan IT, Bologna IT, Brussels BEL, Warsaw POL, Amsterdam NETH, Hamburg WG, 
Cologne WG, Amsterdam NETH, Enschede NETH? - Gregory Franks, 1982. Compiled from taped discus- 
sions between Gregory Franks and Dale Frank; March 1980, March 1982, and August 1982. From the cata- 
logue for ACT III, Ten Australian Performance Artists, Canberra, 1982. 


Dale Frank, People Never Tell You, If, Is Up, EAF, Adelaide, 1979. Photo from the book MSCCCPL, 
Experimental Art Foundation, 1979 
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GEORGE GITTOES 


Born 1949 in Sydney. Studied Fine Arts at Sydney University 1967-68, then painting at the Arts Students 
League, New York in 1968-69. Gittoes was a principal member of The Yellow House, in Sydney. In 1979-80 
he established the environmental theatre group TREE (Theatre Reaching Environments Everywhere) with 
Gabrielle Dalton. He was awarded a Member of the Order of Australia in 1997 and an Honorary Doctorate 
of Letters, University of NSW in 2008. He has exhibited painting and documentary film world wide and won 
multiple awards. George Gittoes has been an un-official war artist documenting war zones in Nicaragua, 
Somalia, Cambodia, Bosnia, Rwanda, Iraq, Gaza, Pakistan and Afghanistan. He operates independently, but 


often in association with Australian peace-keeping forces. 


SELECTED PERRORMANCE WORK 
1969-70 Presented innovative puppet performances at The Yellow House, Sydney, with assistance from Julian 
Grieg. Performed many collaborative happenings in the ‘Cloud Room and in the upstairs installation spaces 
1977 Sunfish, presented at the Dawn Fraser Baths, Sydney. An environmental performance with large scale 
projections of underwater film, dancers, and divers with underwater lights. Music composed and performed 
by Martin Wesley Smith and WATT. Choreography Ronaldo Cameron. Experimental 16mm film footage 
by George Gittoes. 

1979 The Rosella Sisters and the Rainbow Eel, presented at Wattamola Beach, Sydney. A large scale envi- 
ronmental performance conceived, designed and 
directed by George Gittoes and with co-direction 
production management and workshop coordina- 
tion by Gabrielle Dalton. Incorporated film images 
projected onto sandstone cliffs, performers on 
rock ledges and barges, huge puppets and props, 
sculptural screens, underwater light dancing, and 
pyrotechnics. Music composed and performed by 
Martin Wesley-Smith and WATT. Choreographed 
by Ronaldo Cameron. Experimental 16mm film 
footage from Gittoes films including Rainbow Way. 
1979 Bundeena Between Tides, presented at 
Bundeena Beach, Sydney. Conceived, designed 
and directed by George Gittoes and co-directed by 
Gabrielle Dalton. A large scale environmental per- 
formance incorporating a huge bank of projectors 
spreading images across Port Hacking Bay onto 
barges, and a CSIRO research vessel which deployed 
a crane to suspend dancers. Several lasers, and care- 


fully designed pyrotechnics. Music by Jenny Ingram 


and her string quartet. 


1979 The Sea, presented at Darook Park, South George Gittoes in the Puppet 
Theatre room, The Yellow House, Sydney, 


Cronulla, Sydney. Conceived, designed and directed 
c.1970. Photo by Greg Weight 
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by Gittoes and with co-direction, production management and workshop coordination by Gabrielle Dalton. 
‘On the theme of the sea. The performance was staged on the sand flats and the shallow waters of Gunnematta 
Bay and calculated the changing conditions made by an incoming tide as a way of incorporating a natural 
phenomenon into the rhythm of human performance. The audience watched from the park-escarpment 
above, and from the beach. Created complete environmental sculptural set in the sea, and dancers and 
performers, divers and underwater lights, large scale film and slide projections, pyrotechnics, and animated 
props created a theatrical expression of the rhythms and life of the sea. Experimental abstract 16mm footage 
from Gittoes films. Original music by Jon Rose. Additional collaborative effects by video artist Peter Callas’ 
1980 Wattamola Fire Dream, presented at Wattamola Beach, Sydney. A large scale environmental per- 
formance by TREE, directed by George Gittoes with production management and workshop coordina- 
tion by Gabrielle Dalton, music by Martin Wesley-Smith and Ian Fredricks, and choreography by Ronaldo 
Cameron and Michele Messis. 

1981 Echoes and Startides, presented at Wattamola Beach, Sydney. Produced after two months of work- 
shops, rehearsals, and planning. Directed and coordinated by Gittoes and Dalton with choreography by 
Ronaldo Cameron and music by Martin Wesley Smith, Ian Fredricks and WATT. This production was in the 
large scale environmental theatre style, involving approximately 400 community participants; from CSIRO 
divers to the Bundeena volunteer fire brigade. It attracted audiences of many thousands and established 
TREE as one of the most innovative large scale environmental theatre groups in Australia. Some of the 
multi-mediums used in this work included lasers, film projected onto natural cliff faces, 3D effects based on 
laser holography, flares, controlled pyrotechnics, helium balloons, 130 feet of kinetic wind screens, under- 
water light dance, floating living sculptures on barges, giant puppets, kinetic sculptures, live neon light 
dances, and electronic musicians with synthesizers. Over one hundred and fifty people performed as live 
participants with many more in assisting with security management and ‘back stage’ crew in this huge pro- 
duction, created on an epic theatrical scale. For a review of the event see Simply Living, June,1981. 

1982 The Unfound Land, presented by TREE at Wattamola Beach, Sydney. A large scale environmental per- 
formance involving over one hundred and fifty participants, cast and crew plus volunteer security guides, 


made up from members of the local community. A modern day version of Wagnerian epic theatre, directed 


TREE, The Unfound Land, 1982. Photos from George Gittoes 
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by George Gittoes and co-directed by Gabrielle Dalton; music by Ian Fredericks, Martin Wesley-Smith and 
WATT, lighting by Bob Bleach and company; choreography Ronaldo Cameron and dance soloist Michele 
Messis with Ronaldo Cameron, underwater dance by Colin Storey and the Aqua Dancers; with Theatre 
Unlimited including solo performances and the Bundeena Community. Assisted by the Community Arts 
Board, the Visual Arts Board of the Australia Council, and the NSW Division of Cultural Activities. 


EXCERPTS FROM PRESS RELEASES 

‘We have experienced exhibitions in the little galleries, and even the big galleries, and realized that only 
a relatively small group ever see them. We have come to consider that community art events like TREE, 
and film, are the most relevant and accessible art forms of this era - and therefore the most exciting and 
demanding for artists to be working in! Both believe that the Fine Arts system preaches and sanctifies 
the development and protection of the precious artist-genius image, which is largely manipulated, in the 
present era, as ‘artist image’ through the public presentation of ‘documentation’ of work - rather than the 
real creative product. It is a trap we have fallen into through the influence of the American art and artists of 
recent decades - where the use of the media machine, and the presentation of one’s self image as an artist 
has become more important than the work itself. The subject of work has shrunken ever inwards - from 
the expressions of the artist’s psyche, by Jackson Pollock; to the Post Object and Conceptual Art movements 
which have become more and more esoteric, and more and more concerned with the artist trying to find an 
expression of: I am an artist, and therefore it is me that is the artwork!’ - George Gittoes, excerpt from the 
press release for The Unfound Land, 1982. 


1982 “The creative role that George and I play in these productions, is as organisers, and in creating the 
drama of visuals, and special effects. We create the dramatic structure for the show, in collaboration with 
the other co-ordinators, and through workshops, help community participants create many of the visuals 
and performance elements. We also have the opportunity to create a few visual pieces of our own, which 
are worked on alongside everyone else in the workshops, and are an equal part of the visual impact of the 


production itself ..? - Gabrielle Dalton, excerpt from the press release for The Unfound Land, 1982. 


TIM JOHNSON 


Tim Johnson was born in Sydney in 1947. He first studied for a Bachelor of Arts at the University of NSW 
from 1966 to 1970, then Fine Arts at Sydney University from 1979 to 1982. The artist has exhibited paintings, 
conceptual art, film, video, and presented music performances at numerous solo and group exhibitions 


throughout Australia, Europe and America. 


PERFORMANCE WORK 

1970 Survey 1, a telephone survey asking the participants, selected at random from a Sydney telephone 
directory, “What is Art?’ 

1970 Survey 2, a telephone survey as above except that the participants were selected from the artist listing 
in the Sydney telephone directory. 

1970 Sound Installation, presented at Gallery A, Sydney. A radio turned on automatically as people entered 
the art gallery space. 

1971 Street Sweeping. The artist swept various inner suburban Sydney streets with a broom. 

1971 Movement Studies, a conceptual work where photographs, graphs and drawings were made of 
movements that occurred in various locations, both indoor and outdoor around Sydney. 

1971 Sound Studies, a conceptual work where audio tapes, graphs and drawings were made of sounds that 
occurred in various locations around Sydney. 

1971 Light Breaking, presented in March in the suburb of Newtown, Sydney. Illuminated light bulbs on 
power cords were smashed against a wall. 

1971 Flying Lights, presented in March at Inhibodress Gallery, Sydney, during the artist’s exhibition 
Installation as Conceptual Scheme. In a darkened room, illuminated light bulbs on long extension cords were 
swung about the room and smashed against walls and other illuminated flourescent lights. 

1971 Crossroads, presented in May at Newtown, Sydney. 

1971 Riverlight, presented in May at various Sydney rivers during the evenings. 

1971 Light Breaking, presented in May on a Sydney suburban train. The illuminated carriage lights on a 
train were smashed. This action resulted in the artist being charged with vandalism by police. 

1971 Erotic Observations, over a period of fifteen months the artist kept a record of erotic observations 


in a notebook. For example: ‘5/4/71, Queen St, 


Woolahra. Imprint of brief panties clearly visible ti i) 
through tights’ The performance was an instruction 
piece from the instruction: Observe everything erotic 
around you. 

1971 Erotic Journey, performed in Sydney, and in 
Brisbane in 1972. The artist made a photographic 
record of erotic observations during a short journey 
walking through Sydney and Brisbane streets 
and parks. From the instruction: Go on a journey 
observing everything erotic. 

1971 Erotic Vigil, performed in June in Sydney. Z 


The artist made a photographic record of erotic Tim Johnson, Flying Lights, Inhibodress, 1971. 
Photo from the artist 
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Tim Johnson, Erotic Journey, Brisbane, 1972. Photos from the artist 


observations from one location in Sydney. From the instruction: Observe everything erotic from one location. 
1971 Skyrockets and Flares, performed in June at Newtown, Sydney. The artist lit skyrockets and flares. 
1971 Fittings, presented at Newtown, Sydney. Naked performers attempt wearing; one pair of pants in five 
positions on one body; one pair of pants in six positions on one body; one pair of pantihose in five positions 
on two bodies. 

1971 Light-Breaking, presented in July at Central Street Gallery, Sydney. Lights were broken in the gallery. 
1971 Light-Breaking, presented in August at Bonython Gallery, Sydney; and at the National Gallery of 


Tim Johnson, Fittings, Sydney, 1971. Photos from the artist 
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Tim Johnson, Light Breaking, Harald Szeeman exhibition, National Gallery of Victoria, Melbourne, 
1971. Photo courtesy of National Gallery of Victoria 


Victoria for the Harald Szeeman exhibition, Twenty Australian Artists. Illuminated lights were smashed. 
1971 Light-Breaking, presented at the Sydney University architecture school. 

1972 Fittings, presented at Sydney University. Performers attempted wearing items of clothing differently. 
1972 Disclosure, presented in April at Sydney University. Two groups of volunteers, each comprising of four 
members of the audience, had items of their clothing rearranged by the artist to expose various parts of their 
bodies, while lying on the floor. 

1972 Voyeur, presented at Pinacotheca Gallery, Melbourne. “The voyeur moved about the gallery taking 


photographs of two people having sexual intercourse. These photographs were fixed at the locations at 


Tim Johnson, Disclosure, Sydney University, 1972. Photos from the artist 
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TAO pra” — 


Tim Johnson, Voyeur, Pinacotheca Gallery, Melbourne, 1972. Photos from the artist 


which they were taken to form the exhibition’ - Tim Johnson, notes to the author. 

1972 Fittings, Disclosure and Light-Breaking, presented at the Queensland University Art Week, Brisbane. 
1972 Induction, presented at the Queensland University Art Week, Brisbane. The audience were requested 
to direct their thoughts towards erotic subjects and attempt to induce a state of sexual arousal. 

1972 Fittings, performed at Megalong Valley. One pair of pants in six positions on one body. 

1972 Public Disclosure, presented in Hyde Park, Sydney during the Sydney Festival. The artist made a 
photographic and written record of ... ‘People making slight alterations to clothing in a way that reveals 
(probably unintentionally) something about them? - Tim Johnson, notes to the author. 

1972 Bath Fittings, presented at Newtown, Sydney. One pair of pants in four positions on two bodies while 
in a bath. One pair of pants in four positions on three bodies while in a bath. 


1972 Disclosure and Induction, performed in October at Central Street Gallery, Sydney, during the Political 


Tim Johnson, Induction, Qld University Art Week, Brisbane, 1972. Photos from the artist 
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Tim Johnson, Public Dislosure, Hyde Park, Sydney, 1972. Photos from the artist 


Dinner where eight volunteers from the audience were gradually disrobed by altering or removing their 
clothing. Later the artist, wearing clothes, lay on a bench and attempted to induce an erection. 
1973 Fittings, presented at Liverpool, Sydney. Performers attempted to wear an item of clothing differently. 
1973 Public Seduction, presented in March during the Sydney University Indecency Festival. 
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Tim Johnson, Bath Fittings, Newtown, Sydney, 1972. Photos from the artist 


1973 Making Love Underwater, presented in April at Sydney. 

1974 From around 1974 Johnson consciously changed the direction of his performance work to music 
performance in an art context. 

1974 Untitled Guitar performance presented at the Concepts exhibition, Contemporary Art Society Gallery, 
Adelaide. 

1974 Untitled guitar and vocal performance presented at the Event/Structures exhibition, Ewing and George 
Paton Galleries, Melbourne. 

1978 The Realists, presented at Act I Performance Festival, Australian National University, Canberra. A 
performance with vocals, guitar and drums. 

1979 The Artefacts, presented at the Sculpture Centre, Sydney. A music performance with vocals, guitar, 
bass and drums. 

1981 The Dada Band, presented at the Leichhardt Performance Arts Festival, Sydney. A music performance 
with vocals, guitar, saxophone, backing vocals, bass and drums. 

1983 Tim Johnson Band, presented at the Mori Gallery, Sydney. A music performance with vocals, guitars, 


cello, bass and drums. 


EXCERPTS FROM ARTISTS NOTES AND REVIEWS 


‘DISCLOSURE is a development from the general instruction ‘observe everything erotic around you. 
This instruction serves to legitimise and encourage a voyeuristic activity that selects from aspects of its 
subjects’ identity and character without short selling complete identity. DISCLOSURE attempts to place 
the participants’ actual and potential sexuality in a situation that releases maximum information about 
sexual mores. The use of public performance and hence the public manifestations of sexuality validates 
the perhaps otherwise limited view of sexuality indicated by acts of undressing, exposure and aggression. 
Exposure in public of aspects of people’s physicality, together with their response to the act of exposure, its 
setting and implications, requires staging if a complex and spontaneous response is to be achieved. It also 
helps to precipitate an analytic approach to the events. Interpretation depends very much on the responses 
given: reactions of aggression, indignation, embarrassment, enjoyment etc., to both the artist’s actions and 
the audience response. One can expect an illustration of sex-role conditioning in differing responses to the 
action from each sex’ 

‘INDUCTION which was performed with DISCLOSURE defines the artist’s sexual potential while lying 
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Tim Johnson, Disclosure, Sydney train, 1972. Photo from the artist 


on his back in public. It also comments on the mental stimulation, in a voyeuristic (for the audience) and 
exhibitionistic (for the performer) situation. In exposing sexual organs and clothing associated with them 
it is assumed that sexuality is enriching. In thus encouraging heightened awareness of eroticism, the work 
promotes as well as illustrates sexual liberation. Such activities, it is believed, have a role in the passage to 
a more enlightened sexual attitude in which the sexual response is fully integrated to a personal response. 
Elements of this are already in the work in that the people whose sexuality was displayed were selected 
on the basis of their willingness to volunteer and whatever personality traits this might imply, rather than 
directly in virtue of their physical characteristics. That the public to whom they were exposed in this way 
was familiar with them on a personal level eludes the neglect - usually unavoidable in mass society - of 
other aspects of the character and feeling of those involved. Closely related to this conception of the work’s 
educative function is the point that this kind of public examination is only temporarily related to sexuality 
because it is only in the present climate that breasts or pants exposed in public are automatically regarded in 
a sexual light. There are two sorts of answers to the claim that a recognition of the work’s anti-social character 
requires the artist’s admission that their is a logical progression to works involving violence, rape, murder 
etc. The validity of the progression can be questioned either by insisting on a distinction between anti-social 
(i.e. anti-system) and anti-human action and pointing out that the activities which are claimed to be part 
of a logical sequence from this work lie along another continuum altogether and are qualitatively different. 
The artist’s responsibility is to humanity not to upholding the standards of an existing social system, or the 


progression can be denied by insisting that the relevant continuity is determined, not by logical criteria, but 
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Tim Johnson, Induction, Central Street Gallery for the Political Dinner, 1972. Photos from the artist 


by the ‘logic’ of the artist’s own sensibility which builds moral criteria into the work’ - From a statement 
by Tim and Vivien Johnson for the performances works; ‘INDUCTION; ‘DISCLOSURE and ‘FITTINGS, 
presented on April 19th, 1972 at the School of Architecture Studio, Sydney University. Extract from the 
Contemporary Art Society of NSW Broadsheet, May, 1972. 


1972 ‘EROTIC OBSERVATIONS - CATEGORIES. 

1) Subject unaware in particular of voyeur’s observation, in general of herself as a potential focus of erotic 
attention. 

2) Subject aware of herself as a focus of erotic attention, perhaps of the voyeur’s in particular. Voyeur’s look 
a component in the subject’s situation. 

3) Observer personally precipitates the subjects erotic situation. 


4) Subject precipitates an erotic situation directed to the observer personally: 


SELECTED EROTIC OBSERVATIONS. 

‘11-5-71, Newtown Station. Blonde in black coat. I follow her up stairs watching the opening and closing of 
her legs. 

14-7-71, Elizabeth St, Sydney. Girl in tight-fitting yellow jumper, bra-less - smallish breasts trembling as she 
walks. 

17-6-72, Sydenham Rd, Sydenham. Girl along footpath, her skirt lifts at the front — flipping straight up. 
She laughs, pushes it down - small pinched looking crotch’ - Extract from DISCLOSURE by Tim Johnson, 
published by Tim Johnson 1973. 


1982 ‘Conceptual Art is art about art and performance an expression of the physicality of creating artwork 
and its interpretation. The use of a model “music” experimentally in an art context reveals that conceptual 
art is an information theory at a cross-over point between existing art forms - mediums. - Tim Johnson, 


notes to the author. 
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LLOYD JONES 


Lloyd Jones was born in Ballarat, Victoria in 1936. He first studied for a Certificate in Art at the Prahran 
Technical College in 1954 and 1955, then painting at the Royal Melbourne Institute of Technology in 1956. 
From 1960 to 1968 he studied Commerce and a Diploma of Education at Melbourne University and worked 
for a period as a secondary art teacher, Stelarc was one of his students. The artist has exhibited painting in 
several group exhibitions. Lloyd Jones is currently a writer and director of productions for LaMama Theatre, 


Carlton. 


PERFORMANCE WORK 


‘All events/performances have been either at La Mama ‘Theatre, Carlton or sponsored in some way by La 
Mama. This is in part coincidence, partly sentiment and, not least of all, a feeling of affinity with the space, 
the philosophy and the relative absence of art-politics that have prevailed at La Mama since Betty Burstall 
introduced the concept more than a decade ago. The following are the events which I devised and partici- 
pated in. In most cases a number of individuals contributed, both by helping me in making the initial ideas 
workable and also by participating in the event’ - Lloyd Jones, notes to the author. 

1973 The Garden, presented in Lygon Street, Carlton. Saturday morning shoppers were lured across to La 
Mama’ small garden by strange activities in a fantasy garden full of sculptures and installations. 

1973 A Case for Freeways, staged outdoors at Melbourne University as part ofa Community Arts Conference. 
1973 The Cage, a contribution to the Carlton Festival, this event was set up in MacArthur Square. A televi- 
sion host character sat in a cage within a TV frame in the courtyard of the theatre. 

1974 The Four Leave Clover ... or, in Search of ... This was a closely scripted piece, arguably a play, but with 
only two words used; fuck and fack. 

1977 A Waiting Game, presented at La Mama, Carlton. An event involving twenty seven individuals. 

1977 Bastraction One ... Bastraction Lies on the Other Side of Mont St Victoire, presented at the La Mama 
Experimental Theatre, Carlton, with assistants. The statement; “‘Bastraction lies on the other side of Mont 


St.Victoire, means a great deal to the artist and acts as a kind of solid rock from which many of his ideas 


Lloyd Jones, (left) The Cage, 1973. (right) detail from The Garden, 1973, La Mama Theatre. 
Photos from La Mama Theatre Archive 
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Lloyd Jones, Bastraction One, La Mama Theatre, Melbourne, 1977. 
Photos by Anthony Figallo, courtesy of La Mama Theatre Archive 


for events can stray into the unknown or untried without too much inhibition. “Using three male models 
and three female assistants I attempted to marry the live models into the canvas and so give an effect of a 
painting-cum-sculpture and vice-versa. I then introduced a karate exponent who created a dance of desecra- 
tion after which I proceeded to tear down the piece ... to expose or symbolise the “new” aesthetic beyond the 
canvas / sculpture ... beyond St Victoire’ - Lloyd Jones, notes to the author. 

1978 Bastraction Too?, presented at the La Mama Experimental Theatre, Carlton with the assistance of 
numerous people. “The ideas from the previous events were taken further with emphasis on breaking down 
the barriers between artist(s) and spectator. This event also explored the need for and the nature of power 
in an artistic act. As initiator of this event I invited participants to deviate from the skeleton plan - without 


giving me notice beforehand. There were a number of devices introduced in order to encourage the audi- 


Lloyd Jones, Bastraction Too?, La Mama Theatre, 1978. Photos from La Mama Theatre Archive 
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ence’s involvement. One of these was a roving tele- 
vision reporter who purported to represent the 
Australia Council and asked the audience questions 
such as; Do you think this has got anything to do 
with art? Do you think the Australia Council should 
use taxpayers money to support this kind of thing?’ 
- Lloyd Jones, notes to the author. 

1979 There’s Nothing More to Say, presented at the 
La Mama Experimental Theatre, Carlton with Bruce 
McNicol and numerous assistants. “This event was a 
departure from earlier pieces in that I worked with 
only one other person, Bruce McNicol, who wrote 
and performed the music and assisted with certain 
sections. This was, despite the title, the wordiest 


piece so far as a script goes. Strong pressure was 


placed on the audience to isolate themselves from 


Lloyd Jones, There’s Nothing More to Say, 
La Mama Theatre, 1979. 
Photo from the La Mama Theatre Archive 


each other by making and wearing paper bag masks. 
Visuals included old dressmaking models re-orien- 
tated to suggest artist’s models, prostitutes and/or a 
kind of religious altarpiece. To start with some two hundred candles were inserted through a one inch steel 
mesh into two rectangular beds of sand. The candles were lit by various methods, then in the second part 
extinguished. Each night further candles were added to the grids so that by the final performance nearly one 
thousand candles were embedded. This was by far my most consciously political piece and tended to deviate 
from the general directions implied by Bastraction? - Lloyd Jones notes to the author. 

1980 Between Acts, presented at the La Mama Experimental Theatre, Carlton with assistance from Ray 
Triggs and numerous other people. ‘Outwardly this was a kind of retrospective using a slide show as the 
means of looking back over past events. The space also contained paraphernalia used in past events includ- 
ing videotapes, sound tapes and found object sculptures. For me this was the most daring of my events to 
date. I was at the one time attempting to give credibility to my work, yet sneer at its superficiality and indul- 
gence, be the centre of attention yet invite participants to take over. Some twenty women were invited to take 
part at short notice...to wail and lament behind the projection screen, then make some kind of statement 
about “women and the world”. Although I felt very unconfident in performance, this event has opened up a 
vast range of possibilities to me. It seemed to be in keeping with the directions of Bastraction yet much less 
bound down by past art’ - Lloyd Jones, notes from the author. 

1980 Where There’s Smoke There’s Ire, presented at La Mama Theatre, Carlton, Melbourne. 

1981 Jars, presented at La Mama Theatre, Melbourne. ‘Attempts to involve the audience or the general public 
are central ingredients in my events. For this event I wish to organise a communal exhibition of unwanted, 
discarded, loved or precious jars or similar containers. I implore you to search your cupboards, pantry, shed 
... or wherever that/those jar(s) are lurking. Jar(s) you'd forgotten about let alone what's in it (them) ... For the 
exhibition you could use the original label as a title or create a new one. You might prefer to start with a fresh 
jar and include ingredients that are appropriate to your title, etc’ - Lloyd Jones, excerpt from the invitation. 


1981 Taking Over, presented at La Mama Theatre, Melbourne, with the assistance of Liz Jones, Ray Triggs, 
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Ragnar Purje and others. 

1982 Pressure to Perform, presented at the La 
Mama Theatre, Melbourne, with the assistance of a 
cast of ten people. “The production is an experiment 
for this cast in working as a quasi-collaborative 
group using the initial ideas and problems posed as 
catalysts. One facet of the collaborative aspect was 
to maximise consideration for the group at the point 


of performance yet minimize it beforehand. Thus, ; = 


the individual, in preparing for performance, was 


Lloyd Jones, Where There’s Smoke There’s Ire, 
encouraged to attend to personal responses ahead La Mama Theatre, 1980. Photo courtesy 


of group needs. The element of ambiguity in all its La Mama Theatre Archive 

ambivalent moods was promoted as a key by which 

one’s personal creativity box might be unlocked. In an attempt to counterbalance this a problem was intro- 
duced to tease but also discipline the thought processes of each actor: - Lloyd Jones, from the event program. 
1983 Pressure to Perform Again, presented at La Mama Theatre, Melbourne, in collaboration with thirteen 
assistants. ‘Everyday actions can be seen as both inconsequential and significant. This event is a sequel to a 
performance at La Mama earlier this year. In that piece actors were asked to attempt to act out not-acting. 
It was hoped that, amongst other things, one outcome would be a re-orientation of the involvement level of 
the audience. This could be achieved by denying or at least subjugating the captive power normally associ- 
ated with performers in materialist theatre. Minimality of performance brings into focus a space-relatively 
untested for its-potential. In this piece the actors have an additional task; to dissolve and embark on a non- 
performance. A non-performance may entice the imagination to elope with the space thus provided. Our 
interest in exploring the edges of established artistic forms takes us in this direction. There’s much to be 
found. We may or may not traverse fresh ground with you’ - Lloyd Jones, excerpt from program notes. 
1983 Intervals, presented at La Mama Theatre, Melbourne, with assistance from Liz Jones, Victoria Triggs 
and others. “This event seeks to develop my interest in bridging divisions that exist between artist and audi- 
ence. Along side this is my interest in exploring the potential for applying, in a theatrical context, those 
concepts frequently held to be the province of the so-called visual arts, especially painting and sculpture. 
I am particularly fascinated in the theatre that exists side-by-side with the intended theatre ... the theatre 
that is the pre-performance preparation, the theatre that is behind-the-scenes from which the audience is 
blatantly excluded, the theatre of extraneous sounds (especially at La Mama), the theatre created by gaffs, 
the theatre provided by audience responses ... in short, the “non-acting” facets of a theatrical context which 
have their own considerable reality and dramatic possibilities. An event has the potential to free itself from 
the artificialities that attend more conventional, rehearsed theatre. I regard these artificialities as significant 
in contributing to the barriers that can exist between artist and audience, barriers that might not be possible 
to eliminate, but which, if broken down, will allow a different reality and truth to be accepted in theatre. 
This is what I am striving for. The paradox is that unrehearsed theatre (such as this event) can be regarded 
by the audience as poor theatre - poorly acted, poorly produced. It is my hope that you do not opt for that 
response before seeking out another. A particular paradox for me is that as this piece moves through its 
eleven-night cycle, it will become better in the conventional sense. Yet what I am really trying to explore 


may move even further from my grasp. In Intervals, as you will hear, a number of ideas have emerged and 
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are merged. Hundreds of ideas have been rejected. More will be sifted out as the event proceeds. The titles 
overleaf may be of assistance to you in seeking out some message from this event, but the overall picture we 
will try not dependent on these titles. There are messages here - if you want to find them. Do not feel obliged 
to find one. During Intervals you may see (or hear) the following: 

‘Firepiece’ 

“The Three Pigs’ 

‘Sea Pieces’ 

‘Trotters Window’ 

‘Vietnam Veteraw 

‘Confessional’ 

‘Mask Piece’ 
- ‘Winter-of the Seventeeth Doll Over Time’ 

‘Starepiece’ 

“The Herald Blanket Appeal’ 

‘Wordsworth Piece’ 


Music by Eric Satie, Redgum, Chris Freeman and Focus. - Lloyd Jones, excerpt from program notes. 


1983 to 2014. Since 1983 Lloyd Jones has presented more than 70 individual works at La Mama Theatre 
in Carlton. Lloyd’s work often exists in that space between performance art and theatre, at times they may 
be an unscripted single performance event and others may be a scripted, acted, directed, repeated theatri- 
cal performance with a paying audience. ‘If I reflect on nearly 40 years of commitment to non-text based 
theatre, which is predominantly visually orientated, I am pleasantly surprised. Surprised at how the work has 
evolved seemingly with its own logic, without me realizing this. Shocked that I give credence to logic! I still 
engage with large groups of mostly untrained performers, many of whom do not have strong backgrounds 
in western art. Yet my background as a secondary art teacher provided me with the belief that far too many 
within our society are misled into believing they are NOT creative. This may be seen as irrelevant to those 
privileged enough to have not only experienced an art education, but blessed in that they remain creatively 
active. I wish to develop this observation one more step. I largely choose people to participate based on 
intuition. It is a gamble to some, but to me, it is as good, if not better, than other traditional ways of select- 
ing. I find those who get my ideas and the performances, whatever their background, acquire a previously 
undiscovered sense of feeling privileged. To 
be given such opportunities out of the blue 
and to realize they have as much to offer, cre- 
atively, as the next person. This produces an 
enormous sense of belief, trust, and willing- 
ness to dive into deep water time and time 
again ... as we do. This thing about art minus 
the capital A needs to be considered seriously 
in order to have a clearer hold on my work. 


My work - at its core - is fundamentally 


political. Sometimes overtly so, but inevitably 


the issues of our time, the macro, the micro, Liz Jones, The Pond, 1993. Photo by Anthony Figallo. 


Lloyd Jones, Gimmix and the Uncertainty Principle, La Mama,1990. Photo by Anthony Figallo. 


the local, the global, are the catalysts that help germinate the next work. But previous works frequently pop 
up in my adrenalin rush moments, clammering for a space for further exposure! In this sense I currently see 
my work as a forest, whereas in the past I tended to see only the different species. Of course this is nothing 
special to me. Most artists come to some self-realization as time goes by. Yet is some comfort to experience 
this personally. My work has been categorized as theatre more often than not. I have no problem with that, 
as 95% of my events have been in a theatrical setting. In that setting, most regard it as non-theatre, others as 
non-theatre theatre! ... But my art is also rebellious, a work-in-protest. It is what it is. It does not expect or 
desire to be labeled. My highest hope is to be permanently liberated from the hypocrisies that prevail as an 
infestation within the ARTS. A dear friend once described the visual arts industry as real estate art. I rest my 
case ... I like working with a group. I sometimes include conventional theatrical devices but when it all boils 
down, I see it as an art practice that draws off many sources, drawing, painting, sculpture, performance art 
(especially Stelarc), truly left-of-centre movements such as the dadaists (still alive 100 years on), absurdists, 
the stukists, traditional and contemporary classical music, european films, international festivals, the Venice 
Biennale, documentaries, newspapers, books (not novels but), twentieth century philosophers, and conver- 
sations. - Lloyd Jones. 

“The form each piece adopts is devoid of character development, of mime, or of improvisation, and 
with an absence of any set text. Thus it is definitely NOT conventional theatre. And we do not rehearse. A 
significant departure from theatre is not only the absence of narrative, the form of the work leaps over the 
usual beginning, middle and end expectation. Each performance is a sum of its parts, it is not about the 
issue being examined, it is a creative response, an expression conveying the outcomes of the workshops, 


and my own initial vision. My work, our work, has its own raison detre. But, with utmost respect, I refuse 


to divulge it here! The reality is, I'm afraid to try! To probe into the process could blunt, even destroy, a 
mysterious element, one that I treasure. It’s just something I don't need to know. At another level, a bigger 
picture impacts on my work. What I see, more often than not these days, is the gradual demise of mutual 
respect, the ‘me’ cult assuming dominance, and, in so doing displacing the caring mantra. Perhaps worst of 
all, the exposure of the Western democratic system, perhaps even from its inception, as a ruse, an appar- 
ently decent system of governance which, covertly, enables the nurturing of those objectionable capitalists, 
the multi nationals, the corporates, the greedy, the ruthless, the corrupt, those who have no interest in the 
general good. My work addresses these issues. It makes me feel good. Then all too soon, I slip back into 
reality and metaphorically sob at our impotence, our disinterest, our apathy in attempting to arrest this slip- 
pery slide into oblivion. And so my latest work, to be performed in November 2014, is actually entitled... 
nothing you need to know... I anticipate it will mirror some of my thoughts and emotions as exposed above. 
It is deliberately designed to assist those who experience it, with a sense of liberation. A release from that 
mould where we are manipulated to feel inadequate, unless we have understood the experience. To be freed 
from this avoidable inhibition, is to allow an autonomous, personal reaction, without prejudice. No artistic 
compromise is involved, for that would be potentially patronizing, and great fodder for those who think they 


know best: - Lloyd Jones, notes to the author. 


EXCERPTS FROM CATALOGUES AND PROGRAM NOTES 


1971 ‘Objects are not Art nor is canvas, paint, stone, metal, whatever. Art is the conversion of objects into 
forms that convey ideas. Objects may be meaningless ... but in isolation in an environment designed to 
stimulate the senses they may produce a response, a thought, a new vision of the objects or things related to 
them. Abandoned ... simple things ... discarded ... ignored ... forgotten ...obsolete? - Extract from the cata- 
logue of the Found Object Show, Melbourne, 1971. 


1973 ‘I am interested in the subject of semantics. I am interested in having fun in a serious way and in being 
serious in a funny way. I am interested in appearing funny when I am serious. I am interested in my confu- 
sion as to whether I want people to laugh or be serious, to treat the superficial as superficial, or the obvious as 
obvious, or to sense or feel obliged to consider the alternative to what appears to be, whether that be subtle, 
obvious, serious or funny - or pathetic. I am interested in puns, corn, porn, in pages from Miller's Tropic of 
Capricorn. I seek to discover what has already been discovered though it may not have been found. I want 
desperately to be an artist but equally desperately I do not want to be an artist concerned with art. I want 
people to understand my lack of desire to be understood is equally matched by my desire to be understood. 
I want people to know that my desire... is bound up in my lust to establish the complexity of the essence of 
simplicity. To point to the obvious must, in the raw essentials of that act, imply the hidden. I am seeking the 
essence of simplicity and as I imagine it might be, it is a very complex thing’ - Lloyd Jones, extract from the 
catalogue for The Garden, La Mama, Melbourne, 1973. 


1977 ‘Bastraction lies on the other side of Mont St. Victoire. This statement was the basis upon which I began 
planning for the event. I envisaged that there will be more events to follow in this vein, but this may not only 
be an initial investigation, it may end here. I see the Mont St. Victoire paintings and drawings by Cézanne as 
a symbol of his explorations of the eternal questions “What is reality? / What is truth?” Paul Cézanne largely 


resolved these issues as related to the visual arts as they existed at the end of the nineteenth century. Notions 


of abstract art as we perceive it in the 1970's grew from this stream of investigations epitomized by Cézanne’s 
achievements. I coined the word Bastraction by accident in 1975. 

The inversion of ‘ab’ as in abstraction, was the simple twist that gave me the new word ... and opened up 
for me a whole new set of possibilities for investigation. In most ways I see that Bastraction, as a notion, is 
only a key, helping me to articulate my personal view of issues under question by many artists at this time. 
Bastraction then is an undefined concept at least in the sense that I cannot yet articulate it in words. I resist 
that strongly at this point, and intend to do so in the foreseeable future. I will explore certain directions quite 
precisely. I will discover others as I proceed. I hope to obtain yet others out of your response to this event. 
(Bastraction One) My main hope in Bastraction One is to explore the truth behind and beyond the most 
popular aesthetic still current about art. It is an aesthetic first established in classical Greek art, one which 
became entrenched within the Western civilisation during the Italian Renaissance, Paul Cézanne attempted 
to turn that aesthetic inside out - but not at the expense of discarding it entirely. Later (Twentieth century) 
artist’s - some at any rate tried to abandon it completely... and this is where my interest lies. TO DISCARD 
THE AESTHETIC BUT NOT ABANDON IT. In this respect Picasso - especially with his Les Demoiselles 
d Avignon — is my model. It is my view, limited perhaps, that mostly artists have been interested in the truths 
accessible from the front or workface of the canvas ... what I call surface truths. It seems to me that these 
frontal truths have been well and truly done over - so my interest is in looking to the potential of new truths 
that may lie beyond the facade of the canvas. One hypothesis that I wish to work from is; that a new truth 
can be uncovered because an untruth has been exposed : change the context - re-orientate — and the former 
falseness may itself turn out to be a greater truth than that which it (formerly) belied. 

Whether or not this has validity the crucial thing for me is that the unknown possibilities seem limitless, 
very exciting and challenging to my intellect ... with a potential to be resolved. The theatre as a location for 
this performance/event is very important. It provokes a situation which appears to overcome certain dissat- 
isfactions I have with conventional painting. Firstly, the stillness, the quiet, the inanimate qualities of paint- 
ings are escapist in a monastic sort of way - especially when one thinks of the cinema or video. Painting has 
always learnt from its contemporary technologies... and its my belief that today, painting is not dead. And 
other new art forms like film cannot fully replace it. There is too much history of ideas that can be attributed 
to painting, too much still to be explored. Secondly, the impermanence of performance (contrasting it with 
exhibition), rids the work of art of its major threat — being set up or held over as a possessive object. 

Art works - especially paintings — have, for too long, been enveloped by a dollar-based mystique and/or 
the adulation born of museum prestige. Above all, the theatre — for all its contrivance offers the opportunity 
to create an intensity of atmosphere, immediacy of responses and contact with spectator. Of course I have 
in mind the small theatre, such as La Mama. Other art venues (especially the gallery) generally inhibit such 
opportunities — to their detriment, and hopefully, their demise. Looking back, I think the first time I began 
to explore this notion was in an event performed in 1973, The Cage. As part of this event spectators were 
encouraged to consider whether they were the audience or the actors. Again I now see that the notion was 
germinating more fully in Tent which was performed in 1975. (A play.) Here the audience were forced to 
face each other across the drama which was the interface to the total experience. To increase the contradic- 
tion upon a contradiction I introduced visitors (abstract dummies cum spectators) into the setting. Earlier 
this year the confrontation with the space beyond or behind the workface was probed quite blatantly as 
one aspect of the event A Waiting Game. At no time was I working consciously around the concept that 


may be Bastraction. But I am now fairly clear that all of these past activities had elements of what I now 


wish to pursue more consciously: —- Lloyd Jones, extract from the catalogue for Bastraction One, La Mama, 
Melbourne, 1977. 


1979 “Towards some new thing (art but it needs a different name). How could we define this new *..° ? 
Easily! Simply look back at the past societies including those of our own culture... and see that although 
there were bad things, that most people did something, produced something that was entirely or mostly of 
their own making. They did not vegetate, they had to have initiative, inventiveness, etc. (In our times farmer 
‘art’ is one of the last remaining signs of those past activities in our society.) So the new ‘..? simply involves 
re-orientating, reviving old skills (or the contemporary counterparts) and the value given to making and 
doing. A return to the old order? Not entirely, that’s impossible and undesirable anyway. We would need 
to be more questioning, less subservient than in the past. The event should point out the dismal life most 
lead and to show both pessimism and optimism about the future. There is real hope... but the past should 
also show us that we don't really learn much from the greediness that has dictated the destiny of billions of 
oppressed people throughout global history. There is plenty to do, but we are enveloped by the hopelessness, 
the ineffectiveness of what one or a few of us can do. In the new “.’ art museums should only store microfilm 
samples of our creative outputs... more people will see that THEY need to be (artists) “..? of some kind. The 
real hope is that the PEOPLE will take over and no longer CONSUME art (or try to) but they will be actively 


involved in the new “..? as equals with all others in our society or community etc? - Lloyd Jones, extract from 


the catalogue for Theres Nothing More To Say, presented at La Mama, Melbourne 1979. 


Lloyd Jones, Hands Up, La Mama Theatre, 2013. Photo by Ricardo Evertsz. 


LYNDAL JONES 


Lyndal Jones was born in Sydney in 1949. From 1968 to 1972 she studied a Bachelor of Arts Degree at 
Monash University, then mime and movement in London from 1974 to 1976. Lyndal Jones was awarded a 
PhD in Art from RMIT University in 2006. The artist has written, directed and performed in a number of 
plays, as well as exhibiting performance, sculpture and video installations in Australia, Asia and Europe. 


Lyndal Jones is currently Professor of Contemporary Art at RMIT University in Melbourne. 


SELECTED PERRORMANCE WORK 


1977 At Home - Coming and Going, presented during the La Mama Festival, La Mama Theatre, Carlton, 
with the assistance of ten people. “The event took place initially in and then around the La Mama car park. 
A house frame in the centre of the space which was lit by a single light bulb. A woman (Jones) pushes in a 
pram and takes sheets from it. She sits and tears the sheets into strips then proceeds to decorate the frame 
with these and bottles, flowers etc. Occasionally listens to a transistor radio. When finished, she lies down. 
As this takes place various other people come and go. A number of workmen seem busy in the lane beside 
the theatre, the tree is lit with fairy lights; a woman in black walks slowly from a building, crosses the space 
slowly to a fire that the workmen have now built; some music, a fight can be heard from within the theatre, 
a woman comes outside and sits on the balcony, a man slams the door walks through the audience to his 
car and drives off; the workmen, women climb a ladder to a roof and disappear over the edge; a man with a 
light can be seen high up walking along a distant wall. The audience watched from the footpath: - At Home: 
A Series of Five Solo Performances by Lyndal Jones, by Lyndal Jones & Suzanne Spunner, Lip magazine, 1980. 


Lyndal Jones, At Home - Coming and Going, La Mama Theatre, Melbourne, 1977. 
Photo from the artist 
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1978 At Home - At Home, presented at the La Mama 
Theatre, Melbourne. ‘Audience sitting on two sides 
of a simple lounge room area in La Mama (curtains, 
carpet, lamp, small table, flowers). Jones welcomed 
people as they came in then, when everyone was 
seated, drew back some curtains to reveal a small 
screen. She then showed slides that she had taken 
of her family, friends, and the neighbourhood. She 


discussed the slides as she showed them. A second 


projector was turned on, the first continued auto- Lyndall Jones, At Home - At Home 
matically. The slide material was similar, the same La Mama Theatre, Melbourne, 1978. 
or a development of previous material shown. She Photo from the artist 


talked about taking the slides. A third projector was included, the second now also continuing automati- 
cally (at a different speed from the first). Again the material was the same, similar or a development - or 
occasionally totally new. Jones began giving the slide relationships titles. These titles were also able to be 
given by the audience from the initial spoken information or simply from visual correlations that occurred. 
The sizes of the three images were changed, as well as the relationships between the images being changed 
and the performer was now silent, letting the audience organise the material, and the relationship between 
the material in their own minds. The performance ended when the projectors stopped’ - Lyndal Jones and 
Suzanne Spunner, Lip magazine, 1980. 

1979 At Home - On the Road Again, presented at the La Mama Theatre, Melbourne. ‘On the Road Again is 
organised in the form of consecutive stories introduced by narrative sentences, the first part is called The 
Story of a Particular Journey. ... “The second section was called This is the Story of a Woman Who Couldn't 
Make Up Her Mind, and in it Jones unpacked all the suitcases and bags and then proceeds to sort them 
into careful bundles which she then repacks into the empty cases and bags. ... “On the Road Again had an 
anecdotal diary like feeling in its mix of fragmentation and highly particularised detail’ - Lyndal Jones and 
Suzanne Spunner, Lip magazine, 1980 


1979 At Home - Ladies a Plate, presented at the Ewing and George Paton Galleries, Melbourne. Accompanied 
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Lyndal Jones, (left) At Home - On The Road Again, La Mama Theatre, Melbourne, 1979. 
(centre) At Home - Ladies a Plate, Ewing & George Paton Galleries, Melbourne, 1979. 
(right) At Home - Domestic Bliss, Ewing & George Paton Galleries, 1980. Photos from the artist 
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by a series of projected slides of her house, a setting 
for a party, and stacks of dirty dishes for washing, 
the artist distributed and arranged a large number 
of identical white plates on the gallery floor. While 
multiple slides were projected in various sequences 
the artist gradually moved the plates-toward the 
audience in a random wedge shape pattern. 

1979 Fairweather, presented during the Sydney 
Biennale, Sydney, with Nanette Hassall. A choreo- 
graphed dance form exploring images and image 
concepts through the laying of a winding trail of 
pebbles and a series of body movements by both 
performers. 

1980 At Home - Domestic Bliss, presented at the 
Ewing and George Paton Galleries, Melbourne. The 
artist sat in a canvas deck chair reading and telling 
stories that related to a series of multi screen slide 


projections showing interior and exterior domestic 


scenes like a wardrobe, fireplace or front door. 
a0 AL Home’ (On the Road Again piesenicd at Lyndal Jones, Fairweather, Sydney Biennale, 
the Act II performance exhibition, Canberra, and 1979: Photo: from the artist 

110 Chambers St, New York. “Through the use of 


sound tape and slides, props consisting of cases, bags, baggage and her own speaking voice, Jones unfurled 


*» 


a series of episodes from her personal experience as a woman travelling. The atmosphere of train stations, 
transience, meetings with strangers, the unexpected happenings, the boring task of packing and unpack- 
ing, the problems of finding one’s passport, indeed the whole trauma of moving on and its excitement were 
captured. The whole event became an abstract overlay of successive stages with visual and taped echoes. A 
recurring theme in the sound tape was a description of her body, the movements as she bent down to pick 
up baggage and of its laden condition’ - Art Network, no.2, 1980. 

1981 Short Travel, presented at the First Australian Sculpture Triennial, Melbourne, with Lyndal Chambers. 
A sight specific video performance. 

1981 Prediction Pieces - Nos. 1, 2, 3 & 4, presented at the Ewing and George Paton Galleries, Melbourne, 
with Mary Sitarenos. ‘Prediction Pieces 1-4, each involving only two performers, were presented sequen- 
tially and made for the gallery. These quiet, considered works typify the reductivist aesthetic that generated 
the series and an emphasis upon the structural elements of time, rhythm and space that is often filmic in 
quality. They are also crucial in introducing various systems/acts of prediction for both performers and 
audience. In Prediction Piece 1, Lyndal Jones works at a desk with a slide projector operating automatically, 
projecting a series of images, illuminating her and the wall behind. She reads a weather forecast out loud 
into a tape recorder and begins typing. Personal predictions are heard: a woman’s amplified voice reading 
from the tarot, astrology the I Ching. Jones types, records the woman’s voice, continues overtyping and 
re-recording as she listens to these predictions. Behind her, the projected images and phrases are also pre- 


» « » 


dicting: “watch this space’, “you see it before it happens’, “you hear it before it happens”. With the readings 
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finished, Jones stands and reads to the audience the typewritten composite statement she has constructed 
from the layering of the predictions’ - Excerpt from The Prediction Pieces; Lyndal Jones, 1981-1991, by Susan 
Cramer and Lyndall Jones, Museum of Contemporary Art, Contemporary Art Archive, Sydney, 1992. 

1982 Prediction Piece - No.4, presented at the Cell Block Theatre for the Biennale of Sydney, with Lindy 
Davies. Performance of three versions of the one event. “This work involves the interactions of two perform- 
ers whose movements throughout the space are predicted or instructed through a complex audio system. 
The women make choices as to how these predictions are carried out. Through a series of simple actions 
(sitting, standing, reading palms, gesturing, walking, waiting, exiting, re-entering) they exchange their roles 
and status with each other, and with the audience’ - Excerpt from The Prediction Pieces; Lyndal Jones, 1981- 
1991, by Susan Cramer and Lyndall Jones, Museum of Contemporary Art, Contemporary Art Archive, 
Sydney, 1992. 

1982 Interaction with the Gallery from the Perspective of the Artist, a performed lecture involving six dif- 
ferent character performances during the seminar ‘Contemporary Art and the Role of the Gallery, Ewing 
and George Paton Galleries, Melbourne. 

1982 Prediction Pieces - Nos. 1, 2, 3 e& 4, presented at the Act II performance exhibition, Canberra, with 
Mary Sitarenos. 

1983 Prediction Piece - No.5 (Versions 1 & 2), presented at Studio 200, Tokyo, Japan, during Continuum 83, 
and at Image 83, Extensions Studio, Melbourne, with Haruyo Hickey, Michico Amali and Jenny Harding. 
“This work marks a point within the series where an examination of the nature of prediction becomes more 
explicitly related to cultural and political complexities here located in a dialogue between two countries, 
Australia and Japan, and spoken in English and Japanese’ - Excerpt from The Prediction Pieces; Lyndal Jones, 
1981-1991, by Susan Cramer and Lyndall Jones, Museum of Contemporary Art, Contemporary Art Archive, 
Sydney, 1992. 

1984 Prediction Piece - No. 7, presented at the Los Angeles Olympic Arts Festival, LA Institute of 
Contemporary Art; the Meaning and Excellence Anzart exhibition during the Edinburgh Festival, U.K. “This 
work was made for a cinema or hall in Los Angeles. Jones, the only performer, presents a speech about “the 
future” and the act of prediction. She performs the same speech three times, in three different versions of 
the work’ - Excerpt from The Prediction Pieces; Lyndal Jones, 1981-1991, by Susan Cramer and Lyndall Jones, 
Museum of Contemporary Art, Contemporary Art Archive, Sydney, 1992. 

1986 Prediction Piece 8: Winter/Passion, presented at the Biennale of Sydney, AGNSW; and Atheneum 
Theatre, Melbourne, with Kylie Belling, David Garlick, Evdokia Katahanas, Angela Seward, Vince Vaccari 
and slides by John Dunkley-Smith. This work... ‘is written as a tense and intimate scene between two lovers 
sometimes interrupted by the entrance of a (jealous) third person. Six actors alternate in playing the scene 
in various heterosexual and homosexual combinations, interrupting the text with stories told directly to the 
audience from their personal memories of passion, of anger and love as well as moments of isolation. The 
stories reflect the varied ethnic backgrounds of the actors involved as does the range of languages (Greek, 
Italian, French and English) spoken during the performance’ - Excerpt from The Prediction Pieces; Lyndal 
Jones, 1981-1991, by Susan Cramer and Lyndall Jones, Museum of Contemporary Art, Contemporary Art 
Archive, Sydney, 1992. 

1988 Prediction Piece 6: Pipe Dreaming, presented at the Performance Space, Sydney with 14 performers; 
ACCA, Melbourne; and IMA, Brisbane; The Studio, VCA, Melbourne, 1989; and a solo performance at the 


Commonwealth Theatre Laboratory, Bhopal, India, 1989. ‘Pipe Dreaming, a performance for a theatre, and 


a number of site-specific installations for galleries, 
is a work about the predictive nature of optimism, 
history and revolution. From the perspective of the 
late 1980's, this work reflects upon the ideas and 
aspirations of the generation, Jones’ own, that grew 
to be adults in the 1960s and examines the nature of 
optimism for a younger generation: “those who have 
grown up with revolution-as-failure (and watched it 


all on TV); with instead the growth of the nuclear 


threat?” The work revolves around the phrase “the 


Lyndal Jones, Prediction Piece 6: Pipe Dreaming, 
writing is on the wall” with its implication of a fate Performance Space, Sydney, 1988. 


already sealed’ - Excerpt from The Prediction Pieces; Photo by Sandy Edwards 

Lyndal Jones, 1981-1991, by Susan Cramer and Lyndall Jones, Museum of Contemporary Art, Contemporary 
Art Archive, Sydney, 1992. 

1990 Prediction Piece 10: As Time Goes By, 3 versions presented at 7 Anderson St, West Melbourne, with 
Sioban Tuke, Julie Forsyth, Evdokia Katahanas, Shelley Lasica and Sam Angelico; and a solo performance 
of version 1 at Perth Institute of Contemporary Art. “The final work is a series of site-specific installations 
and a theatre performance. These explore the possibility of time reversal, the juxtaposition of science, art 
and magic and current ideas about beginnings and endings of the universe. The work thus deals with fears 
of aging and death as acts of prediction’ - Excerpt from The Prediction Pieces; Lyndal Jones, 1981-1991, by 
Susan Cramer & Lyndall Jones, Museum of Contemporary Art, Contemporary Art Archive, Sydney, 1992. 
1991 Prediction Piece 10: 9 Lightwells, an installation presented at Museum of Art, University of South 
Australia, Adelaide. 


EXCERPTS FROM CATALOGUE NOTES 


1980 AT HOME contains material and images of a personal, domestic nature and actions that focus on non- 
virtuoso or everyday movement as being of central, viable artistic concern. In each of the works this content 
is formalised and constantly re-organised to avoid presenting a particular point of view (that of the artist) 
and to allow instead, the audience engage in active reflection and speculation. The emphasis is, therefore, 
always on the use of prediction rather than the withholding of information (creation of suspense) by the 
artist so that both artist and audience are together involved in decision-making during each performance. 
The series works from a positive feminist viewpoint in that it simply assumes that the domestic images, the 
female attitude, is of interest rather than basing the performance on a debate about this issue. Furthermore, 
it demonstrates a female at work as director writer - technician as well as performer; again without making 
an issue of artistic power bases. It works to inter-relate areas of recent research/interest, usually seen as exist- 
ing discreetly within individual art forms. Areas of interest, such as: 

- the concept of the non virtuoso dance/dancer. 

- the non-linear development of a performance. 

- the line between acting/non-acting. 

- the artist as a working person rather than someone ‘special’. 

- different possible relationships between process and product. 


- the search for a position for the audience somewhere between, or other than, voyeur and physical par- 
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ticipant. I see the interesting question for art/theatre/dance as being those that, like the above, arise at the 


boundaries of these forms: - Lyndal Jones, notes to the author. 


1981 “My interest in performance is concerned with the possibilities of exploring time/duration/flux through 
the present-tense interaction between the performer and the audience, and with a desire to actively engage 
that audience. The interaction is essentially ephemeral. Performance, through its transience, has in the 
recent past allowed the artist to challenge or avoid the exploitation of artwork as a commodity. However the 
cultural definition of art-work as commodity seems now to have expanded to include performance. Artists 
now frequently provide documentation (video/photographic) of performance, or performance remnants as 
a ‘set of images’ for sale. My real concern as an audience member occurs when the performance with invited 
audience, takes place in order to produce documentation as art-object. The physical interference involved 
disrupts the live interaction, and the audience is reduced to the position of voyeur. As a performer, I feel 
there is an increasing social need to emphasise the ephemeral, the live interaction and the power of an event 
to change particular spaces where those events occurred. This performance is concerned with memory. It 
can only be performed at La Trobe University during this Sculpture Triennial and will be performed only 


once: — Lyndal Jones, excerpt from the catalogue for the First Australian Sculpture Triennial, 1981. 


1982 ‘Central to all Prediction Pieces is an examination of the act(s) of prediction ... the processes through 
which we arrange our future(s) within our minds and, hence, our ability to plan, to intervene. It is an exami- 
nation of the foundations upon which we can organise and create change’ - Lyndal Jones, excerpt from the 


catalogue for the Act III performance exhibition, Canberra, 1982. 


Lyndal Jones, At Home - Domestic Bliss, Ewing & George Paton Galleries, Melbourne, 1980. 


Photo from the artist 


PETER KENNEDY 


Peter Kennedy was born in Brisbane, Queensland in 1945. The artist studied drawing under Jon Molvig in 
1964 and 1966 then attended East Sydney Technical College briefly in 1965. He is, however, primarily self- 
taught. The artist has exhibited painting, drawing, light and sound installations and video in numerous solo 
and group exhibitions since 1965. He was a founding member of Inhibodress Gallery, an artist-run space 
in Sydney (1970-72) and was the director of the University of Sydney Art Workshop (The Tin Sheds) from 
1980 to 1985. In 1994 he was awarded an Australia Council Fellowship in the visual arts and in 1996 he took 


up an Earthwatch Fellowship in Papua New Guinea. 


PERFORMANCE WORK 


1970 Participated in several music-performance events by David Ahern and AZ music. 

1970-71 Wrote a series of 12 performance instruction pieces that may be performed by any individual. 
Several of the pieces were performed at Inhibodress Gallery, Sydney in 1970 and at the Project 2 exhibition 
at Bonython Gallery, Sydney, 1971. The following are several examples of instruction pieces: 

Instruction Piece 1. ‘On a windy day listen the sound of a tree under stress of wind. Prepare the tree so as 
to alter its natural sound production by restricting its freedom of movement; or in some way interfering 
with the tree’s normal behaviour as an obstacle to the wind. In short, redefine the tree’s relationship to the 
wind. For example, using rope, tie the branches together or inhibit movement by fastening branches to the 
ground or other objects or insert various materials into the tree, taking care that whatever used is not likely 
to produce its own particular sounds. Listen for alteration in sound production. If successful - take into 
account the visual aspect. If both aural and visual aspects co-exist without imbalance the work is a success, 
if not, reconsider. 

Instruction Piece 3. ‘Produce sounds that are not unimportant to your immediate environment. However, 
the sounds must not be overly important as to alter radically the sounds presently at large. Should you 
produce a sound that perceptibly or unduly affects your immediate environment, cease playing until you are 
sure the immediate environment is no longer affected or influenced by that particular sound or fractions 
thereof. Recommence playing only when you are sure that the sound no longer exists in any form whatso- 
ever. The piece ends when the immediate environment can no longer remain unaffected by the multitude of 
unwanted sounds: 


Instruction Piece 4. ‘Reduce the predictable and monotonous ticking of a clock to aural punctuations by 


Peter Kennedy, But The Fierce Blackman, Inhibodress Gallery, Sydney, 1971. Photos from the artist 
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concentrated, conscious avoidance of its persistence. Endure until such time as a single tick becomes an 
isolated or detached sound, - Extract from a series of 12 performance instructions by Peter Kennedy. 

1971 But The Fierce Blackman, presented at the Inhibodress Gallery, Sydney with technical assistance by 
Barry Collins. Down the centre of a long, darkened room were placed four speakers; a tape recorder with a 
tape loop that repeated the phrase, ‘But the fierce Blackman’; a portable TV tuned to static on channel 3 (the 
only light source in the room) ; a fan which blew wires against the TV antenna; and a microphone connected 
to an amplifier. Every half hour the artist would enter the space and speak into the microphone repeating the 
phrase ‘But the fierce Blackmar’ for 5 to 10 minutes. This action occurred over a three week period. Each day 
the phrase would be said in a different way. The audience were also invited to speak the motif phrase into 
the microphone. The sound of the TV static (interrupted by random taxi broadcasts received by the TV), 
the repetitive tape recording, the noise of the fan, and the phrases spoken into the microphone, resulted in 
the creation of a continually changing 3D sound environment, the nature of which was governed by various 
programmed and random-occurrences linked with the intervention of the artist-and the audience. 

1971 Video performances, presented at Inhibodress Gallery, Sydney. A series of six performance events 
involving body art and/or interactions between the body and an environment. For example; the effect of 
body placement on the sound of microphone-speaker feedback in a confined environment. The events were 
video taped by Mike Parr for exhibition as video events. 

1972 Trans Art 1 - Idea Demonstrations, presented at Inhibodress Gallery, Sydney. A three week instal- 
lation — exhibition involving film loops, sound installations, projected images, etc during which some 26 
events were presented publicly by either Peter Kennedy or Mike Parr over a period of four successive eve- 
nings. The events were filmed on 16 mm film by Aggi Read and Ian Stocks and titled Idea Demonstrations. 
The following are a selection of events performed for Idea Demonstrations. 

-— ‘Place layers of cellulose tape over the lens of the camera ... until no image can be defined through the 
camera. Seat a performer in front of the camera, about 2 feet from the camera. The performer should 
remove the cellulose tape from the camera, one layer at a time, until there is no more cellulose over the 
lens. Technical Instructions: The camera should be tripod mounted and positioned about 2 feet from the 
performer. As the performer is positioned in front of the prepared camera, roll camera. Cease filming, as all 
cellulose is removed from the camera lens. No sound. Single take, no editing. B/W. 

— Two performers, working to instructions from the cameraman, align a tape, running diagonally down 
the wall, from the top left-hand corner of the camera frame with a point out from the wall and on the floor 
which corresponds with the lower, right-hand corner of the camera frame. Having laid down this tape, the 
performers, working with instructions from the cameraman, manipulate the angle of this tape to wall and 
floor, to make a diagonal tape line stretching across the frame. Technical Instructions: The camera should be 
tripod mounted and positioned in front of the wall, so that one third of the frame is filled with wall while the 
remaining two thirds is filled with floor. As the performers enter frame, roll camera. Filming should cease as 
the performers establish the diagonal and leave frame. Single take. Sound. No editing. 

— The performer should stand just inside the periphery of vision of the camera, so that only the ends of his 
shoes are in frame. Responding to the instructions of the cameraman, the performer should move clockwise 
around the periphery of vision of the camera... until he arrives back at the point where he started. Technical 
Instructions: The camera and cameraman should be positioned above the performer and the camera should 
be directed at the floor where the performer is working. As the performers shoes come in frame, roll camera. 


The cameraman should guide the performer around frame with spoken instructions. Only the ends of the 


—- «to — 
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Peter Kennedy, Snare, Inhibodress Gallery, Sydney, 1972. Photo from the artist 


performers shoes should appear in frame. Cease filming, as the performer arrives back at the starting point. 
Single take, no editing. Sound. 

- Activate ‘SNARE’ - a sound installation using drums. Record both the performing technician and the 
installation sound. Technical Instructions: The cameraman should record the technician as he moves to 
activate the installation, and as he holds two vibrating sticks (“Drummed Sticks’) to the skins. Cease filming. 


Record four minutes of sound. Optical sound/full volume. Editing. B/W? - Notes from Peter Kennedy. 


EXCERPTS FROM ARTISTS NOTES 


1971 “But the Fierce Blackman. An oral composition for public or private performance. The performers are 
required to subject themselves to physical stresses or interferences listed below. The performers are to com- 
plete the sections for performance in the order they appear below. On imposing a physical interference or 
stress upon their bodies, they will, in unison, commence repeating the phrase “But the Fierce Blackman” 
in normal speaking voices or, as normally as possible. There should be no conscious attempt to alter the 
enunciation of the phrase unless otherwise indicated. The performer’s self-applied interferences or their 
inability to tolerate the physical stresses will alone be sufficient to alter, distort or render incomprehensible 
the phrase. Performers may withdraw from a section when they can no longer stand the strain. Performers 
on doing so will have completed the given section and must then wait until the last performer has finished 
before commencing the next session; 

1... Place a number of pieces of strong adhesive tape across your mouth so that you may speak only with 
extreme difficulty. Repeat the phrase until the adhesive tape comes away from the mouth or falls off, ie until 


you can speak normally. 
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2... Place the palms of your hands against the wall and your feet at such a distance from the base of the wall 
that your body is at approximately 45 degrees and all weight supported by the arms. Repeat the phrase and 
continue doing so until it becomes intolerable for your body to remain in its present position. 

3 ... Choose a brief but strenuous activity that will leave you out of breath. On attaining such a condition 
begin repeating the phrase until breathing has returned to normal. 

4... Stuff a number of tissues (disposable variety), into your mouth so that there is some degree of discomfort 
and unpleasantness. Repeat the phrase until the tissues have become a wet, compact mass. 

5 ... Place two fingers in your mouth. Begin repeating the phrase, exploring as many variations of enuncia- 
tion as possible. Repeat the process with an additional finger in the mouth. Proceed in this manner until the 
number of fingers in your mouth causes some degree of discomfort or pain. 

6... Standing opposite a fellow performer place the palm of your hand gently but firmly over his mouth. He 
should respond similarly. Begin repeating the phrase and continue until the palms of both performers are 
quite wet. 

7 ... With your fellow performer decide upon one of the two following roles; 

a) to prevent your fellow performer from opening his mouth. 

b) to prevent your fellow performer from closing his mouth. Having decided on a role, repeat the phrase 


until it becomes too painful for one or both to continue’ - Peter Kennedy, extract from notes to the author. 


Peter Kennedy, Sydney, 1982. Photo by Neil Howe 
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JANE KENT 


Jane Kent was born in Mount Isa, Queensland in 1951. During the mid 1960's and 70s, she studied painting 
at the Tasmanian School of Art, Hobart, and the South Australian School of Art, Adelaide, and she received 
her Doctorate entitled “Badiou and Lacan: Evental Colour and the Subject’ from Melbourne University in 


2015. The artist has exhibited paintings, drawings and sculpture in a number of solo and group exhibitions. 


PERFORMANCE WORK 


1979 Boxed Birds, presented at the Ewing and George Paton Galleries, Melbourne. ‘A non-theatrical discus- 
sion format. People were offered small netted boxes containing live birds. The birds were in an oppressed 
situation. The performance was about personal politics and the choices an individual has to avoid oppres- 
sion. Slides were shown to provoke discussion about the choices to avoid such oppression’ - Jane Kent, notes 
to the author. 


Jane Kent, (left) Boxed Birds, Ewing & George Paton Galleries, Melbourne, 1979. 
(right) At Rosie O’Grady’s Restaurant, Ewing & George Paton Galleries, 1980. Photos from the artist 


1979 At the Bakery, presented during the November Women’s Performance Month in The Bakery Women’s 
Performance Space for an exhibition organised by the South Australian Women's Art Movement, Adelaide. 
‘An experiment with the magnetism and power of solidarity. The audience were given the choice to partici- 
pate or observe in a discussion about feminism, — Jane Kent, notes to the author. 

1980 Personal Politics, presented as part of the ‘Adelaide Art Alternatives: Adelaide Festival of Arts’ in 
the Writers’ Week marquee ‘An experiment with communication in a public place. People were invited to 
discuss their aims and the effects of conditioning in daily decision making’ — Jane Kent, notes to the author. 
1980 Anyone can be an Experimental Artist, presented during the Act II Performance Festival, Australian 
National University, Canberra. ‘An evaluation of experimental art and art contexts within a performance art 
festival. The audience were invited to question performance art and discuss the future ramifications for our 
society: — Jane Kent, notes to the author. 

1980 At Rosie O’Grady’s Restaurant, presented during the Women at Work performance exhibition, Ewing 
and George Paton Galleries, Melbourne. ‘An examination of communication. People booked a place in a 
feminist restaurant, Rosie O’Grady’s, to participate in the performance. They were asked on arrival to con- 


sciously communicate self change remembering that change in the community begins with the individual’ 
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- — 
Jane Kent, At the Bakery, Women’s Performance Month, Adelaide, 1979. Photo from the artist 


— Jane Kent, notes to the author. 

1980 Yellow Cake, performed on the steps of the Adelaide House of Parliament. Documentation of the 
event was presented as part of ‘From the Bottom to the Top: Regional Development Programme, Visual 
Arts Board. ‘An investigation of art as protest. An individual action with simulated uranium oxide, yellow 
cake, provided a public forum on uranium. Yellow powdered burning sulphur was tipped down the steps of 
Parliament House. Statements about uranium were attached to prominent pillars above the steps. They were 
about; the possibilities of uranium being used for war; most jobs and profits going out of Australia; biased 
censorship in the press keeping people ignorant about uranium; and an exhortation to protest. Passersby 
stopped to look at the simulated yellow cake, read the statements and talk about uranium and the political 
possibilities of art’ - Jane Kent. 

1981 Children on Campus, a group performance with the children and workers of the Royal Melbourne 


Institute of Technology childcare centre, and Gwenda Wiseman, Anne Marsh and Mary Tamaris during 
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Jane Kent, (left) Yellow Cake, House of Parliament, Adelaide, 1980. 


(right) Children on Campus, RMIT, Melbourne, 1981. Photos from the artist 
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Jane Kent’s Artist in Residency, and the RMIT Performance Festival, Melbourne. A temporary public play- 
ground was created to highlight childcare as an essential facility that was lacking in educational institutions 
at that time.. 

1981 Blood Performance, presented during “Up the Rear Lane, a Women’s Art Movement exhibition of 
performance art, Adelaide. ‘An experiment with art as protest. The protest was against the production of the 
neutron bomb and the arms race. Two fountains were illegally dyed a brilliant red. Red leaflets were dis- 
tributed near the fountains. They outlined the effects of the neutron bomb and condemned the Australian 
Government for supporting President Reagan's decision to produce the bomb’ - Jane Kent. 

1981 What are we Standing This For?, presented at the San Francisco Women’s Building, USA, for the San 
Francisco Art Institute Annual. ‘An experiment with audience participation and physical contact. People 
were asked to stand right up against each other and talk about President Reagan and the arms race. The 
performance was short, intimate and very intense. Close physical proximity inspired an intimacy, honesty 
and understanding of shared emotions. There was fear and anger. The huddle of people swayed as a mass 
of bodies. They talked, made jokes about Reagan, got hot and broke apart’ - Jane Kent, notes to the author. 
1982 World Dream, presented at the Clocks and 
Lorries Exhibition: Adelaide Festival of Arts, Festival 
Centre Amphitheatre, Adelaide An investigation of 
public participation late at night in a festive envi- 
ronment. The event was about the threat of nuclear 
war and involved public discussion within a multi- 
coloured sculpture installation - shelter. 

1982 Future Potentials, presented during the 
Quantum Leaps exhibition organised by the 
Women’s Art Movement, in The Red Shed, a large 


Jane Kent, World Dream, Adelaide, 1982 


passenger bus, and in the streets of Adelaide. An 
experiment with audience participation as protest. The audience were transported to the city by bus where 
they could encounter and speak with late-night shoppers about the future potentials of humanity, peace and 
disarmament. 

1982 Social Defence, presented as part of the Women and Arts Festival in the Cell Block Theatre, Sydney. 
‘Participants were asked to speak three words at a time about social defence; a strategy for disarmament 
that involves non-violent civil disobedience and mass community participation as resistance to a repressive 
regime. The participatory poem lasted for an intense twelve minutes. Everyone concentrated intently on 
each other’s words. Most expressed apathy and powerlessness, others spoke of concern and determination. 
For the next hour and a half we talked in ordinary sentences about the issues. The performance was about 
participation as a political strategy’ - Jane Kent, from Live Art, 1984. 

1982 Out of the Blue, presented at ANZART, Hobart, Tasmania. ‘An experiment with participation that is 
spontaneous, in non art contexts. The performance was planned for shopping malls, streets and institutions. 
People spontaneously stooped and gathered oranges that were dropped and rolled near them. The oranges 
had “Stop Racism” and “Stop Sexism” written on them. When asked if they were ever racist, most people said 
“No”. Some said they were racist sometimes and we talked about prejudice and conditioning. Some people 
agreed that white Australians have to confront their own racism and work at stopping racism in this society, 


because if we ignore it we are perpetuating it’ - Jane Kent, from Live Art, 1984. 


Jane Kent, (left) Anyone Can Be An Experimental Artist, ACT Il, Canberra, 1980. 
(right) What Are We Standing This For? San Francisco, USA, 1981. Photos from the artist 


1985 The Idea of Unity, presented in The Space, Women’s Art Movement, Adelaide. ‘A group of over twenty 
Aboriginal and white women, discussed feminism and left-politics for over an hour. Most agreed the idea of 
unity rarely happens except for flashes of time: - Jane Kent, notes to the author. 

1987 Betwixt and Between And the Deep Blue Sea, presented in Australian Regions Artists Exchange. “The 
last of the performances, this live audio event also explored viewer engagement with unscripted spoken 
language. An art audience was invited to a twenty four track analogue recording studio in Perth, a room 
in Perth’s Curtain University, and Praxis Art Gallery in the city of Fremantle. The audience also included 
amateur radio operators on an air wave frequency. They were able to speak spontaneously together via a 
conference telephone hook up and amateur radio transmissions. Their conversations were illegally broad- 
cast over the airwaves of Perth and Fremantle and were subjected to a multi-layered twenty four track 
recording process, that is, their real time conversations were recorded and broadcast simultaneously, and 
as the event continued they were recorded and broadcast simultaneously with their previously recorded 
conversations on different tracks. The event, broadcast live for over an hour, became chronologically indeci- 
pherable. The final tape (with no pre or additional recording, no FX apart from a mix, and no editing) is only 
seventeen minutes duration. The audio event was a response to Baudrillard’s criticism of student poster art 
in Paris, May 1968. He proposes two dimensional art and electronic media are similar because both prohibit 
viewer response. The media technology (amateur radio and telephones) allowed for transitive communica- 
tion, or as Baudrillard puts it, for viewer response. However, intransitivity became the material used by the 
artifice. A relation was created between the intransitivity of the media technology and the intransitivity of 
the conversations barred from normal communication. In other words, the real time format of the artifice 
enticed the audience to engage in the conversations but the constant cutting of the transitive highlighted 
the intransitivity of the media technology and the mirage in a spoken relation. This can also be revealed in 
two dimensional art. Contrary to the minimal value Baudrillard gave to intransitivity the cuts maximalised 
the intransitive, which meant the nil value between the intransitive with the media and intransitivity with 
the communication was exposed. It also meant the audio event could juxtapose Baudrillard’s criticism with 
Jacques Lacan’s theory that the cutting of transitivity deprives and unmoors an individual's speech, such that 


inconsistency can be recognised and acknowledged’ — Jane Kent, notes to the author. 


EXCERPTS FROM CATALOGUES, MAGAZINES AND ARTISTS NOTES 


1980 “This piece was advertised as: “This is not for an educated art audience. Come along and be involved” 


As the audience entered they were handed a pink sheet with the following hand-written: “People can’t com- 
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municate — that’s the whole problem ... and also people just don't want to take a chance.” They were asked to 
sit on the chairs which were in a large arc across the tent. Orange and blue spotlights were pointed down on 
the chairs. I invited the audience to participate in an experiment with communication, where microphones 
would be passed up and down the semicircle of people. I suggested that we keep it light and quick at the 
start and then break into conversation as it happened. A second pink sheet was handed out, a pile passed 
along the row. - People very rarely talk about what they’re getting out of their lives. Try to communicate 
with the people near you, or to everyone. What do you think is the most important aim in life? How much 
do you think conditioning affects the decisions you make about your life? People responded immediately. 
I think Id really like to know what I’m doing a lot of the time. A lot of the time I’m not really conscious of 
what's going on around me and I think that’s basically what I’m trying to do, to try and find out about things 
to me and everyone else. I think it’s important to develop an honest perception of reality somewhere along 
the line. Discussion continued on areas of personal politics like how to handle depression and daily decision 
making. People communicated publically about sensitive areas of personal politics’ - Jane Kent, from the 
performance, Personal Politics, presented at the Writers Week marquee during the Adelaide Festival of Arts. 


Documented in issue number 2, Art Network, 1980. 


1981 Do the materials you use or choose not to use (as an artist) relate a philosophical approach to your work? 
‘An important element of my performance work is public participation. I believe that the public, that is 
people everywhere, should demand the right to participate on every level of decision-making, in jobs, in 
government, in education, on every level. I try to incorporate participation in my art work to elaborate this 
belief? Does your work carry an inherent statement? Is it your intention this statement be subtle or overt? “Yes 
it does. The Yellow Cake performance was stimulated by the theft of yellow cake, (uranium oxide), from the 
Mary Kathleen mine. The press took up the issue for approximately a week. Yellow cake can be stolen quite 
easily as there are no methods of weighing it accurately. It can be used to make a bomb and there are acces- 
sible instructions in most universities. The press easily dropped this issue and the public was unaware of all 
the elements behind the affair. With statements attached to the columns, I tipped yellow material down the 
steps of Parliament House. With the 1981 San Francisco performance, — What are we standing this for?, I 
tried to be overt with as much simplicity as possible. It seemed to me that very few Americans were discuss- 
ing (President) Reagan and his push for more arms and a larger defence budget. I suggested in a statement, 
handed out before the participation began, that Reagan’s re-armament policies are threatening the world 
with a third world war. People moved into the centre of the room, closer and closer, until they were pressed 
up against each other. I asked them while in that position to discuss Reagan and the arms race. The perfor- 


mance was a means to bring about communication; a very simple way to initiate action’ - Jane Kent. 


‘My work is about meaning, the idea part, and the communication between the artist and the spectators. It 
is like doing something that means something to everybody. The spectator’s response is a necessary part of 
my art work. When everybody understands the meaning there is a common ground to work within. The 
spectator becomes a participant in the art work’ - Excerpts from a questionnaire prepared by the Coburg 


State College and completed by the artist in 1981. 


ANNE MARSH 


Anne Marsh was born in London, UK in 1956. She first studied sculpture at the South Australian School 
of Art from 1975 to 1978. From 1978 to 1979 she worked at the South Australian Sculpture workshop in 
Adelaide after which she became involved with the Women’s Art Movement from 1979 to 1984. Marsh 
left Adelaide in 1985 and went on to become an academic at Monash University (1989 - 2013). She is the 
author of Body & Self; Performance Art in Australia 1962-92, Oxford University Press, 1993 (Kindle edition 
2014). The Darkroom: Photography and the Theatre of Desire, Macmillan, 2003, Pat Brassington: This is Not 
a Photograph, Quintus/University of Tasmania, 2006, LOOK: Contemporary Australian Photography since 
1980, and Performance Ritual Document, Macmillan, 2014. She is currently Professorial Research Fellow at 
the Victorian College of the Arts. 


INSTALLATIONS AND PERFORMANCE WORK 


1976 Installation of sculpture and video workshops, Vaughn House Reformatory for Girls. A six week 
program presented at the reformatory. 

1979 In Three Stages, sculpture installation and performance presented at the Women’s Art Movement, 
Adelaide. Redwood beams (weighing 1 cwt each) were used to make two stages of the installation, a ritual 
performance completed the trilogy. The ritual conveyed seven stages of consciousness, the binding of the 
fish represented the androgynous state of equality - male and female within the same body. The heavy 
beams and the pungent smell of decay were used to produce a powerful image sculpturally. These images of 


repulsion were transformed in the ritual process to become something more than the surface interpretation. 


The exhibition was closed by the Department of Health after complaints from neighbours nearby. 


1979 Discourse, a participatory performance, Women’s Art Movement, Adelaide. This performance was 
advertised as a discourse, the poster gave a clue as to what was going to happen. “Theory and analysis which 
are not rooted in concrete experience (practice) are useless, but for the concrete everyday experience to be 
understood, they must be subjected to the process of analysis and abstraction’ People came into the space 
and were given coloured tickets which were used 
to break people up into small groups. Sheets were 
handed out with another quote which said: ‘Men had 
to deal with their own sexism, and they can’t expect 
women to help them?’ A series of questions and 
statements followed with the onus on the personal, 
in line with the small group practice. People were 
formed in groups of three to five, each group took 


a record of their personal experiences and tried to 


analyse them to understand the significance to their 


Anne Marsh, Discourse, Women’s Art 
Movement, Adelaide, 1979. Photo from the artist 


lives. Everyone joined a large group afterwards to 
discuss their findings. People said they gained a lot 
from the small group structure and began to realise its advantage’ - Anne Marsh, notes to the author. 

1980 Analysis of Alienation, a participatory performance presented at the Writers Week Marquee, Adelaide 
Festival of Art. ‘In this performance I deliberately choose a format that would separate the audience. I did 
this to enhance the feeling of alienation, people were physically alienated from one another seated at separate 
tables. Although they sat in groups, each table was distant from the others and it was necessary to use 
microphones to communicate. The amplified sound made previously private conversation and grievances, 
public statements. This making of public statements 
was an integral part of the process, a public speak- 
out to defy the system that tolerates small voices 
because they are so easily ignored and/or absorbed. 
Each table spoke in turn until things got underway 
and interjection changed the course of things. 
Some people formed groups of their own while 
others stayed within the structure, all discussed the 
issues of alienation and planned strategies on both 


a personal and a political level. The performance 


caused much controversy and lasted well into the 
night, mobilization of alienated groups and active Anne Marsh, Analysis of Alienation, Adelaide 
strategies were called upon’ - Anne Marsh, notes to Festival of Art, 1980. Photo from the artist 
the author. 

1980 Untitled, presented at the ACT II participatory and performance art festival, Canberra. ‘In this setting 
of a performance festival, so structured in its time allocation and its approach to performance art, I wanted 
to present the audience of artists and friends with a very informal unstructured occurrence that wouldnt fit 
so neatly into the presumption of things. People filed into the room trying to work out which end was the 
stage, they were presented with a printed sheet that outlined the performance. ‘Culture is an essential part 


of a revolutionary movement - and it is also one of the greatest tools of counter-revolution’ People will elect 
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to participate in an action against the State. The performance itself will be the process of coming to some 
agreement about what action can be taken. The performance will be the initiation of ideas and the process of 
analysis that leads to some action. The action will not be outlined beforehand but will arise out of debate. The 
action will finally be whatever the people initiating the action decide. People were immediately defensive 
about the art politics line and couldn't quite believe the audacity of the non-structure, there was no obvious 
image to focus on and the lights stayed on the whole time. Confronted with each other in a one-hour time 
allocation, people started to communicate to one another without a special stage or a preconceived theme. 
The session went well past the hour and people supported each other on individual action although no 
group action was agreed upon. There were many issues and strategies discussed and debated - the political 
climate in Canberra as one might expect, was more conservative than radical, even within the art context? - 
Anne Marsh, notes to the author. 

1980 Letters to the State, presented at the Women at Work Performance Week, Ewing and George Paton 
Galleries, Melbourne University. ‘Before I went to Melbourne I sent out a multiple letter to many groups and 
individuals asking for letters of protest and concern that they might write or had written to the government. 
I copied the letters so that they became more accessible to the people. The performance was presented at 
several venues within the University. In the gallery I installed a table, people were invited to sign a multiple 
copy letter, all letters would be collated and sent together at the end of the week. Very few letters were signed 
in the gallery although people did take them for souvenirs. The same installation in the foyer of the Union 
Building proved a sharp contrast, people bustled around the table talking about the issues and deciding 


on the letters to send. In the foyer I collected over eighty signed letters in two hours while in the gallery 


Anne Marsh, Letters to the State, Ewing & George Paton Galleries, Melbourne University, 1980. Photo 
from the artist 
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where a two-hour performance was presented and the installation was left for a week, I hardly got a hand- 
full of letters. The signing and reading of the letters made for an active and conscious participation in the 
performance, the motion to sign was the action of support with others in an effort to change’ - Anne Marsh, 
notes to the author. 

1980 Demand Your Right to Work, presented outside the Department of Social Security, Grenfell St., 
Adelaide. ‘Action — Loaves of bread were given away to people on the street. Statements about what ought to 
be done about the unemployment crisis were typed on tissue paper, the bread was wrapped in the statements. 
The paper was stamped: THIS IS A POLITICAL 
ART PERFORMANCE. I approached people as they 
passed and explained that I was giving away bread 
as a statement about the unemployed living below 
the bread line. I spoke to people about what could be 
done, and about the causes of the economic recession. 
Response - People stopped and talked about the 
issue, all were aware about the problem, and its far 


reaching effects. People coming out of and going 


into the department of Social Security, unemployed, 


Anne Marsh, Demand Your Right to Work, 
Adelaide, 1980. Photo from the artist 


workers, mothers with children; all stopped and 
talked. Most people took a loaf of bread. Workers 
empathised strongly with the position of the unemployed, people saw unemployment as a human problem 
not an individual problem; if they were employed they talked about the possibility of being unemployed in 
the future - people no longer assume that their jobs are secure’ - Anne Marsh. 

1981 Art Demonstration, presented during the R.M.L.T. Performance Festival, Melbourne. ‘Demonstration: 
a way of doing/achieving something; a public protest/street demonstration. A large banner was hung over an 
entrance of the Institute; a positive message was painted up in bright colours. During the process of painting, 
the large gates were opened to make way for a protest march, organised by the Australian Union of Students, 
to demonstrate about the budget cuts in education’ From Live Art, 1984. 

A series for voice and projection. “The work in this series uses, as raw material, the current political situation 
throughout the world, focusing on recent events and conflicts. The work involves a complex overlay of 
language and image to analyse and generate a new way of looking at the world. The language is different for 
each piece and as the series progresses a shift from simple to dense and vice versa can be seen and heard. The 
series is programmed so that performances can be presented as single units or in combination with other 
works. The broadcaster (reader) takes varying roles in each performance sometimes interpreter, analyser, 
protagonist or conversely, the broadcaster may be the perpetuator of the current thought process: 

1981 Against the Wall, presented at the Women’s Building, San Francisco, USA, for the San Francisco Art 
Institute Annual. This performance was the first of a series of works for voice and projection. They were 
essentially lecture-type performances with a strong political content. The voice was scripted and the dual 
slide projections were images taken from newspapers and magazines that highlighted the political conflict 
in the world. “These are fallen heroes from a terminal war, a defeated state. They try to restore empires by 
attacking communities with corporations, by neglecting people for the sake of profit. We are witnessing the 
collapse of industrial life, the old system fights to keep up, ever more powerless, inadequate and obsolete? - 
Excerpt from the performance text. 
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Anne Marsh, Against the Wall, Women’s Building, San Francisco, 1981. Photo from the artist 


1982 Political Slash, presented at Visions of Disbelief, the Biennale of Sydney. “The work Political Slash is 
one piece within a series for scripted voice and projection. These works present ‘the refusal’ in various ways. 
Political Slash puts forward an argument that questions the established order? - From the poster for the 
event. 

1982 In Bad Faith, presented during the Quantum Leaps exhibition at the Red Shed, Adelaide. ‘In Bad 
Faith is one of a series of works for live voice and projected image. It focuses on images of religious war and 
examines the relationship between belief and truth’ - From a poster for the event. 

1983 Contention, presented during the ANZART exhibition, Hobart. “The performance was directed at the 
art audience, it presented the argument to save the Tasmanian Wilderness from an aesthetic point of view. A 
small quantity of good quality wine was offered to the audience. The wine was described as being of excellent 
quality, rich in taste and smooth on the palate. There wasn’t a lot of wine to go around, a single bottle, 
available to a select number of people in the audience; only those able to appreciate the truly unique quality 
of the wine were asked to partake. All the time the wine was being offered it was being described in these 
terms. Slides of the Tasmanian Wilderness were projected; the images of the environment were gradually 
interspersed with maps of dam sites, construction and destruction by the Hydro Electric Commission in 
Tasmania. As the slides faded in and out an aesthetic argument was put in defence of a political and aesthetic 
issue? - Anne Marsh, from Live Art, 1984. 


EXCERPTS FROM CATALOGUES AND WORK NOTES 


1979 “Theory and analysis which are not rooted in concrete experience (practice) are useless, but for the 


concrete, everyday experience to be understood, they must be subjected to the processes of analysis and 


Anne Marsh, Letters to the State, Ewing & George Paton Galleries, 1980. 
Photo from the University of Melbourne Archive 


abstraction. -Pamela Allen. Free Space. 

“Today men must deal with their own sexism and we cannot expect women to show the way, either. And 
if on the other hand we choose not to deal with it, then our revolutionary culture will be as meaningless, 
as irrelevant and as destructive as male dominated cultures that preceded it? - Extract from DISCOURSE, 


presented at the Women’s Art Movement, Adelaide . 


1980 Letters to the State is about a black and white choice if you need one. Letters to the State is about an 
action, a communication, a breakdown of powerlessness. An easy simple procedure, the signing of a name, 


taking a responsibility, making a decision. A protest from the people, a group demand, a communication 
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with words written with deliberation. People are faced with a decision to sign or not to sign. The letters 
require identity and are therefore a personal / individual action, responsibility is taken for the letter. This is 
an active performance, all transition of letters is active, the reading of the letter, even if it is not signed is still 
an active part. The motion to sign is a motion of support for change, ‘the demand; the voice of the people 
will be heard. Because the letters are multiples the motion to sign is a show of solidarity with all people in 
the struggle against repression. - Extract from LETTERS TO THE STATE, presented at the Women at Work 


Performance Week, Ewing and George Paton Galleries, Melbourne. 


1981 ‘I am concerned with two issues predominantly; firstly, reclaiming art from the corporate, capitalist 
hold; secondly, proposing, through the work practice and content, new cultural art methods-models that 
will ensure that art becomes a common property, rather than the property of an elite class. To do this the 
ruling class art practice and method must be undermined. It is, therefore, self-defeating to work within 
an established art tradition that has a history of absorption and corruption by the ruling class ideology. 
My work process is simple and straight forward, an un-mystified communication between people. It aims 
to break down the barrier between artist performer and audience-spectator, by making the piece itself a 
direct communication. In this way what is being communicated becomes an honest exchange, a real-life 
experience. Performance art is less accessible to exploitation by the established system, since it cannot be 
bought and sold as easily as an object can. But, this in itself does not protect it from absorption; performance 
art has a tradition of its own, there has been ‘live art’ since there have been live people. The current wave 
of performance art alone has established its own tradition and points of reference; many performance art 
practices have already been absorbed and exploited. It is a little harder for the establishment to co-opt art 
that is politically opposed to the existing social order, especially if the work is easily recognised as such. I 
arrange/co-ordinate political art events/performances that question and undermine the accepted notion of 
what art should be. I aim to propose new methods of working practice, and present political content and 
contexts that challenge the existing social order. My intention is to present art that generates change. - Anne 


Marsh, notes to the author. 


KEVIN MORTENSEN 


Kevin Mortensen was born in Melbourne in 1939. He first studied Secondary Arts and Craft at Melbourne 
State College from 1957 to 1960, then sculpture at the Royal Melbourne Institute of Technology from 1962 
to 1965. For ten years he was a secondary art teacher, then became a lecturer in sculpture at Burwood State 
College untill 1975, from 1975 to 1983 he was a lecturer in sculpture and drawing at RMIT. The artist has 
exhibited sculpture, drawings and prints in numerous solo and group exhibitions and represented Australia 


at the Venice Biennial. 


PERFORMANCE WORK 


1971 The Seagull Salesman, His Stock and Visitors, or Figures of Identifaction, presented at Pinacotheca 
Gallery, Melbourne, with the collaboration of various perfomers. ‘It was a surrealist tableau made up of two 
life-sized papier-mache figures, painted casts of seagulls in cages, an area of sand and a canvas chair in which 
a man wearing a large beaked and feathered head sat motionless, except for occasional sharp movements of 
the head. The effect was sinister for a variety of reasons but chiefly because there was no frame of reference 
to which the spectator could relate the work and so come to terms with it emotionally and mentally: - From 


“Kevin Mortensen - Icons and Images’ by Graeme Sturgeon, Art in Australia, vol. 17:1, 1979. 


Kevin Mortensen, The Seagull Salesman, his Stock and Visitors, or Figures of Identification, 1971, 


Pinacotheca Gallery, (see chapter 4). Photographs by lan Wallace 


1972 Untitled performance/happening at the Opening Leg Show Party Bizarre, Pinacotheca Gallery, 
Melbourne, organised together with Mike Brown and Russell Dreever A group show with multi- 
environment, multi-performance/happenings occurring concurrently during a party for the opening of the 
1972 Pinacotheca gallery season. The artist, wearing a singlet with living grass for chest hair, a hat with live 
moths in cages and face white, feathered a bound accomplice, Dennis Gill. (See chapter 4 for photos) 

1973 Untitled performance-installation presented during the Spring Festival at St Pauls Cathedral, 
Melbourne, with John Davis, and assistance from Peter Hopcraft and David Johnson. Within the cathedral, 


an installation was created with fox, raven, fish and parrot’s-headed poles, bags, burning candles and bundles 
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Kevin Mortensen, Untitled, St Pauls Cathedral, Melbourne, 1970. Photographs from the artist 


of sticks, made by John Davis. A man sat motionless on a church pew wearing, a mask constructed from a 
dead goats head, and a black satin evening dress. The tableau created an almost satanic-surrealist atmosphere 
within the Cathedral which prompted a range of different reactions from the regular church clientele. The 
action recurred over a ten day period during the regular Evensong services, with Davis, Mortensen and four 
other performers on rotating shifts. The event became known in the press as ‘acting the goat in church’ - 
from Mortensen’s point of view it was a balancing. The performance installation celebrated the earthly in the 
Godhead and was generously accepted by the church despite its pagan implications. 

1975 The Delicatessan, presented at the 6th Mildura 
Sculpture Triennial, Mildura, with Eddie Rosser. A 
vacant shop in the Mildura shopping centre was 
rented and outfitted as a Delicatessen. The stock 
consisted of a stale loaf of bread kept in the window, 
and several sculptures hanging from a meat rail 
inside the shop, which resembled sections of 
carcass. A professional actor was engaged to portray 
the part of the shopkeeper. For several weeks the 
shopkeeper went about the daily task of running the 
shop although there was nothing to sell. The work 
was awarded the non-aquisitional prize. 

1977 Untitled private performance at North Balwyn 
Primary School working with third grade school 
children. The piece was a group exploration of 
American Indian culture. 

1978 The Rocking, presented at Act 1 Performance 
Festival, Canberra; the Performance Festival at 
Pitspace Gallery 1979; and at Watters Gallery, 


Sydney in 1979 with the assistance of Kevin Alder. 


Kevin Mortensen, Opening Leg Show Party 


‘A performance installation incorporating three Bizarre, Pinacotheca Gallery, 1972. 
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Kevin Mortensen, (left) The Delicatessan, Mildura Sculpture Triennial, 1975. 
(right) The Rocking, Act 1 Performance Festival, Canberra, 1978. Photgraph by Suzanne Davies 


structural elements: a corrugated iron pyramid; a vertical light; and a pivoting stretcher upon which the 
artist was rocked by an assistant, Kevin Alder. The performance operated on two levels, the public and 
the private. It provided a constructed framework in which to view with equal significance, and thus equal 
reality, the meditive interplay between the constituent elements. For the artist, thought and act became one 
and the same experience, along the lines of Zazen, achieving a heightened mental state due to the forced 
concentration on breathing rhythyms: - Suzanne Davies, 1980, 

1979 The Rowing, presented at the National Gallery of Victoria, and at Carclew House during the Experimental 
Art Foundation Performance Week, in collaboration with the Adelaide Festival of Arts, 1980. Performed 
with Steve Turpie, Bruce Lamrock and Peter Hopcraft. Described as an action co-ordinated sculpture The 
Rowing comprises of a boat like structure on a stand, similar to a rowing skiff. Three naked oarsmen and a 
blind cox with a megaphone strapped to his mouth operate the structure. Their actions however are directed 
by the oars which are connected by a series of pulleys and ropes to a large canvas roller blind. Each member 
must therefore co-ordinate his movements with the others to achieve the regular rhythyms of ‘rowing the 
blind: The piece is related to the ‘Art is a Blind Man and his Dog’ idea, inspired by a work by Duchamp. The 


central images are a blinded cox steering an immovable craft, three naked rowers raising and lowering the 


heavy blind by the stroke of their oars,(which their configuration of two on one side and one on the other 
ne 


Ca == 


Kevin Mortensen, Steve Turpie, Bruce Lamrock & Peter Hopcraft, The Rowing, National Gallery of 
Victoria, 1979. Photographs by Neil Howe 
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Kevin Mortensen, Even the Hairs On Your Forearm Grow In The Same Direction As Their Feathers, 


Venice Biennalle, 1980. Phographs by Suzanne Davies 


would have them rowing in a circle), and the blind mans dog sitting on the bow, his body a skeletal structure 
reflecting the skeletal construction of the boat. 

1980 Even the Hairs on Your Forearm Grow in the Same Direction as Their Feathers, presented in the 
Australian Pavilion at the 1980 Venice Bienalle. “The performance consisted of working through a short 
group of poses in relation to a constructed figure of the “Bird Man”. The poses related to the reality that 
we operate somewhere between animals and sophisticated self-conscious constructions of western society. 
The first pose looked something like a Japanese business man posing as a shaman. Successive poses were 
performed naked more in the manner of an animal which flowed into the adoption of a bird-like pose. This 
closely paralleled the adjacent wooden figure, the shadows cast from a central light visually unifying the 
whole. At this point in the performance I experienced a fine sense of being a part of the world, one of the 
forms in that space, not in a formal sense (although formal devices were used) but rather one of lessening 
differences with my environment. I am material, I am something like the sculpture standing beside me, it 
casts a shadow the same shape as mine, we are both like birds, both like sculpture and yet neither of us are 
fully one thing or the other. The bird figure pose originated from an illustration by Alice Putman in The 
Sculptors Way. The point of the illustration was the similarities in anatomical structure between birds and 
man, this was particularly evident when a birds skeleton is displayed in a pose able to be adopted by our own 
anatomical possibilities’ - Kevin Mortensen, notes to the author. 

1981 Camp Atavism, presented at the First Australian Sculpture Triennial, Melbourne. Duration of event - 
three days. An installation-performance consisting of a large old style canvas tent; a cutout figure of a woman 
sitting beside one of the tent windows illuminated by a lamp; a rock painting of a large lizard (Thundering 
Geko) on a nearbye earth embankment onto which at night a slide of the same image was projected; a seat 
like device which allowed the artist, wearing a birds head mask (Emu), to adopt a similar pose to that of 
the Venice event; an audio tape of sheep and crickets; and a large bonfire lit partway through the event. The 
work was partly inspired by the Dreamtime story about Thundering Geko who stole a small boy from Emu. 
Emu found the boy and stole him back then hid him from Thundering Geko who ran about searching for 
the boy and finally frustrated began thumping the ground making thunder. ‘Atavism: resemblance to remote 
ancestors; reversion to earlier type. A pregnant woman in a bushfire waiting for an image of her dead brother 
to appear. He loved to boogie, always out dancing whenever he could, spent all his money on records and 
high-heeled boots. He drank, jeez he could drink, probably pissed when the gas first started leaking. But we 


planned to meet here so maybe he'll still turn up. He just wouldn't leave me to look after the sheep by myself 
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Kevin Mortensen, (left) Camp Atavism, First Australian Sculpture Triennial, 1981. 
Photo by Suzanne Davies. (right) Gooble De Gook, 1981. Photo from the artist 


for too long? - Kevin Mortensen, from the catalogue of the First Australian Sculpture Triennial. 

1981 Gooble De Gook, presented in the Brisbane city square. The artist was dressed in an absurdist costume 
similar to that of Alfred Jarry’s Ubu Roi characters. He also wore a black preachers coat and a tropical shirt 
to parody the image of a tropical missionary. Hidden in his large head under a ‘Joe Bjelke’ straw hat was a 
tape recorder playing tape of a news broadcast concerning an International Council of Christian Churches 
study on the problems of the Australian Aborigines, endorsed by the State Premier of Queensland. The study 
report announced that the Aborigines only problem was ‘sin and alcoholism. The artist stood in the square 
raising and lowering an open umbrella held over his head. Each time this caused his hat to tilt up which 
allowed the tape inside his head to become audible. 

1981 We Point the Bone or Bone the Bomb, a performance-installation with Tony Coleing and Holy 
Desmond as the girl on the swing, presented at Ray Hughes Gallery Downtown, Brisbane. The event ... 
‘presented aspects of the faceless powers that influence our lives today —- the amplified noise of typewriters 
in offices below the gallery became an aggressive, threatening presence associated with the groups of toy 
soldiers engaged in battle across the floor and the shoes of the “Kadaitcha” man, the anonymous executioner 
of Aboriginal tribal society. By contrast, the leisurely and gentle movement of a naked girl on a swing 
introduced a note of optimism and beauty to the piece, enhanced by the changing patterns of light moving 
across her body and encroaching onto the battle grounds below. The complexity of this work lay in the wide 
range of social concerns underlying the simplicity of its presentation, which stimulated the viewer to think 
about its conceptual content without a trace of didacticism? - From ‘Visitors add Vitality, by Sue Webster, 
Australian Art Review 1, 1982. 

1982 Sixty Ways to Fool a Trout, presented at the Eureka exhibition, Institute of Contemporary Art, London. 
A performance-installation consisting of an aluminium boat half filled with water; a hat stand; a painting on 
the wall: a tape playing the same news item from ‘Gooblede Gook’ plus didgeridoo sounds; and a specially 
constructed ‘quay’ on which the audience sat to look down on the event. The artist, wearing waders and a 
bird-like mask, stood in the water in the boat holding a light on a cord. He slowly swung the light in a gentle 


arc, as though signaling, which was reflected in the water; an echo of an ancient Japanese zen image of the 
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Kevin Mortensen, (left) We Point The Bone Or Bone The Bomb, Ray Hughes Gallery, Brisbane, 1981. 
(right) Sixty Ways To Fool A Trout, Institute of Contemporary Art, London, 1982. Photos from the artist 
moon reflected in a deep volcanic crater lake which is a metaphor for a particular state of mind pertaining 
to a calm stillness of great depth. 

1986 Kinetic Sunrise, presented at the Alexander Theatre, Monash University, Melbourne. An installation- 
performance consisting of a pond of water, a kinetic light that simulated the sunrise, a giant birds head 
painting and a soundtrack of bird song recorded by Neil Howe at the artists home. The artist wearing a 
birdlike mask entered as the sun rose and drank from the pond. 

1994 The Ibis and the Song, presented in the Geelong Wetlands. An installation consisting of a stick shelter 
by an earth mound located in the wetland. At dusk the artist as the birdman rowed a small boat toward 
the mound accompanied by his small dog, Lucy. A soundtrack of birdsong and crickets was playing. The 
birdman buildt and lit a small fire, a woman dressed in white, standing in the stick shelter began to sing. 
When the fire burnt down, the birdman and his dog left. 

1998 The Display of the Bird King, presented on the shore of Lake Burley Griffin, Canberra, in association 
with the Canberra School of Art. An installation consisting of an earth mound and a stick shelter was 
located on the shores of the lake. At dusk the artist as a birdman, accompanied by his small dog Lucy and 
an oarsman, was rowed in a small boat toward the shore. A soundtrack of birdsong, crickets and a woman's 
voice was playing. The birdman slowly approached the mound and climbed it, in an Ibis like motion, and 


struck a series of poses at the top. After descending the mound he lit a fire, as the fire burnt down, he 


Kevin Mortensen, Kinetic Sunrise, Alexander Theatre, Monash University, 1986. 


Photos from the artist 
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Kevin Mortensen, (left) The Ibis and the Song, Geelong Wetlands, 1994. (centre) The Display of the 
Bird King, Lake Burley Griffin, Canberra, 1998. (right) Luminophilous Longirostral, Noosa, 2000. Stills 
from videoproductions by Neil Howe 

collected two coloured lanterns, port and starboard of the mound, and left. 

2000 Limnophilous Longirostral, presented in association with the Noosa Regional Art Gallery. Presented 
on a small island in the middle of a lake, the audience was located on a ferry in the lake. On the island 
was an installation of a bush camp and a double bass. A soundtrack of birdsong, crickets and woman’s 
voice was playing. As dusk approached the artist as a birdman appeared around the island, poling on a raft 
accompanied by a small dog. Landing on shore he made his way to the camp and settled in the tent. At 
sunset a woman, the artists daughter, dressed in white danced along the shore. 

2003 Like a Dog With a Bone, presented at Australian Galleries, Melbourne during last day of the artist's 
sculpture and drawing exhibition. The shadows of the birdman playing a double bass, accompanied by his 
dog Lucy, are observed through a backlit illuminated curtain. 

2005 Gambling on Lucy, presented at the Animals and Animism exhibition, RMIT University Gallery, 
Melbourne, with Jim Cingovski, and Lucy, the artist’s dog. Within a canvas tent campsite installation, 
two birdmen pass their time playing cards with Lucy by their feet. On a video monitor previous Birdman 
performances were playing. Occasionally one of the birdmen would rest on a camp stretcher bed. The artist’s 
dog Lucy was very old and terminally ill, she peacefully passed away two weeks after this event at the author's 


home with the artist by her side. They were gambling on her stoicism. 


i 


Kevin Mortensen, Gambling on Lucy, RMIT University Gallery, 2005. Videoframes by Colin Suggett 


2007 Rm1115 Hotel Ibis, an art video event written by Kevin Mortensen, performed by Jim Cingovski, and 
videoproduced by Neil Howe. The birdman travelled from the country to roost in the penthouse suite 1115 
in the Hotel Ibis, Melbourne. 


EXCERPTS FROM REVIEWS 


1979 ‘When you find a dead bird on the beach, you don’t cry your eyes out, you tend to look at the feathers. 
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There is a distinction between life and death, but it is not as important a distinction as is normally assumed. 
Some things are dead when they appear alive, some are alive that appear dead. It’s just the way things are; 
art basically reflects the nature of reality - making judgments about being alive or dead’ - Kevin Mortensen. 
Excerpt from ‘Cockatoos and Carcasses, by Sandra McGrath, The Australian, 10 February 1979. 


Kevin Mortensen, RM1115 Hotel Ibis, Jim Cingovski as the Birdman in the penthouse, 
Hotel Ibis, Melbourne, 2007. Photo by Terry Minogue 
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JILL ORR 


jill Orr was born in Melbourne in 1952. From 1971 to 1974 she studied at the Melbourne State College. She 
received a Master of Fine Art from RMIT University in 1994 and a PhD from Monash University in 2012. 
The artist has exhibited drawings, paintings, sculpture and performance documentation in a number of solo 


and group exhibitions in Australia, Europe and Japan. 


PERFORMANCE WORK 

1977 Group performance show at the Royal Melbourne Institute of Technology, Melbourne. 

1977 Before Then, After Now, performed at the Self Images Show, La Trobe University, Melbourne. 

1978 Response, presented at the Seventh Mildura Sculpture Triennial, Mildura. “The performance deals 
with the ritualisation and enactment of the automatic processes of living entities. Just as the ant innately 
performs the functions of decomposition simultaneously structuring the landscape in the form of it’s nest, 
and the bower bird creates nesting structures and dances the ritual of mateship; the performer will ritualise 
the cyclic facet of its being using the sculptural structures and earth works as a statement of it’s physical 
existence within the landscape. To strictly define the performance and works would prohibit individual 
response to the magical and spiritual relationship between man, nature and art’ - Jill Orr, from the catalogue 
for the 7th Sculpture Triennial, Mildura. 

1978 Map of Transition, performed at the Map Show, Ewing and George Paton Gallery, Melbourne. 

1978 Blinding Surface 1 and Window. The two performances were presented at the La Trobe University 


Union Arts Festival, Melbourne. 


Jill Orr, Response, Mildura Sculpture Triennial, 1978. Photo from the artist 
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Jill Orr, (left to right) Map of Transition, Blinding Surface, Inside Jacks Head, 1978. 
Photographs by Scott Lawrence 

1978 Blinding Surface II, presented at the Ewing and George Paton Gallery, Melbourne. 
1978 Inside Jacks Head, presented at the ACT I Performance Festival, Canberra. 
1979 Bleeding Trees was performed at the 3"! Sydney Biennale, European Dialogue, curated by Nick 
Waterloo. Bleeding Trees represents the culmination and extension of images the artist had touched on 
in 1978. The work is based on the observation of the tree, the largest of the plant life, whose extremities 
pierce the atmosphere and the earth with cellular activity. The use of the figure in the landscape traces this 
energy both human and natural terms. Imagery incorporated in the performance was prepared by artist 
and photographed by Liz Campbell in the Beechworth and Yae districts. “This work consists of twenty-one 
images that were photographed in various Victorian landscapes that projected within the live performance. 
The images are the representational art work. The original is shot on 35mm slide film. Bleeding Trees is an 
early environmental work where the body is used as an “emotional barometer” placed in empathy with the 
natural and unnatural life cycles of trees. The empathy enlisted through the viewer is through identification 
with the human body. As female, the early feminist critique places the naked body as “pandering to the male 
gaze.” In an environmental sense it is a gaze towards all’ - From the artist’s website jillorr.com.au 
1979 Pain Melts II and Bleeding Trees were presented at the Institute of Modern Art, Brisbane. Lunch with 
the Birds and Pain Melts I were also presented as documented performances without an audience. Lunch 
with the Birds, a performance where the artist lay perfectly still with food arranged on and around the body 
tempting birds to lunch on the delicacies whilst the body, lying, achieves a mental state of flight. Pain Melts 


Jill Orr, Bleeding Trees, 1979. Selection of photographs by Elizabeth Campbell 
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Jill Orr, (left to right) Pain Melts |, Lunch With the Birds, Pain Melts Il, 1979. 
Photographs by Elizabeth Campbell 

I is a performance where the artist is suspended over a fire counterweighted by two large blocks of ice, 
describing a vicious circle of physical energy transformations Both Lunch with the Birds and Pain Melts I 
were presented in Melbourne in 1979. 

1979 Pain Melts II, performed at the Preston Performance Festival, Pitspace Gallery, Melbourne. This 
performance is perhaps the artist’s first political work realizing woman. A woman who could have been from 
any time, place, past or present, always aware of her role as woman/mother. The work, presented with a child 
painting her defences on a pane of glass whilst the woman scratches her defences (conditioned layers) from 
a pane of glass, was accompanied by recording of the artist crying “Mama” at various emotional levels. The 
recording was constantly repeated becoming raw and intense. The glass was eventually smashed. 

1980 She Had Long Hair, performed at the Adelaide Arts Festival. The artist’s hair was cut by the audience 
to the following soundtrack; Boys - “Wolf whistle, Wanna ride? Wanna fuck? Ya need a man? D’yer suck 
cocks? Spunky, wanna sit on my face?’ Boys Chant - “Witch bitch mole dyke’ Boys - ‘Shh. Its a lady, Oy, 
its me mother. Not in front of the missus. She never understands, jealous bitch. Women fight with hair and 
nails. They kick and scratch, like a pair of cats’? Woman - ‘Her hair was her prettiest feature, pity she got 
it cut. When I was young they shaved our head to 
make it grow thick and beautiful. From the towers 
of the castle I lowered my hair to the ground. My 
lover climbed it to meet me at midnight. I used my 
long golden hair and rode through the town on a 
tall white stallion. My hair was of golden lights, 
the colour of the wheat fields, my blood was red 
and pure. Mine was chosen to be scattered over the 
crops. They shaved my hair so I would belong. They 
shaved my hair to make me different. They shaved 
my hair to give birth to my child. They made me 
what I am. They raped me, bashed me, and shaved 
my head. I was left lying in an empty lot. In times 
of war they cut my hair because I made love to the 


enemy. They shaved my hair because I had lice, they 


had syphilis. Tribesman cut my hair, I accidentally Jill Orr, She Had Long Hair, 1980. 
heard their secrets. Before I do Gods work, they Photo by Elizabeth Campbell 
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shave my head. They thought I had the power of a witch, I was bound, stoned and my hair was shaved; my 
visions are unchanged. They dunked me in the river Thames, my golden locks are hanging on the town gates. 
My husband, a violent drunkard, I violated our marriage. When I have bled for the first time, they shave our 
heads, we wait to be spoken for. They were soldiers, our mothers, women of the Amazon. Their hair bound 
in a single plait, our mothers removed one breast.When I got home late last night, my father was furious. He 
shaved my hair. I had bled before that? Woman speaks live at the end. ‘I had long golden hair, It will grow 
again. It will be the same again. Things have not changed. It will be the same again’ - Notes from the artist. 
1980 Fragile Relationship, presented during the Women at Work performance exhibition at the Ewing 
and George Paton Gallery, Melbourne. “To communicate in another way, language is not fine enough the 
layers and layers of words and devices defending the fragile core. I want to know the other half, I want to 
find the connection. Where does one begin; the concept? The description? Postmortems? The moment, 
however powerful is past and performer and audience again absorbed in living. Success? If the memory has 
remained, I will never know. Success? Ifa chord is touched in any individual, I will never know. For me the 
performance has left much to be improved, but from each work emerges the beginnings of another, always 
an urgency and searching. The performance dealt with the split and tensions within oneself and within 
relationships. An observation. “Splits” will continue just as will time and change’ - Jill Orr, from the Women 
at Work documentation, published by the George Paton Gallery, Melbourne, 1980. 

1980 Bleeding Trees, presented at the Paris Bienalle, Musee D’art Moderne, Paris. 

1980 Do You Speak?, presented at the Mixage Festival, Rotterdam, Holland. 

1981 Headed South, presented at the Salon O, Leiden, Holland. “The body suspended upside down by 
sandbags, which are pierced by knives, thus releasing the sand. The body is gradually lowered by the changing 
weight. The suspension occurs over a 35 minute period. This was an action of body alignment, connecting 
the northern and southern hemispheres’ - Jill Orr, notes to the author. 

1981 Suspension, presented at a harbor front, in association with Gallery Theeboom, Amsterdam, Holland. 
The artist, suspended in a net from a crane used for deep sea construction, was first lowered into the water 
then suspended from its highest point. 

1982 The Meeting of Opposites, presented during the Eureka exhibition at the Institute of Contemporary Arts 
Gallery, London. The artist was suspended from the gallery ceiling in a canvas hammock counterweighed 
by two bags of ice. An assistant lit small fires beneath each bag to slowly melt the ice thus lowering the artist 


to the ground. The artist's posture of complete relaxation was accompanied by the soft drone of music. 


Jill Orr, Headed South, 1981, photo by Celia Erens. The Digging In and Climbing Out, 1982, photo by 
Julie Higginbotham. Marriage of the Bride to Art, 1994, photo by Antonia Chaffey 
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1982 The Digging in and Climbing Out, presented on the banks of Lake Burley Griffin during the ACT III 
performance exhibition, Canberra. ‘A human size hole was dug and twelve foot poles, in a pyramid form, were 
set up over the hole. The audience see a figure emerge from the earth and perform a ritualized fire making, in 
celebration of arrival through the earth centre. A telepathic connection was made with a pre-arranged friend 
in Amsterdam, Holland. This connection enabled a full range of emotions to be communicated throughout 
the ritual. The audience, in the end, joined to share warmed wine and fire’ - Jill Orr, notes to the author. 

1991 Love Songs, a performance installation presented at the IMA, Brisbane; ACCA, Melbourne; and 
Dissonance, Frames of Reference, Artspace, Sydney. “These images are created for the still and video camera. 
The video was then projected into the performance space enabling fractured identities to play out... I 
was exploring the binary polarities of male and female identities with their relationship to technology, in 
particular large scale video projections. This work enabled me to create footage of my performances as 
both male, female and the dreamer on the back beach of Barwon Heads, Victoria. He gestures to her and 
she to him, both longing a connection which in the live performance was complicated further through the 
projections. There is only an illusion of connection, all else is fabricated through desire. The idea that the 
connection between the male and female aspects of the self is purely psychological is further complicated by 
merging the two within technology. This is an added illusion. Identities are multiple and fractured morphing 
between the mediated and the psychological interior. The dangers of working with binaries are that they 
are restricted and defined by the two extreme polarities with little room to move. A bit like the yes no 


arguments. Marriage of the Bride to Art and Raising the Spirits created a little later in 1994 do explore some 


of the grey areas in-between the absolutes: - From the artist's website jillorr.com.au 


Jill Orr, Love Songs, Barwin Heads, Victoria, 1991. Selection of photographs by Virginia Fraser 


1994 Marriage of the Bride to Art, a commissioned performance for Celebrating Women, Drydocks and 
Slipways, National Gallery of Victoria. “This is a complex work structured around Marcel Duchamp’s The 
Bride Stripped Bare by his Bachelors Even. I used this opportunity, as an artist who has dedicated my life to 
art, to symbolically marry the Art Institution and pay homage to my elders. To marry, I needed permission 
and blessings from the mothers and fathers of Modern Art. There were no mothers available so I chose the 
fathers, Henry Moore with his Draped Seated Woman, an ode to archetypal woman and Rodin and his 
famous Balzac, ode to individualization. These sculptures were in the forecourt of the early National Gallery 
of Victoria (now NGV International). The third father is Marcel Duchamp’s with The Bride Stripped Bare by 
his Bachelors Even. 1 performed the bride, the bachelor, plus the androgynous character of my own insertion. 
This gender exploration looks at the shades of grey in between the definitive extremes where there exist 
multiple and fascinating variations on all binary assumptions. - From the website jillorr.com.au. 

1994 Raising the Spirits, a commissioned performance installation for Persona Cognita, MOMA at Heide, 


Melbourne. “The work is a complex exploration into gender identity, from the male, female, androgynous to 
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the spiritual. This is possibly the last identity work I 
need to do. I have decided that the imaginary creates 
endless and constantly changing possibilities each an 
aspect of the self’ - from jillorr.com.au 

1996 Sound, Silence and Light, a commissioned 
performance installation, Brisbane Festival for the 
Arts, Institute of Modern Art. 

1997 Myer Windows, a performance installation. 
‘Melbourne International Film Festival, curated by 
Maudie Palmer, commissioned this work in 1997. 
The brief was to create a performance installation 
to operate for 17 days and nights. The performance 
installation was created for the four main display 
windows of the Myer department store, which was 
the first house of fashion created in the early days 
of Melbourne and which is still operating today. I 
focused on issues of fashion, the desire for the ideal 


body and the romance created by fashion which is 


never quite attainable. Hence the performances of ; . 
Jill Orr, Raising the Spirits, MOMA, 1994. 


Anorexia, the Ice Queen, Cracked Divas, Nocturna Photograph by Antonia Chaffey 


and the Panther, Doll, Cats, Mad Alice, etc. Each of 

the four windows was painted a different colour: a pastel pink and a dreamy blue for the more surreal and 
gentler emotions, a puke green and a reverberating orange for the more extreme actions like anorexia. I 
worked with slanted mirrors, Perspex slabs and Perspex coffins which were interchangeable and multi- 
functional sculptural elements, depending on the scenario. Co-performers were Lynne Santos and Gretel 
Taylor and a sound track created by Steve Bell’ —- From the artist’s website jillorr.com.au 

1998 Hunger I, presented at the Telling Tales, Trauma & Memory, Cross Cultural Perspectives exhibition, 
Ivan Dougherty Gallery, Sydney. “This work was an immediate response to my experience during the Myer 
Windows installation where the performances were behind the glass windows of the Bourke Street Mall. 


During the work, I saw drug overdoses, the homeless and a child who was in the audience daily. This child 


Jill Orr, Myer Windows, Myer Department Store, Melbourne, 1997. 
(left to right) Cracked Divas, Orange, Ice Queen. Photographs by Bruce Parker & Joanne Haslam 
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Jill Orr, Hunger, 1998, photo by Neil McNeil. (left) 
Exhume The Grave, 1999, photo by Bruce Parker & Joanne Haslam (right) 


was not like the multitude of others; he was angry, aggressive and yet absorbed. His mother and he were 
followed one day only to discover that his mother was in the streets for her daily heroin hit. I could not get 
his hopeless state from my mind. The Hunger is a Pieta Study. I was asking questions such as: does Hitler's 
mother love him, despite authoring mass genocide? Does the mother of the serial killer still love the child? 
Do we love abberation that is born from ourselves? The lamb I birthed was dead. Due to its huge original 
size, it was reconstructed and sewn together anew to make it relative to my size. This has added another 
layer to the reading, from Frankenstein to genetic manipulation. Version 2 and 3 was performed in 2000 for 
the International Performance Art Festival, Quebec City, Quebec and for the 11a 7b Art Festival, Toronto, 
Canada: - From the artist’s website jillorr.com.au. 

1999 Exhume the Grave, a commissioned performance for the Geelong Art Gallery. This performance was 
based on The Bush Burial painted by Frederick McCubbin in 1910, which is in the gallery’s collection. The 
performance looked into the mystery of the painting. Who has been buried? The Bush Burial has an open 
grave and no one knows who has died. The grave was actually a construction of McCubbin’s, created in his 
back yard in Macedon so this performance presented five possible scenarios. 

1999 Hunger 2, presented at the International Performance Arts Festival, Quebec City, Canada. 

1999 Hunger 3, presented at the 11a7b Art Festival, Toronto, Canada. 

2002 The Sleep of Reason Produces Monsters - Goya, performance installation presented at Artspace, 
Sydney; and at 45 Downstairs, Melbourne, 2003. “The Sleep of Reason Produces Monsters - Goya, is the title of 
an etching by Goya who is the master depicting human aberration. I felt the title aptly summed up the flavor 
of world events in the early 2000's. This work was an eight- hour event in which sculptures were created from 
a ton of meat bones. I wanted to work with the real stuff from which we are made, as an antidote or reality 
check for the media depictions of the most horrific war time situations which are seen from our peaceful 
lounge rooms- lest we see the image detached from its meaning. During this time the American invasion of 
Iraq had occurred and refugees were fleeing to Australian shores on boats. Many of these vessels sank with 
consequent loss of life. Those that did survive the perilous journey are held in detention centers where their 
continued dehumanization occurs. In the media, the refugees are rarely given names or background contexts 
that would enable community empathy. Rather termed “illegal, a culture of fear is fostered that encourages 


the most racist and punitive aspects of our culture to flourish. The Sleep of Reason Produces Monsters-Goya 
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Jill Orr, The Sleep of Reason Produces Monsters - Goya, Artspace, Sydney, 2002. 
Photographs by Brenton McGeachie 


was first performed in 2002 at Artspace, Sydney and again in 2003, at 45 Downstairs, Melbourne. My Sydney 
photographer was Brenton McGeachie and the Melbourne photographers were Bruce Parker and Joanne 
Haslam. The video of the event was by Pete Brownstein of Riverstone Multimedia’ - from jillorr.com.au 
2004 Ash, presented at the Shepparton and Sale Art Galleries. “This work was the result of an artist-in- 
residence program with Parks Victoria and the Nillumbic Shire. Here I lived in the bush for six months 
and experienced the true romance of the bush setting. The larger world was preparing for an American, 
British and Australian invasion of Iraq and Australia was detaining refugees from the Middle East. Boats 
were sinking on our shores; 360 people who were seeking 
asylum in Australia met their death. This performance is a 
meditation on multiple realities’ - From the artist’s website 
wwwiillorr.com.au 

2005 Howl Festival, performance and video, Generation X 
Garden, New York. 

2007 The Crossing, a collaborative performance created 
for the Mildura and Wentworth Arts Festival. ‘The 
Crossing was a collaborative performance work that drew 
inspiration from local Indigenous and other community 
stories about the Murray River, Lock Island, the ecology 
and the cross-cultural relationship to this place. It was a 
poetically inspired ritual performance expressed through 
dance and evocative performance cameos of stories 
gathered, translated and performed by the local Koorie 
dancers, musicians and Butoh dancers and physical theatre 
performers. This work is an expression of the spirit of place 
that symbolically acknowledged overlapping histories. The 
work incorporates early colonial institutional characters 
who had a direct connection with the indigenous 


population such as the missionaries and the bush nurses. 


At times this was a fraught relation. The Crossing moves 


Jill Orr, Ash, 2004. Photographs by Bruce 


Parker & Joanne Haslam 


across time to include the Lost Malaysian who is neither 
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Jill Orr, The Crossing, Mildura, Victoria, 2007. Photographs by Naomi Herzog & Malcolm Cross 


colonizer nor colonized. His dissociation is his lack of connection to this place. There is also a contemporary 
white tree spirit who is an amalgam of my own childhood Celtic fairies and Australian bush spirits translated 
through the dancer, Emma Strapp. The grounding reality is the Koorie children dancing their ancient River 
Dance. The audience were guided across the island from performance cameo to cameo. The video is a 
translation of the live work and is ideally re-presented as a multi screen installation where each character 
relates across the gallery space’— From the artist’s website jillorr.com.au. 

2007 A Prayer, presented at Inter-Positions, 24 Hr Art, Darwin Festival. 

2011 Song to the Sea, installation performance presented for the Lorne Sculpture Prize. 

2012 Still Moving Despite the Tide, performed for the Melaka Art & Performance Festival, Malaysia. “This 
work is created in response to Melaka that is a Malaysian city that has been colonized several times and yet 
still retains its essential Malaysian character. This character, to my impressionable sensibility, is an expression 
of multiple religious and spiritual practices that exist harmoniously side by side. The boat was made from 
local bamboo and string. Iam indebted to Roger and Andy from the Baboon House who helped me gather 
the materials, make the boat in their backyard and install it on a site at St Paul's Hill. The entire Festival 
whose creative director is Tony Yap is an example of the spirit of the collaboration of many being larger than 
individual parts’ - From the artist’s website jillorr.com.au. 

2012 The Promised Land, presented at Jenny Port Gallery, Melbourne; and The Inaugural Venice 
International Performance Art Week, 2012. It is both a performance for the camera staged at various sites in 
Melbourne including one performance in a white studio. The work was also presented live to audiences in 
Melbourne and Venice. The final iteration was at dawn on the Isola di San Giorgio Maggiore, Venice. “This 


series of photographic work and performances has come from a sense of unease, an ill-defined yet pervasive 


panic. Scanning the world where crisis is real and life is fragile, hope and endurance are qualities that always 


Jill Orr, Still Moving Despite the Tide, Melaka Art & Performance Festival, Malaysia, 2012. 
Photographs by Anthony Pelchan & Noelene Lucas 
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Jill Orr, The Promised Land, 2012. Photographs by Christina Simons 


seem to emerge as the demonstrable life force pulsates. The force of tides is both one of flow, resistance and 
desire. The Promised Land is a photographic and sculptural installation activated by live performances that 
navigate this terrain’ - From the artist’s website jillorr.com.au. 

2014 Trilogy: We Create the Image Together I, presented at II Bipolar International Meeting of Women 
Performance Artists in Sopot, National Gallery of Sopot, Poland. “This live performance, Trilogy, We create 
the image together, is a trilogy of performance images that are evocative of Pagan rites, that gradually bare 
the body with a haunting present that does not go away. We make the Image Together are the words that 
Reverend Desmond Tutu spoke recently in honour of Nelson Mandela's life. Humanity creates images that 
are transmitted collectively influencing consequent actions that follow. Some actions are some positive 
some are negative, it depends on the perception of meaning. Both image and action, artist and audience are 
interdependent. The images from a live work never really capture what transcends during a performance. 
In live performances I give priority to the audience. This is very different for performances for the camera 
where there is no audience. Jerry Bartkowski, the official photographer, has captured these moments. - 
From the artist’s website jillorr.com.au. 

2014 Trilogy: We Create the Image Together IP presented at Savvy Contemporary, Berlin 

2015 Antipodean Epic, an event that was created for video and photography that culminated in a premier 
live performance for the 10th Palimpsest Biennale, Mildura. ‘A poetic journey that incorporates seed both in 
abundance and scarcity. The work utilizes costume to create three characters, or creatures, as a means 
to ask: Are the creatures the end of their species or the beginning of another? Are they displaced or 
transported viral creations? Are they unwanted interlopers within the seed stock? Are they the carriers 


of a potential future or remnants of a distant past or both?’ - From the website jillorr.com.au. 


Jill Orr, Trilogy: We Create The Image Together, Jill Orr, Antipodean Epic, Strawman (section 2), 
National Gallery of Sopot, Poland, 2014. 10th Mildura Palimpset Biennal, 2015. 
Photo by Jerzy Bartkowski Photo by Christina Simons 
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EXCERPTS FROM CATALOGUE NOTES 


‘In writing about oneself, one must automatically take the position of the viewer, and, in considering the 
written structure I have likened the periods of growth to those ofa tree. The annual circular markings found 
in the cross-cut describe the growth situations per annum. A situation of fine growth shows a clearly defined 
circle separated by comparative distance from its surrounding marks. The closely defined circles describe 
the situation of less physical growth. The closer the circles, the less the growth. The tree, in its growth 
struggle must overcome environmental obstacles. The situation of the most productive growth therefore 
is without obstacle. The desire for maximum growth requires the removal of obstacles and, in the human 
condition, this obstacle is fear. When fear remains in the body, and unless expelled, it will take the physical/ 
mental form of illness. In recognizing the state of fear, the actions of confrontation, understanding and 
letting go are necessary. The resulting image of these actions is an opening, through which fear can pass. 
Once the opening is freed from obstacles it becomes a channel for energy. This, in the image of the tree, is 
the energy of opposing growth movements. The parallel open state in humanity is fearlessness. The ideally 
free, livable, human circumstance: I left Australia in 1980 to perform in the Paris Biennale and this time 
of Act III, 1982, is my first visiting return. During my life in Amsterdam I have been looking at my roots 
from afar. Performance works like Headed South 1981, involving suspension from the feet for an hour, 
counterweighed by sandbags, is the first performance work dealing with this perspective. A snapping of the 
umbilical cord was necessary before an opening, or unblocking of energy, could be freshly channeled for 
new growth. Performance works following this have often involved suspension. I physically controlled by 
another set of conditions for eg. Suspension 1981, involved hanging in a net from a crane used for deep sea 
construction. I was lowered into the water and suspended from its highest possibility. Eureka, London 1982 
again suspended by ice-weighting control. These works were perhaps still in the fear of letting go. The need 
for self-supporting structure. I wrote this to myself sometime in 1981. “To cross the great waters, on a ship 
called fear means only destruction. To look the self in the eye, seeing the great waters and the ship called fear 
is but the tears of joyous life!” In placing myself, and the tree, in the 1982 political whole, I am a minority 
member of society and, for my being, I reject and replace rules or attitudes. My power to change the whole, 
governed by the political few, can now be achieved by the continuous and consistent form of a lifetime of 
fear fighting. The fear embodied by today’s politics is growing everywhere. The actions of individuals can 
only reach a few, but, in believing in life without fear it is the individual confronting on the personal level 
which begins the resistance. The time for me, has not yet come to join formal alternative or resistance groups 
but as the possibility of this time could become reality I work towards growth of unobstructed strength. The 
tree grows individually within the forest, but all trees react together in unfavourable growth conditions. 
Their survival relies on consistent and thorough digging in and rising above: - Jill Orr, from the ACT III 


performance exhibition catalogue, 1982. 


1999 ‘Exhume the Grave presented five possible answers. The medium, who was usually a young girl 
displaying behavioural problems, a social misfit and female hysteric of the late 1800s. If Diagnosed today, 
she could be seen as gay, depressed or any number of social and psychological malajustments. McCubbin 
was interested in the Spiritualist church and channeling is part of the service. These young girls had aptitude 
for this often during the channeling; the girls displayed outrageous behaviour, perhaps as a lusty sailor, a 
whore, etc. but when finished the medium had no memory of the experience at all, hence their innocence 


was assured. I used the medium to conjure the spirits of the other possible deaths, which could have simply 


been the death of a farmer or his wife from hard work. Or it 
could have been a mother losing her child at birth. Perhaps it 
could have been a relative of the Chinese in the opium dens of the 
gold fields or a young wife who has lost her husband to be.The 
painting, The Bush Burial, has examples of ghosting, a term used 
in painting which refers to a mark originally made by the artist 
which is covered over but the original mark becomes visible over 
time as a transparent underlay. The ghosting I used was one of the 
first experiments of a different ghosting technique which I have 
developed where I can “capture shadows” on a prepared surface. 
There is ghostly after effect, which holds the shadow for a period 


of time. This is best experienced live? - From jillorr.com.au 


2007 ‘Performed for Interpositions at 24hr Art, Darwin 


Festival. This performance is a response to the Interpositions 


Jill Orr, Exhume The Grave, 1999. 
A ‘ghosting’ photograph from the 
background. A Prayer is a direct response to the Prime Minister artist’s collection 


brief of unannounced performances located in public spaces. A 


John Howard’s recent directive to send the police and army into 

Aboriginal communities in an attempt to stop child abuse. There is fear that this move is a guise for a 
federal government land grab because most Aboriginal land in the Northern Territory sits on uranium, 
mined or otherwise. Howard’s vision to embrace uranium as the clean green fuel of the future ensuring 
Australian economic growth through international sales depends on government control of this land. A 
ninety-nine year lease of Aboriginal land is proposed by the government that would enable subleasing. 
The worry is that this will be subleased to uranium mining companies. Another aspect is that uranium 
mines will take at least fifteen to twenty years to become productive with the uranium reserves only lasting 
thirty to fifty years. A very short-term solution. Where time, in terms of urgency is of the essence to begin 
to stem green house gasses. Australia is abundant in alternate fuel possibilities that don't leave dangerous 
wastes buried for hundreds of years, as uranium will do. So if this scenario plays out at the end of ninety- 
nine years the land is returned permanently poisoned. A great deal! The social cost for Aboriginal people 
starting with colonisation through to the present is ongoing. It is currently felt in Aboriginal communities 
through the lack of education, health and economic status. Initiatives like the community development 
employment programs that are working well in some communities are threatened with dismantling under 
this action. Some of the art centres where Aboriginal communities produce their paintings of both cultural 
and economic significance as well as some health centres have already had the funding stopped several years 
ago by this government. These custom-built buildings stand locked up and unused. This is a complex issue 
that I cannot pretend to know all the answers, particularly coming as a middle class white outsider from 
Melbourne. My information is dependent on mediated sites and it does not include that which is suppressed. 
It is the articulation of fears and anxieties amongst solid facts that inform my reading as a reflection of 
social and environmental concern. Earlier in 2007 I created the collaborative work, The Crossing (see these 
details with that work). This was about overlapping cultural relations to place one character in The Crossing 
was the missionary nun that I performed but my focus was directing the overall work and so this character 


that historically had a direct and often fraught involvement with Aboriginal people was under developed. 
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The Nun was the vehicle for A Prayer which is spoken from her perspective both as an instrument from 
the colonial past whose initial Christian mission was to convert “the natives”. The missions provided food, 
clothing, education, and taught girls for example to be maids in the service of the large station owners. In 
exchange their Aboriginal charges would convert to Christianity. This for some had positive outcomes like 
an education but for many it served to alienate them from their land and culture that as we now know is a 
source of illness and dissociation. Although A Prayer is about an act of reconciliation with the indigenous 
people and in particular with the Larrakia people on whose land the work took place, A Prayer speaks as 
much about the current crumbling of belief systems in the face of the all consuming materialism that is the 
global stage. It fails to speak about the charges of abuse because I am here out of my league and listen to wise 


elders who write incisively like Noel Pearson and Marcia Langton amongst others: - From jillorr.com.au 


2014 “My performances are conceived through strong imagined images that I make manifest either for the 
camera directly or through a live event. I always try to do a separate shoot in the live context to maximize 
my direction and enable the photographers concentrated space. When all is said and done the final act is 
collaborative, not unlike a film and theatre director. The photographic and video documentation is the 
artwork. This is where I believe I differ from most other performance artists who have not necessarily 
worked with images in mind as the final art work. Their concentration is often in the conceptual nature of 


the action. My work covers both: - From the artist's website jillorr.com.au 


Jill Orr, Between Somewhere and Nowhere, A photographic series exhibited at Jenny Port Gallery, 
Melbourne, 2011. Photo by Christina Simons 
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MIKE PARR 


Mike Parr was born in Sydney in 1945 and first studied at Queensland University from 1964 to 1965, then at 
the National Art School, Sydney in 1966. The artist has exhibited post-object art, performance art documen- 
tation, video, film, painting, drawing and sculpture installations in numerous solo and group exhibitions in 
Australia, Europe and the USA since 1970. 


SELECTED PERRORMANCE WORK 


1971-72 150 Programmes and Investigations, presented in collaboration with Peter Kennedy at Inhibodress 
Gallery, Sydney, and at various other locations. “This work consists of a collection of instructions lettered on 
cards (in the familiar fluxus tradition), that are both programmes for myself and suggestions for the reader. 
They are epiphanies, obsessions, apothegms ... “Key notions” that emerged in the context of my life situation. 
At the same time as I extrapolated out these notions, I wrote down theoretical observations and quotes that 
worked as an orientation in more social and political terms. I was trying to see myself not so much as an 
artist producing within art, but as a person in a social situation first, and as an artist secondly: - Mike Parr, 
excerpt from Data Arte, Milan, No 26, April-June, 1977. The following are a selection of performance scripts 
or instructions titled 150 Programmes & Investigations written during 1971-1972. Many of these events 
had been performed or formed the basis of subsequent events performed under different project headings 
between 1971 and 1980. 

For information of these actions see the book PARR, Mike. Mike Parr: Performances 1971-2008. Schwartz City, 
Melbourne, 2008. 

1973 Rules and Displacement Activities: Part 1 A series of instruction programmes which were performed 
before audiences at Galerie Impact, Lausanne and Galerie Media, Neuchatel, Switzerland in May - June 
1973. Further programmes were performed in private in Sydney, November 1973. All events were either 
filmed or video-taped and later compiled with interviews and graphics into one 40 minute 16mm film 
entitled Rules and Displacement Activities: Part 1. 

For information of these actions see the book PARR, Mike. Mike Parr: Performances 1971-2008. Schwartz City, 
Melbourne, 2008. 

1973 Lausanne, Switzerland. Selected members of the audience chose war atrocity, pornographic and SM 
images from books to staple to their clothing. In a parody of a ritual baptism their heads were dunked in 
buckets of ice, water, flesh and atrocity images. 

1975-76 Rules And Displacement Activities: Part 2. A series of instruction programmes which unlike part 
1 were performed in private with several friends of the artist. The events were filmed in a specially con- 
structed ‘performance room at the artist’s home and later compiled, together with interviews, stills, graphics 
and complex optical effects, into one 55 minute 16mm film entitled Rules & Displacement Activities: Part 2. 
room, wearing white face make-up, has a one inch incision made just below the right cheekbone. 

mouth. 

For information of these actions see the book PARR, Mike. Mike Parr: Performances 1971-2008. Schwartz City, 
Melbourne, 2008. 

1977-1978 Rules And Displacement Activities: Part 3. A series of instruction programmes which were per- 
formed, some in public and some in private, at various locations in NSW. All events were filmed and later 


compiled into a 16mm, 90 min. film entitled Rules & Displacement Activities: Part 3. 


For information of these actions see the book PARR, Mike. Mike Parr: Performances 1971-2008. Schwartz City, 
Melbourne, 2008. 

1977 Illumination 1, presented during the Paris Biennale Manifestation Internationale des Jeunes Artistes, 
Musee d'Art Moderne, Paris. In the darkened 250 M2 space, the artist walks amongst the audience com- 
pletely nude. From time to time the artists wife illuminates his genitals with a small spotlight which pierces 
the dark. 

1977 Spotlight (Myth As Haemorrhage), presented during the Paris Biennale, Musee d'Art Moderne, Paris. 
Sitting at a table wearing a life like prosthetic arm, the artist listens to a recorded converstaion with his father. 
At a critical point in the conversation the artist suddenly chops off the arm with a meat cleaver. 

1977 Walking On Thin Ice, performed at Zell Am See in the Austrian Alps. The artist attempted to walk 
across a frozen lake until the ice became too thin to walk on. 

1978 Hall Of Fame. (Wien Outing And Dinner For Five), presented at the Oesterreichischer Kunstverein, 
Internationales Performance Festival, Vienna. In a large hall during the opening night of the festival, the 
artist with some assistants padlocked all the exits so no one could enter or leave. While being recorded by 
an Austrian TV news crew, the artist then announced that every member of the audience must pay a levy of 
30 Austrian shillings so that the artist, his family and friends could enjoy a sumptuous dinner and in return 
each member of the audience would recieve photos of the event. Money and abuse were thrown at the artist 
and a near riot ensued until eventually the doors were broken open. The media reported the event as art 
terrorism and the next evening the artist and family enjoyed a wonderful dinner. Photos were distributed a 
week later at the art museum. 

1978 Dream, presented during Act 1 Performance Festival, Canberra School of Art. The artist set himself 
adrift in a small row boat on Lake Burley Griffin late in the afternoon. After spending the night fasting and 
sleeping in the boat the boat finally drifted ashore. Later in the day the artist recounted his dreams to an 
audience of school children and adults at the performance festival space. 

1979 Black Box - Theatre Of Self Correction Part 1. Performances 1 to 6 — Interactions with the artist’s 
family, presented at the 3rd Biennale of Sydney, 1979. The Black Box was a large box-like installation on 
the outside of which were eight viewing apertures for the audience (only 3 or 4 were used at any one time). 
Within the internally illuminated box was an installation of mirrors, photographs, graphics, various props, 
animals and performers which changed for each of the six performances. Each performance was set up for 1 
to 3 days. Each of the six performances contained elements of earlier performance works. The Theatre of Self 
Correction was based on an Artaudian concept. 

1982 Dream II, presented at ACT III: Ten Australian Performance Artists, Canberra School of Art Gallery. 
Three to four months prior to the festival, the artist arranged with friend Daniel Thomas to install a blue 
painted wooden chair, with a remote controlled blue light attached, in his bedroom. The friend was also 
asked to keep a diary of events. Over the next few months the light would be switched on by the artist at 
various times of the day or night. During the festival, the diary records of events and dreams were presented 
to an audience along with an installation consisting of the chair and printed diary records. 

1992 Alphabet / Haemorrhage, a series of performances presented at the Arthouse, Perth; IMA, Brisbane; 
City Gallery, Melbourne and MCA, Sydney. Seated on a chair in the gallery, 100 breaths suck 100 self por- 
trait etchings onto the artists face, one at a time. This event was the re-introduction of performance by the 
artist after a decade of primarily drawing and painting self portraits. 

1993 Black Mirror / Pale Fire, presented at the Ivan Dougherty Gallery, and University of NSW, Sydney. 


Saturday 28 August 1982, 
The blue light. Contact! 
factful. It clicked on and 
off for a while at 5an, not 
really an interruption to a 
night's sleep; woke mo up 
gently, then glowed steadily 
till 6a, 

Oh yes, the blue light 
produced memories of Mike's 
blue "Himmler & Bormann" 
piece. And the long drowsy 
stare at T's painting, 
apparently spotlit and for 
once isolated from the 
others, was sad. But the 
enotional warmth of 
husbands and wives was the 
main thought; friends can 
bask in that wareth(me). 
Though it had seened cold at 
midnight, the physical cold 


Tuesday 7 September 1982, 
Jealousy it has to be! I 
Spent last night thinking 
hard about K'a work. He's 
coming to Canberra tomorrow 
and might stay with me, I's 
fond of him and his wife. 
Sorted out what K's work 
might be about; to bed at 
midnight. Wakened almost 
immediately by Mike's 
agitated, endlessly on-off, 
on-off, flashes of blue 
light. At 12-30 to 1-30am 
the clicking noise seomed 
very loud, like rifle fire, 
He must have been out in 
the park watching for my 
lights to go off. Too tired 
to think up much for Mike... 
Didn't stay awake the whole 
hour. Sorry... 


can't be too severe for Mike 
«shoe's done it before, Ittg 
spring. 


Mike Parr, Dream 2, ACT III, Canberra School of Art Gallery, 1982. Photos by Neil Howe 


The first of the Bride series, the artist, having fasted for 24 hrs previously, was dressed in a white bridal dress 
laying in the doorway of the gallery. Within the gallery was a one armed chair on which lay the Australian 
National Dictionary open at the page index entry ‘mad; with a black mirror blacking out the body of text. 
1994 The Bridge, presented at the Art Gallery of NSW, Sydney. 

1995 Daybreak, presented at the Cultural Centre of the Phillipines, Manilla. Held over a 24 hr period, the 
artist, dressed in a bridal outfit, lay on a bed surrounded by dead chickens and blood. 

1996 The White Hybrid (Fading), presented at Artspace, Sydney. With a CCTV camera relaying the image 
to a screen in Artspace, the artist dressed as a bride walked continuously back and forth along a lit corridor 
on the neighbouring Finger Wharf for 72 hrs, occasionally dropping from exhaustion and sleeping where 
he fell. 

1996 Unword, presented at the University of Western Australia. The artist dressed initially as a bride com- 
plete with long dark hair, disrobes to bra and panties then with a scalpel cuts words representing the 11 
female sexual organs into his skin. Examples of these words are ‘God, ‘Father’ ‘Sister, ‘Arm; “Eye; etc. The 
Bride enacts a series of poses for the camera symbolic of each division. 

1998 Female Factory, a7 hr performance presented at 25.4, ACCA, Melbourne. Part of the Sleeping Bride 
series, the artist dressed as a bride lay on the gallery floor. 

1998 Blood Box, a 24 hr performance presented at Artspace, Sydney. The artist remained in a glass box for 
24 hrs with the artist's blood sprayed on the glass. 

1998 Boubialla Couta, presented at the College of Fine Arts, Sydney. 

1998 End Of Nature, a performance for video recorded on a frozen section of the Baltic Sea in Sweden. The 
artist dressed in a flimsy bridal dress walks haphazardly along the frozen ice field. 

2000 Shallow Grave, a three day performance presented for the 12" Biennial of Sydney, Art Gallery of NSW, 
Sydney. Part of the Sleeping Bride series, the artist dressed as a bride, walked the halls of the gallery through- 
out the night and slept on the floor of the old courts during the day alongside famous Victorian paintings 
and sculptures depicting sleep. 

2002 Close The Concentration Camps, a 6 hr performance presented at Monash University Museum of Art, 
Melbourne. The artist, wearing an old suit sitting in a chair with an old suitcase beside him, was filmed and 


photographed while his lips are sewn shut and his face cross stitched with a needle and thread by the artist’s 
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wife. A large mirror allows the artist to see the audience behind him. A section of his trousers are cut away 
where he branded his leg with the word ‘Alien’ Printed on the wall is the phrase Close the Concentration 
Camps. Nearbye is a stainless steel operating table stocked with surgical instruments and bandages. A nurse 
occasionally tends to the motionless artist's face wounds with antiseptic. In the next room excerpts from the 
2000 report Not the Hilton: The Immigration Detention Centre Inspection Report were projected onto the wall. 
2002 Malewitsch [A Political Arm], presented at Artspace, Sydney. The artist sat for 30 hours with his only 
arm nailed to the wall of the gallery. The performance is a politically motivated social conscience piece 
opposed to Australia’s treatment of refugees and asylum seekers. For details see Michelle Jamieson’s review 
in Artlink, vol 22 no3, 2002. For images see an article by Adam Geczy, Mike Parr: internet performance, 
Realtime 52, 2002. 

2003 Aussie Aussie Aussie Oi Oi Oi (Democratic Torture), presented at Artspace, Sydney. The artist's mouth 
and face are stitched into a grimace, and effectively silenced and captive in the performance space. An 
Australian flag is attached to his arm stump. He sits before a wall of compiled news reports of the invasion 
of Iraq. After 24 hours electrodes were attached to his face and the audiece watching a webcast were able to 
cause electric shocks to the artist during the last 6 hrs of the performance. 

2005 Kingdom Come And / Or Punch Holes In The Body Politic, presented at Artspace, Sydney. The artist 
dressed in a bright orange suit sat on a chair in the empty gallery facing an audience and cameras. Attached 
to his bare foot were two wires which transmitted a low-voltage electric shock whenever anyone activated 
the system by crossing the path of sensors located in front and to the sides of the gallery space. The voltage 
was just strong enough to force Parr’s body into a momentary spasm and his face to register shock. The 
sensors also triggered a microphone and a video camera that transmitted an image of Parr’s surprised, irri- 
tated face onto the wall of an adjacent gallery. The work refers to Australia’s policy of refugee detainment, the 
artist experienced sleep deprivation for 40 hrs and 30 hrs of random electric shocks. 

2006 Amerika, presented outside the Art Gallery of NSW, Sydney. The artist, dressed as a bride with long 
dark hair and gold leaf on his left arm stump, remained within a cordoned space around a fig tree outside of 
the art gallery for three days. The fig tree was planted 20 years ago for the Sydney Biennale under the instruc- 
tion of the artist Joseph Bueys. The title and gold leaf make reference to Buey’s early performance works. A 
CCTV camera relayed the scene to the Performance Space in Redfern and was live streamed on the internet. 
The performance ended when the weather became too difficult to continue. 

2009 Cartesian Corpse, presented for The Tilted Stage, Tasmanian Museum and Art Gallery, Hobart. A 
videotaped performance installation where the artist’s head protrudes from a hole in a wooden ramp (tilted 
stage) for 36 hrs. 

2013 Daydream Island, presented at Carriageworks, Sydney. The performance work is a response to the 
treatment of asylum seekers by Australia’s two main political parties. The artist, wearing a bright Hawaiian 
shirt, sat with his back to a paying audience in theatre seats. Videocameras convey his face onto three large 
screens, while the music I Still Call Australia My Home plays. The artist’s wife then proceeded to sew tiny toys 
onto the artist’s face with fishing line. The contorted face was then painted with bright colour paint to even- 
tually transform into a cubist Picasso like image after which he lay on the floor and the painting continued 
with a drip painting style resembling a Jackson Pollock painting. A wind up toy pig waddled about the floor 
and an assistant read media quotes from the PM Tony Abbott. 

2015 The Sickness Unto Death, presented at Anna Schwartz Gallery, Sydney. On the last day of an exhibition 
of drawings, paintings and photography titled Deep North, the artist, while being videotaped, painted white 


over the 23 photographic prints to reduce them to complete monochrome panels and thus completing the 


work. 


Authors Note: The photographs and artist’s notes originally sent to the author by the artist during the early 


development of this book have been withdrawn on request of the artist via the director of his representative 


art gallery in Melbourne. For further information on the artist please refer to the books; Mike Parr Perfor- 
mances 1971-2008, pub. Schwartz City, 2008, and The Infinity Machine: Mike Parr’s Performance Art 1971- 
2005 by Edward Scheer, pub. Schwartz City, 2010. 
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ROBERT RANDALL & FRANK BENDINELLI 


Robert Randall was born in 1948. First studied Fine Art at the Caulfield Technical College from 1965 to 
1967, then drama at the National Theatre of Australia from 1969 to 1972. Frank Bendinelli was born in 1948. 
First studied architecture at Melbourne University from 1966 to 1972, then drama at the National Theatre 
of Australia. Both Robert Randall and Frank Bendinelli have for some time been involved in many aspects 
of video as video makers, tutors, publicists and organisers as well as having undertaken a number of perfor- 
mances incorporating video in some manner. In 1972 Randall and Bendinelli teamed up to co-operate and- 
share their creative processes. The artists have exhibited video-art performances in numerous exhibitions in 


Australia, Japan, America and Europe. 


SELECTED PERFORMANCE WORK 


1977 Fractured Nude, performed at the Video Spectrum exhibition at La Trobe University, Melbourne. 
‘Robert Randall lay on a cloth on the floor, wearing only orange briefs. He was displayed on three live video 
monitors, like so: A fourth monitor to the left of these played a tape of Randall doing a series of movements 
which the artist mimicked live. As he moved, he revealed the white background which was made up of 
many strips of bright cloth and proceeded to festoon himself with the cloth. Climax came when the artist 
was submerged completely by black cloth with white stripes, after which he emerged in a “nude of the 20th 
century” costume, parts of his body covered in bits of differently textured black cloth. Through all this Frank 
Bendinelli kept switching the monitors so that the prerecorded tape appeared on 1, 2 appeared on 3, etc. 
Sometimes the rhythm of the switching was quite ecstatic. This was all accompanied by a soundtrack, from 
which Randall took his cues.’ - Warren Burt, Oct. 1977, Video magazine. 

1978 Adolescent Assault, performed at Encounter of the Audio Visual Kind, held at the Clifton Hill New 


Robert Randall & Frank Bendinelli, Fractured Nude, La Trobe University, Melbourne, 1977. 
Photo from the artist 


Music Centre, Melbourne. ‘Adolescent Assault is an 
attempt at translating the experience of adolescence 
(sex, dope and rock and roll, according to the pro- 
gramme) into the raw material ofa live performance. 
Four monitors were used — three ran pre-recorded 
tape of a collage of pictures of rock and roll heroes, 
and the fourth ran the performance itself. The per- 
formance was something of a parody of the sort of 


stage behavior exhibited by Hendrix, Jagger, et al. 


We saw a highly energetic Randall savage his guitar 


Robert Randall & Frank Bendinelli, Adolescent 
Assault, Clifton Hill New Music Centre, 
Melbourne, 1978. Photo from the artist 


with a microphone, swill beer and scream gossip 
from Ram magazine. All to the accompaniment of 
some ear splitting synthesizer music. Though a little 
confused in its attempt at a symbolic transfer of the experience of adolescence, it benefited from Randall's 
strong stage presence and sense of theatre, which combined to make it a strong and entertaining perfor- 
mance: - L. Walshe, Access Video, 1978. 

1978 Facial Landscape, performed at the La Trobe University Union Arts Festival, Melbourne. 

1979 I Can Eat Your Art, Walls That Speak, and Video Disco, were three events presented at the Video 
Plus One exhibition at the Open Channel, Melbourne. ‘Malcolm Ellis and Robert Randall’s performance, I 
Can Eat Your Art Before You Can Make It, attacked the notion of viewer passivity in relation to art. Twelve 
members of the audience were requested to sit down at a well laid dinner table. The food, including the meat, 
vegetables, a variety of fruit and bread, had all previously been painted white. Randall and Ellis appeared on 
video monitors placed at either end of the dinner table. Their only contact with the audience was through 
the monitors. A waiter served the guests red, blue and yellow paint. “Some wine, sir? Are you drinking the 
yellow or blue? May I offer you some dessert? Would you prefer the paper fritter with the red or blue cream?” 
While this was taking place the artists argued and offered suggestions to members of the dinner party. The 
rack of lamb should be painted blue. The bowl of fruit red. Dinner came to an end. The guests admired the 
painted dinner, their work of Art’ - Frank Bendinelli, notes to the author. 

‘Robert Randalls Video Disco freed the video monitor from its normally static position. Three monitors 
showing three different pre-recorded tapes and coloured red, yellow and blue were constantly picked up and 
moved within a horizontal and vertical grid. Okay, who said Mondrian is dead?’ - Frank Bendinelli, Access 
Video, 1979. 


Robert Randall & Frank Bendinelli, | Can Eat Your Art, Open Channel, Melbourne, 1979. 
Photos from the artist 
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Robert Randall & Frank Bendinelli, Video Disco, Open Channel, Melbourne, 1979. 
Photos from the artist 


1979 Walls That Speak, a performance-installation presented at the Third International Community 
Education Conference, Melbourne. ‘Robert Randall and Frank Bendinelli’s performance, Walls That Speak, 
attempted to change the audience’s perception of television by confronting them in a question and answer 
exchange. The audience was requested to sit in front of a wall housing four television monitors which showed 
performers presenting their views on a series of issues confronting our society. The audience was then asked 
if they agreed with those views. All communication took place through the television monitors, the per- 
formers were separated from the audience by physical distance and electronic equipment. As in life, face 


to face confrontation has died. The work rightly suggested that as we, the public, become more and more 


Robert Randall & Frank Bendinelli, Walls That Speak, Third International Community Education 
Conference, Melbourne, 1979. Photo from the artist 
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reliant on television for essential information, we are being subjected to the biases of a very small number 
of people whose views are exceedingly similar. This television information is one way — the television set 
is only a receiver and cannot be questioned. Hopefully, one day television broadcasting will change to allow 
dialogue to take place between the broadcaster and his audience’ - Frank Bendinelli, Access Video, 1979. 
1979 Disco Blob, a performance-installation at the Preston Performance Festival, Pitspace Gallery, 
Melbourne. 

1980 An Italian Quickie, a performance workshop for the Department of Art, New York University, New 
York. A performance with pre-recorded videotapes exhibited over three monitors. Presented during the 
Architecture section, Venice Biennale, Venice, Italy. Performance was part of the exhibition, Videotapes dall 
Australia presented by Anna Canepa and the Historical Archives of the Biennale of Venice, July 1980. 

1981 Chopsticks, presented during the Video Plus 2 exhibition, Festival of Sydney, City Studio, Sydney. A 
performance with three pre-recorded videotapes and colour monitors. 


1983-84 Another Space At Arles, a video performance-installation, presented at the Off Centre Gallery, 


Calgary, Canada; at the Ed Video Gallery, Guelph, Canada, and at Interface - A Survey of Art and Technology, 
Adelaide Festival of Arts, 1984. 


Robert Randall & Frank Bendinelli, Disco Blob, Pitspace Gallery, 1979. Photo from the artist 


SAVART 


Robert Williams was born in Sydney in 1947. From 1962 to 1964 he studied art under Joy Ewart. Since 1965 
the artist has exhibited paintings in numerous solo and group exhibitions. In 1967 Robert Williams, John 
Wilkinson, David Wood and Brian Mahoney formed SAVART and presented their first happening at the Art 
Gallery of NSW. Later members of SAVART included Bill Tranchitella and Tony Fitzgerald. 


PERFORMANCE WORK 
1968 Lufus Cypyg, presented at the Art Gallery of NSW, Sydney. ‘At the Art Gallery of NSW, Savart exhib- 
ited a chainsaw on a pedestal, a large Franz Kline fake was slashed, a film entitled Maintaining Classroom 
Discipline was shown without the soundtrack, but with slides meaningfully superimposed on it. With all 
this going on the audience listened to the same lecture entitled Happenings and Entertainment, three times 
before they knew they had been harmlessly conned. At the conclusion Savart group, plus added helpers 
recruited especially for the event, processioned around the audience carrying candles, chanting and wearing 
goggles and capes. The audience was suitably dumbfounded by the whole affair’ - Robert Williams, notes to 
the author. 

1968 Transition Through Opposition, presented in 
April at a Catholic Assembly Hall, Pymble, Sydney, 


by Robert Williams alias Randy Savart, John 
Wilkinson, Brian Mahoney, David Wood and Tony 
Fitzgerald alias Mort Fist. See chapter three, review 
by Daniel Thomas, Sunday Telegraph, 5 January 
1969. 

1968 Gordon Footbridge Art Fusion. “This is the 


collective title of a series of event environ-sculptures 


las 
Savart, Transition Through Opposition, Pymble, 
by Randy Savart. All of them, except Freeze, have Sydney, 1968. Photo from the artist 

been presented once already; all of them may be 

presented again, not in duplication of the original, but in variation; all are gathered together in catalogue 
form as if they were exhibits placed together in the same art gallery. Instead ofa gallery the exhibition is held 
in the city of Sydney - the city is the gallery. A conceptual exhibition in which each art work, within the same 
gallery, has never been placed together in proximity, and in fact has been on show in diverse places at diverse 
times. Instead of being hung on walls, the work was photographed, and placed together on the following 
pages ... they are exhibited together in book form: - Robert Williams. 

1. Gordon Footbridge Pulpit Pylon. “The actual bridge was selected as a worthwhile sculpture in itself. Brian 
Savart, Coral Mahoney, Roger Savart Griffiths, and Randy Savart all performed various sculptural ceremo- 
nies on the bridge before it was demolished. An 8mm black and white movie was made by Brian. As a con- 
clude, Randy climbed to the top of the southern pylon, spread out his arms in Savart pulpit manner, and 
recited Thesis on a Savart to passing motorists. These drivers now go across the gully on a new bridge for 
vehicles, whilst Brian, Coral, Roger, and Randy still walk the invisible old one.” 

2. Rebem Playground. Randy cavorts inside a piece of industrial sculpture. He goes through the various 
primate movements of the four apes. 


3. Post-smash Fixout. This painting was carried around various suburbs as a walking exhibition. It was finally 
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destroyed by fire. Soaked in oil, it was set alight in front of amazed pedestrians. 

4. Yardheap Residue. An actual wrecked car with wrecked doll lying on the back seat. The doll rescued just 
before the car was set on fire. 

5. Freeze. Demolition site — half destroyed buildings with still-frozen people inside. 

6. Machine Nursery. Healthy pink doll placed on a yellow earth moving machine. 

7. Sentinal. Wheelchair exhibited on brick-stack sculpture stand . 

8. Jointed Stack. Six similar machine parts stacked together to form a temporary sculpture. 

9. Pleading, Recognition and Ego-reinstatement. A clown on stilts goes through these three emotions in a 
photographic triptych. 

10. Lamington Parachute. This is a band formed by Randy. They perform in front of projected images of 
parachute events: - Robert Williams, notes to the author. 

1968 Drumnude Latherbike With Savart, presented at the Paddington Town Hall, Sydney. “The Lamington 
Parachute is playing and people are on the floor dancing. Savart identities disturb dancers by sliding fork lift 
pallets into centre of floor and stacking them into a pile of four and another pile of three. They also bring 
in two poles with attached chest expanders and stand them on either side of the first pile. They also spray 
members of the crowd with water from fly sprays and water pistols. Roger gets up on pile one and pulls the 
expanders ... he is wearing a surgeons mask. He is pulling them gently at first but he gets going really wild as 
the strobe light begins to bash. Then a large drum with a sheet covering it is brought out and placed between 
the two poles as Roger leaps to the other platform and Randy leaps down from the balcony where he has 
been playing bass guitar and drums with the Lamington Parachute. He lands beside the drum on the pallet 
platform and grabs hold of the sheet. Meanwhile the bike has been brought in and placed on the other plat- 
form. Mort Fist is sitting on it and is now covering his face with shaving cream. Then Roger begins to apply 
lather to Mort also. Mort pelts handfuls of the cream at the crowd as he pedals furiously on the stationary 
bike. All this looks really beautiful under the pulsating strobe. Savart identities in the crowd now begin to 
spray Mort instead of the dancers. Randy suddenly whips off the sheet and out pops an extremely fat naked 
lady. She grabs hold of the chest expanders and pulls them in quick sudden jerks. Randy pulls a string which 
hangs down from above and a flying fox box opens — it allows the lady and Randy to be showered with 
crumpled silver paper. Really a fine sight under the strobe. The lady then gets down into her drum and pro- 
duces sausages which she hurls into the crowd, who in turn strive and compete to catch them with stoned 
glee? - Robert Williams, notes to the author. 

1968-69 Tachism With Savart, presented at various locations including the Cell Block Theatre, East Sydney 
Technical College, Sydney. 

1969 Appearing With Savart and Dollbike Tridinky, presented at Vibes disco, Sydney. ‘It is Dday, June 6 
... and as the night develops chaos is imminent down at Vibes disco. Run through the rain drops, shining 
in the bull-light of the Capitol Theatre, to Vibes and a happening titled Appearing with Savart. Clay sau- 
sages are lying around the footpath and up the entrance stairs. Go through the doorway on the first floor 
and there’s great sheets of paper draped up everywhere. And a weird aboriginal chant coming over the PA. 
People are climbing over this incredible mountain of plastic which covers the big old tables and chairs, 
which all lay dead and piled at all odd angles. And Patrick Savart is up the front showing slides (painted 
dolls, diseases, medical equipment, operations), really disquieting. Then some people in sheets and goggles 
come in, loping over the plastic mountains and through the audience. They are Randy Savart’s Dinky people 


and they lead all the groovers upstairs. The Dinky’s face and attack a paper screen with the silhouette of 


a man spray-painted on it. As they break through 
they find themselves in a room of red light and the 
audience follows them in. Hundreds of orange-red 
plastic balls are released and come dropping from 
a roof cavern bundle. They fall over everyone and 
many gather them up and throw them at each other 
or roll amongst them on the floor. Suitable heroic 
music provides an added stimulus for this audience 
participation. The Dinky’s are meanwhile attacking 
and going through another screen and the audi- 
ence leaps up pulling down just about every shred 
of the remaining portion of the screen previously 
attacked. They then progress to the second screen 
just as the three dinky’s hack down a third one and 
reveal an obscure activity on the stage. Savart John 
Wilkinson is standing behind an ordinary bedside 
lamp. Unperturbed he is. Unperturbed. So he sprays 
the lamp with yellow paint. The house lights go out. 
Dripping-yellow-painted masterpiece-bedlamp is 
revealed as the lights come on. Applause. He then 


does the same with blue and then red paint. Then 


out in the middle of the floor a strobe is flashing 


Savart, Appearing With Savart, Vibes Disco, 
Sydney, 1969. Photo from the artist 


and two boxers (cleverly disguised on other nights 
as Vibes bouncers), are sparring. Really nice boxing 
movements emphasised by the blinding strobe. Boxers in beautiful white with action accelerated. A rack of 
ties is spot lit on stage (Yeah? What happens now?). A tape recording of people laughing breaks out through 
the speaker ... laughter that overpowers. Savart Lee Chittick flashes his camera flash in people's faces. Savart 
Brian Mahoney is racing around with a knapsack spray on his back and beekeepers headgear over his head 
... he sprays people with a sampling of water and clasps them on the head with a vibrating hand. All the while 
Savart Bill Tranchitella is racing about backstage trying to co-ordinate (don’t worry Bill... it'll be ok). Randy 
Savart goes into his birth scene-Dollbike Tridinky -ripping into the sheets covering the white Dinky people, 
he plunges his hand into the caesarian section and brings forth dolls, the music is electronic. The strobe is 
flashing insanely. Randy disappears back into his environment of broken car and bike parts which flank his 
huge combine paintings of staring monkeys and red and green lights. Dollbike finished, quiet now. And two 
blind guys are led in. They are Savart John Wilkinson and Savart Alegio wearing dark glasses. They are stood 
face to face. Two other Savarts hold out each end of a table-tennis net between the blind. Alegio is given five 
ping pong balls. He serves to John who is standing stone-faced. But he falts the five serves and therefore no 
ball is ever hit by either. The game is finished ... no participation between the two ... a draw and nothing is 
gained. Savart Steve Brown then comes in holding Randy Savart’s hand. Steve is in drag ... a woman's tennis 
dress and eyeshade. He lets go of Randy’s hand and belts a tennis ball at the audience but it automatically 
returns because it is on elastic cord. He keeps belting until the elastic entangles him. Really beautiful under 


the hypnotism of a strobe. Wotta groove. During all this a bouncing jaw-harp sound shatters the earbox. 
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Gerard Rouen is onstage wearing a cowboy hat and holster. He's doing rope tricks. An old radio record of a 
Hoppalong Cassidy serial is playing and Gerard gestures appropriately to the story. Raucous applause and 
foot stamping. He exits, and a raw plucked fowl is seen hanging, spot lit, onstage. Savart David Wood is 
wearing his favourite double breaster, large boots, glasses. Seated amid the debris of beautiful sculpturally 
shaped junk he has collected over the years. Quiet and aloof ... he begins to eat with a spoon from a tin in 
a really rustic cattle drover manner. He then scatters food into the floodlight as he sits gluttonously with 
inward glee radiating from him. Savart Mort Fist reads extracts from the Physical Culture magazine of April 
1929. A synopsis of a true romance serial, assorted ads for the cure of hernias and constipation, and the 
writing of a man denying the existence of hell. He is then dragged offstage and replaced by ... a naked lady 
only wearing green briefs. She gets going to really thundering rockn roll. The Savart group dance wildly on 
the floor and the audience joins in ... and a band join the lady on stage. They are all wearing Beatle masks and 
they mime to the Bill Haley rock. Two of them pretend to play guitars and the other two play crutches held 
like guitars. So profound. Then smoke begins to fill the room. Only those stoned out of their gourds remain 
in heaps on the floor whilst the rest wander through the red-lit room as it fills up with thick white smoke. 
The remains of the paper screens and the plastic balls littering the floor in accidently beautiful patterns. 
Brian Savart wanders around with his back and head gear on, spraying the dying pieces of paper on the floor. 
The mad light flashes of the strobe are now mere weak blinks amidst the fog. It flashes out a mechanical 
warning signal to a deserted battleground as every- 
one retreats. And Aluminium Atkins never showed 
... where were you when we painted the fans white at 
Vibes?’ - Brian Savart and Randy Savart, June 1969. 
1969 Savart’s Beachglow Foldout, presented at 
Little Bay, Sydney, at the site of Christos Wrapped 
Coast. “The bay and headland are covered in fabric. 
Really beautiful. They walk towards it and night 
turns to day as they see a black-hooded figure leap 
from behind a covered rock and take a gunshot out 
to sea. It bobs down as Savart run forward. They 
look behind the rock and the figure is gone. So they 
now inspect the fabric covering. Synthetic cloth with 
orange plastic rope drawn across and staple gunned 
into rock underneath. The weather has caused great 
gaping tears and holes in parts exposed to the wind. 
Beautiful laceration. A derelict upturned car is seen 
on the fringe of the covering and Savart are magne- 
tized towards it by an unknown force. They are all 
stuck to it until a Savart shaped balloon flies by over 
shoulder. They become unstuck and then inspect the 


wreck from a sculptural point of view as usual. But 


Brian is gazing at the balloon and sees it land on the 


sand. “Look’, he cries as he runs down to inspect as 


Savart, Savart’s Beachglow Foldout, Little Bay, 
Sydney, 1969. Photo from the artist 


Savart follow. He grabs it and fondles it as the others 
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Savart, Sunbathing With Savart, Watters Gallery, Sydney, 1970. Photos from the artist 


watch on. But it slips out of his hand into the water and zooms along the surface out to the horizon as Savart 
run up to a higher vantage point on the headland cliffs. It is glowing bright red, It dips over the horizon and 
Savart disappear. All except Mort Fist, who gets up and walks to the wrapped cliff-edge ... standing there in 
his Savart overalls and holding his black umbrella over his head, he turns into a statue as a dirty-purple-grey 
mist encroaches from his top-right and envelops the whole of the coastal wrapping area. The statue of Mort 
then disappears but the mist remains until Christo comes to Australia in late 1969’ - Robert Williams, notes 
to the author. 

1970 Sunbathing With Savart, presented at Watters Gallery, Sydney. ‘Savart fill the downstairs of Watters 
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Gallery with five tons of sand (spread out a few inches deep on the upper landing). Beach people are painted 
on paper and stuck to the wall. A large circular swimming pool, almost filled with water, is standing on the 
lower landing. Above this pool is suspended a Randy Savart duo-doll combine (a hose runs water through 
the vacant eye holes of the larger one giving a fountain of water sprinkles into the plastic ocean). Around 
the pool we have heaps of crumpled paper which symbolise the foamy surf. The concrete parapet has been 
turned into a headland by wrapping it as if it were Little Bay (actual Christo materials were used). A dentist 
chair serves as the life guard’s lookout tower. Unopened beer cans are buried in the sand and dropped into 
the ‘sea. Beach umbrellas shade beachgoers from the blazing strobe sun. A babies playpen is placed on the 
sand and is filled with assorted doll parts. Beach pales and spades are placed around for the children. The old 
trusty Savart chainsaw is placed on a sculpture stand, it appears as threatening as ever, a shark. Savart group 
pose as various types of beach people. And invited patrons turn up at the gallery as if they were coming to 
an actual beach ... many of them had on beach attire and some even brought their children all decked out 
in togs and beach bonnets; they played in the sand and basked in the sun; they dived into and swam in the 
water. Not a seagull was to be seen. Instead, there were four live ducks waddling around amongst the Savart 
beach ensemble: - Robert Williams, notes to the author. 

‘Savart group people played at oily sunbathers, lifeguards, and one was a cripple in a wheelchair. There were 
a few events concerning anointing, sun-worship, recovered cripples. And visually most satisfactory was 
an ascending swarm of near-naked bodies up the stairs on their stomachs (under strobe). The implication 
was an ascent to heaven; and the religious implications of the entire evening were all made too obvious. 
Nevertheless, there were a lot of good visual experiences, the basic idea of transferring the beach to an art 
gallery was a great. - Daniel Thomas, Sunday Telegraph, 25 January 1970. 

“The concluding event was when a lady, wearing only shaving cream, emerged from the back door and wan- 
dered around the beach brushing by people and leaving a trail of rebem lather. Finally she dived into the 
sea and played with a pair of chest expanders whilst the lather washed off revealing her naked self as Randy 
cavorts about likewise. She leapt out and several people, including some fully clothed, leapt in for the final 
gazz. Foamy bubbles rise from the centre: - Robert Williams, notes to the author. 

1970 Savart event presented at the Ourimbah Pop Festival, NSW. 

1970 Danger - Roadway Chair, presented on a suburban street in Bronte, Sydney. 

1970 Savart Bicentenary With Cook’s Four Wheelchair Longboat, presented at Killara, Sydney. “The for- 


malities of the evening begin when the host makes a speech followed by a presentation to some clergymen; 
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Savart, Danger - Roadway Chair, Sydney, 1970. Photos from the artist 
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Savart, Savart Bicentenary With Cook’s Four Wheel Longboat, Killara, Sydney, 1970. 
Photos from the artist 
the party being in aid of a charity which is run by the aforementioned clergy. Then the microphone is handed 
over to Mort, who now warns the crowd of “black tie natives” that a longboat is approaching in the distance. 
Meanwhile, some Savart natives with black makeup and hessian robes are milling about amongst the crowd. 
The “black tie natives” go out onto the front lawn and watch for the longboat. When they see it approaching 
they line up on both sides of the driveway ... making way for it, in this way they form an accidental guard 
of honour. The Savart natives are now prancing and dancing on the end of the driveway near the garage. 
Wheeling down the avenue, under floodlight, comes Captain James Cook at the helm of a four wheelchair 
longboat. He and his men have great difficulty in steering, because the different chairs that have been tied 
together have different rates of spinout - rough seas. Randy Savart looms about in various lighthouse posi- 
tions, thus showing Captain Cook the way. The “boat” reaches the entrance to the driveway, it turns and 
enters the gate and wheels down the path. Randy walks down backwards, facing Cook ... what a sight it is ... 
seeing the contrast between the approaching crew (in historical formal naval dress), and the flanking natives 
(contemporary civilian black tie). The longboat lands in front of the Savart natives. A member of the crew 
throws out a rebem joint anchor. A gilt frame is now brought out and placed in front of Cook’s head just as 
he takes his first step on Terra Australis. Photographers, posing as topographical and historical artists, take 
framed shots of Captain James Cook in familiar pose, as he claims his new found country in the name of 
the crown. The black ties look on agreeably whilst the Savart natives leap about angrily ... their homeland is 
being stolen. They cry out for their leader. Suddenly the honking of a horn is heard from behind the crowd. 
A chauffeur driven limousine approaches and comes to-a halt in front of Cook. “Here come our leader 
now!” cry the Savart natives. And out of the back car door steps the native chief. He is dressed up with black 
makeup, white vest, bow tie, top hat, tails, shoes and an Australian flag loincloth. The chief and Cook now 
make their way to a conference table set up on the tennis court. They start dividing up Australia between 
them and after an argument begins they declare war. “Framed shot”. The two leaders now appoint represen- 
tatives of their respective sides. War takes place in the form of an egg and spoon race. But when the natives 
win, Cook insists that the result be decided by two victories out of three battles. Now a joust takes place on 
the court, using wheelchair steeds and cardboard pole lances. Under floodlight we see visions of dark silhou- 
ettes competing on the green lawn surface. Meanwhile, the two leaders are getting drunk as they drink wine 
at the table. We now see the excellent sculptural phenomenon of wheelchairs smashing and overturning 


and lances breaking in two. Captain Cook and the native chief have now lost interest in the fighting. Really 
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stoned, they start singing Bye Bye Blackbird with 
arms around each other's shoulder. They get up from 
their seats at the conference table and make their way 
to the limousine. They get in together and drive away 
amidst wild cheers and applause from the crowd. The 
formalities finished, the party resumes from where it 
left off, and Savart identities mingle with the crowd? 
- Robert Williams, notes to the author. 

1970 Rugby Savart, presented at the Beauchamp 


Oval, Chatswood, Sydney. 
1970 Hoist II, presented at the Beauchamp Basketball 


Savart, Rugby Savart, Beauchamp Oval, Sydney, 
1970. Photo from the artist 


Court, Chatswood, Sydney. 

1970 Tri-Hex, presented at the Beachamp Park playground, Chatswood, Sydney. 

1970 Savart’s Dummy Deaths Towers, presented in the main arena, Sydney Showgrounds. “The wall is fin- 
ished 66 minutes after it began. And the white clouds on a soft blue sky turn to red clouds on a deep green. 
Each of us now sees the wall from front view the curved rows of brick and the red-green sky. And out of the 
line where the wall meets the sky we see the sudden thrust upwards of three figures standing in the enclosed 
platform of a travel tower. At first a distant silhouette, but as our viewing lens zooms closer we see Randy 
and Mort and a naked female-simulating department store dummy. Randy has now replaced his hood for 
his hat, Mort is wearing his standard disguise of plastic nose-glasses, bowler hat plus Savart overalls. The 
dummy is bald. The driver of the travel tower starts up his motors. And it bursts through the wall causing 
slow motion damage. The truck speeds along the roads to the main arena of the Sydney showground. Its 
wheels leave a luminous green trail and its tail lights leave a bright red one. It is a six mile journey. Every mile 
there is a man dressed Savart overalls who throws up a-pair dummies legs to dummy Mort and Randy. Each 
time they take turns to catch them. The three in the tower catch them with ease and grace and put them feet 
upwards into their platform enclosure. They do this even though the truck never stops and keeps speeding 
all the way. The last pair of legs are thrown up as they enter the front gates of the showground. They have now 
collected six pairs. What a beautiful vision they behold when they enter the arena. It’s night but everything is 
floodlit. There are huge tents, an inflated transparent plastic environment, a merry-go-round, clowns doing 
a high-wire bicycle act, a naked lady riding on a naked bare-back horse, people taking hay-rides around the 
racetrack, about 1000 people either dancing to one of the two bands or generally wandering about, drink- 
ing, or talking or looking at a dummy floating in a large swimming pool. Ponies and a camel add an added 
delight as they change colour every few seconds and noted Savart identities choose a dance partner from 
amongst a bevy of more naked dummies which stand along the arena fence and then carry them to the 
dance floor and start dancing. Some guys in the crowd cut in and the Savarts loose their partners. All except 
Patrick Savart of course — when this guy tries to cut in on him he immediately sweeps up his dummy and 
leaps onto the nearby camel and goes charging around the arena with her and throws bungers (fireworks) at 
anyone who comes near. After six minutes he cools down, gets off the beast and poses for Randy who takes a 
picture. Patrick then climbs up onto the camel again. He throws his dummy to Randy who catches it just as 
he lets go of the travel tower one. Patrick’s dummy is placed safely in Mort’s care as the dummy which Randy 
has just let go, drops to the ground below and smashes. Just then Patrick and camel both turn to wax. Wax 


models, wax dummies. And the filled swimming pool collapses emptying about two thirds of its water. The 
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Savart, Savart’s Dummy Deaths Towers, Sydney Showgrounds, 1970. Photos from the artist 


plastic lining manages to withhold the remainder. And the floating dummy is abducted by Roger Griffiths, 
who carries it off into the grandstand. There is a scaffold platform at the side of the pool and this is suddenly 
covered with people who dive into the water and dissolve. About twenty people go this way. And a terrifying 
scream is heard up on the grandstand clock tower. Everyone looks up and sees Rogers silhouette carrying 
the abducted dummy across the clock face. And at that moment the full moon turns purple for six seconds 
after which Roger disappears around the corner of the tower. Right away three Savarts break into the crowd 
which has gathered around the pool because of the strange activities which have just preceded. The Savarts 
are carrying a twelve foot metal pole held behind their necks and supported over their shoulders and held in 
place with their hands. There are six dummies tied on the pole with wire threaded through the holes where 
there arms should be. There are three of them on either side of the middle man. Depending on how high 
the pole is held, the dummies may be suspended off the ground or dragged along. The three Savarts and 
the six dummies do pushups and other gymnastic movements as Mort and Randy zoom in on their travel 
tower and come to a halt opposite the scaffolding on the other side of the pool. Mort and Randy are now 
suspended over the pool on their platform, and they begin to throw the half dummies into the water. A pile 
of six pairs of legs in the shallow black water looks really impressive — a fine sculpture. Then in comes some 
(five) Savart shaped and man sized humps who immediately attack the pole people doing their exercises. 
But to the rescue comes a bandaged skull faced mummy with a chainsaw. It corners the attacking humps and 
then steers them into the pool. The humps now cavort amongst the dummy halves. And then Randy throws 
the full bodied dummy out of the tower and the mummy cuts it in half in slow motion whilst it hovers in 


the air ... yes, instead of falling flat into the water this last thrown dummy is suspended two feet above the 
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Savart, Siren Belt, Sydney, 1971. Photos from the artist 


humps and legs and is chainsawed by the mummy which now stands on the platform scaffold. Once cut it 
falls into the pool in two and is swallowed by the humps as the whole area is engulfed in amber tinted smoke 
and Patrick and the camel revert to normal. The travel tower retreats to the race track and takes three victory 
circuits of the arena. It then exits. It travels to the main gate and out onto the road. And when it arrives back 
at the wall from where it came it backs into the hole it caused and the bricks fall back into place in the reverse 
pattern directions in which they were previously scattered. Mort and Randy are now blocked from our view 
by the wall’ -Robert Williams, notes to the author. 

1970 & 71 Siren Belt, presented at the Terry Hills tip and the Wahroonga Municipal tip, Sydney. 

1972 Variations and Non-Variations on the Living Francis Bacon Theme, presented at Central Street 
Gallery, Sydney. The crowd in the gallery are conversing with each other ... ‘at that moment their collected 
reveries were broken by the opening bars of Bach’s most famous organ concerto. A radiant vision garbed 
in the white and red robes of a cardinal swept down the stairs and into the gallery. The host, glistening in 
black and white competition, bowed to the floor and kissed the green ring on the lean white hand extended 
towards him ... Polite conversation ... The prelates keen eyes swept around the room. Just to his left, an admi- 


rable adjustable bedframe with mattress was dismantled against the wall. Hanging on either side of this were 


Savart, Variations And Non-Variations On The Living Francis Bacon Theme, Central Street Gallery, 
Sydney, 1972. Photos from the artist 
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Savart, Dollbike Tridinky, Sydney, 1969. Photos from the artist 


two white blinds, one with a small mouse-trap taped to it, the other bearing the simple inscription “Snare” 
in blue stenciled lettering. From the ceiling on either side of him hung two fine sides of bacon, each framed 
by an independently hung timber frame. And towards the end of the room, a bicycle was suspended upside 
down from the ceiling. Alongside the bicycle, a long bamboo pole was hung horizontally across the ceiling 
space. This had one end tied to the pedals of the bike, the other end being capped by a long balloon which 


stopped just short of a female model also hung upside down from the ceiling ... A yellow chain saw, some 
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thirty feet of excellent taught rope, and various paintings hanging on the walls completed the picture. He 
noted with pleasure that his own portrait was amongst these ... The prelate was then introduced to some of 
the audience who all happened to be Mr Doyle Jukes-Harry, inventor of the time bomb. Finally, introduc- 
tions complete, the prelate blesses the crowd then seats himself in a special chair ... And so the evening's 
events proceeded. For the most part things could not have gone better. Each participant carried out his 
allotted task like the veteran he was. And the prelate was no mere spectator. He was very much a part of the 
night’s events; under the spotlight he performed his twenty pushups faultlessly, and felt in such good spirits 
when he finished that he couldn't resist blessing the crowd once again ... It was not until during the last 
event that disaster struck. The masked bicycle rider had just climbed onto the machine suspended upside 
down from the ceiling and had started pedaling. The prelate was sitting back enjoying the spectacle with the 
rest of the crowd, when he noticed with dismay that the long pole attached to the bicycle’s pedals was not 
without purpose. A look of horror crept over his face as he saw that the circular motion of the pedals created 
a piston-like movement in the pole so that the balloon was being thrust back and forth against the crutch of 
the naked model ... Shocked but with politeness the prelate made his apologies and prepared to leave. In the 
darkness the cyclist fell from his bicycle and scampered away. As the prelate was finally leaving the room he 
suddenly tripped over a wire strung across the doorway and let out a curse. End of event? - Robert Williams, 


notes to the author. 


EXCERPTS FROM ARTISTS NOTES 


1969 ‘Dollbike Tridinky was an environmental event intended to give an implied movement to my combine 
paintings used and to give actual movement to a temporary portion of them (i.e. The figurative action of the 
dinkies, audience and myself). All was intended as one unified art creation which lasted physically for the 
duration of the event. My work not only included canvas, paint and frame as a thing to which junk parts are 
added; but it also included such things as people in motion, sound, balloons, stringed balls, dolls as offspring 
in movement, rope knife, lights and myself. The strobe lighting provided the overall unity whilst the internal 
unity was provided by the two assemblage dolls (as they related to the three new born ones); the use of junk 
parts on the assemblages (as they related to the junk parts on the floor); the use of dinky people attached 
to the assemblage (as they related to the audience people and myself); and the use of suitable-action (as it 
related to everything else, especially the music and sound effects being played)? - Randy Savart, June 1969. 


Extract from unpublished notes on Savart events prepared by Robert Williams. 


STELARC 


Stelarc was born in Limassol, Cyprus in 1946. He arrived in Australia in 1948 and later studied Arts and 
Craft at the Caulfield Technical College from 1965 to 1968, then fine arts at Melbourne University. In 1970 
he left Australia for Japan, where he lived until 1986. The artist has exhibited documentation, installations, 
presented poetry performances and held lectures and symposiums in Australia, Japan, the USA, South 
America, Mexico and Europe. In 1997 he was appointed honorary professor in art and robotics at Carnegie 
Mellon University, Pittsburgh and in 2002 he was awarded an honorary doctorate by Monash University, 


Melbourne. 


PERFORMANCE WORK 


1969 Events From Micro to Macro and the Between, presented at the Hamilton Art Gallery, Hamilton, 
Victoria. See chapter four. 
1970 Sound and Image Experience, presented at The Open Stage, Melbourne State College, Melbourne. 
1971 Three Events, presented at a squash court in Yokohama, Japan. 
1972 Event for Tree and Amplified Man, presented at Christchurch, Yokohama, Japan. 
1972 Event for Amplified Man, Tree and Balloon, sponsored by the German Cultural Centre, Tokyo, Japan. 
1972 Room for Goggles, Helmuts, Compartment and Brainwaves, presented at Harumi, Tokyo, Japan. 
1972 Event for Amplified Man, Tree and Lasers, presented at the Pinacotheca Gallery, Melbourne. 
Sponsored by the Myer Foundation. Amplified Man: Stelarc, Sound Technician: Bill Priestley. Sounds 
Amplified: Brainwaves, stomach, muscles, heart, 
stomach, blood flow. Equipment: Watson and Victor 
EML lasers c/o Monash University. Assistants : Dale 
Hickey, Dr Ray McDonald, Dr Gordon Troop, Ray 
Cowling, Anthony Figallo, Chris Cust, Chris Croft, 
Stewart Morton, Michael Hoff, Tom Subi, Luke 
Hanley, Lucy Armstrong. 
‘Follow instructions carefully: 

1. Sit on a rock. 

2. Piss on the tree. 

3. Do the double spiral dance. 

4. Shit on the squawk. 

5. Think of time (not a.m./p.m.) 

6. Vomit novas. 

7.Tune into incessant vibrations. 

8. Hover naked. 

9. Sing with the whale. 

10. Laugh in slow motion. 

11. Blink and link’ - Stelarc, notes to the 
author. 
1973 Blink: Star Man / Star Dust, sponsored by the 


Athenee Francais Cultural Centre, Tokyo, Japan. Stelarc, Event for Amplified Man, Tree & Lasers, 
Pinacotheca Gallery, 1972. Photo from the artist 
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Stelarc, Event for Rock, Brainwaves & Tunnel, Yokahama, Japan. 1973. Photo from the artist 


1973 Event for Rock, Amplified Man and Probing Eye, sponsored by the Athenee Francais Cultural Centre, 
Tokyo, Japan. 

1973 Event for Rock, Brainwaves and Tunnel, presented in the Tomoika Tunnel, Yokohama, Japan. 

1973 Event for Rocks / Brainwaves / Tree / Stomach Probe / Lasers, presented at the Libra Gallery, Claremont, 
USA. 

1973 Event for Utterances / Brainwaves / Stomach, presented at San Jose State University, USA. 

1974 Event for Comet / Planet / Probing Eye, presented at the Tamura Gallery, Tokyo, Japan. 

1974 Event for Anal Probe / Rocks / Laser Eyes / Tree, sponsored by the German Cultural Centre, Tokyo, 
Japan. 

1974 Event for Insertions / Extensions, presented at the Science Museum, Tokyo, Japan. Sponsored by the 
German Cultural Centre, Tokyo, Japan. The body was looped to a suspended two ton log of wood by needles 
inserted into the fingertips of both hands connecting with wire into the central core of each end of the log. 
Body-log loop. Two Helium / Neon laser beams were then reflected off mirrors worn over the eyes to the 
wall and as the eyes and head moved to the sound rhythms of amplified muscles and brainwaves, the move- 
ments were manifested as linear light images on the wall, the felt sensation was of drawing directly with the 
eyes / with the mind. The laser eyes as active transmitters of energy rather than passive receptors of light. 
The laser eyes as organs creating images rather than merely receiving them. The laser eyes probing / piercing 
/ connecting organ and object. Twenty four needle electrodes were inserted into the scalp, monitoring 12 
channels of brainwaves for the duration of the 90 minute event. 

1974 Event for Internal / External Probes, presented at Casa del Lago, sponsored by UNAM Difusion 
Cultural, Mexico City, Mexico. 

1974 Event for Internal / External Probes, presented at the Museo Universitario, Mexico City, sponsored by 
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UNAM Difusion Cultural, Mexico. 

1975 Mind Maps: Event for Suspended Rock / 
Extended Man, presented at the Maki Gallery, 
Tokyo, Japan. For seven days, 24 hours a day the 
body lay prostrate beneath a suspended one ton 
rock, bathing in its gravitation field. The body was 
physically extended by needles inserted into each 


of the toes connecting with steel wires into ten logs 


of wood scattered in the gallery space south of the 
body. Body — wood connection / extension. On _Stelarc, Event for Insertions/Extensions, Science 
the final day the body was totally extended when Museum, Tokyo, 1974. Photo by Shigeo Anzai 
needles were also inserted into each of the fingers connecting with steel wires into another ten logs of wood 
scattered in the gallery space north of the body. All extremities of the limbs being extended, the rock was 
then spun and the event concluded when the rock stopped spinning. Throughout the week the body was 
nourished by a light diet of food and water limiting the excretion and urination which physically manifested 
and imprinted the body processes in the gallery space. 

1975 Event for Mind Loop / Lungs / Laser Eyes, presented at the German Cultural Centre, Tokyo, Japan. The 
mouth was sewn shut with three stitches and 42 needles were inserted into the abdomen connecting with 
steel wire to 42 logs of wood scattered on either side of the body, then the body was suspended upside down 
from the ankles. Two Helium / Neon lasers were reflected off mirrors worn over the eyes through two verti- 


cal sheets of glass to a brick wall grid. The movements of the eyes and head were manifested on the brick wall 


Stelarc, Mind Maps: Event for Suspended Rock/Extended Man, Maki Gallery, Tokyo, 1975. 
Photo by Shigeo Anzai 
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Stelarc, Event for Amplified/Modified/Monitored Man, Ewing Gallery, Melbourne, 1975. 


Photo from the artist 


and when the beams hit the glass sheets at any angle other than 90 the beams were split and reflected back at 
different angles. The logs of wood were set on fire and the lung probe was viewed on two suspended colour 
TV monitors to the deafening roar of white noise sound and the rhythmic blood flow and heartbeat pro- 
cesses amplified. The event had been concerned with probing both space and glass with laser eyes and body 
sounds. The event concluded with the body physically probing its environment by running through the two 
sheets of 8mm thick glass and the brick wall. Cuts were sustained on the toes and a deep gash sustained on 
the left arm which required 5 stitches. Duration of event, 90 minutes 

1975 Event for Amplified / Modified / Monitored Man, presented at the Ewing Gallery, Melbourne. The 
body was positioned between two large steel plates for fourteen days, 24 hours a day for the total duration 
of the event. The pulse, heartbeat, blood flow and muscle sounds were amplified. The body is no longer the 
container of these processes, the cuboid space of the gallery becomes the new container. The body space 
has been transformed / extended to the room space. The humanoid form becomes the cuboid form. The 
body was also extended physically into the gallery space by being connected with ten needles inserted into 
the abdomen from which steel wires connect to needles inserted into the central cores of two logs of wood 
the same length as the body. Daily every 15 minutes, body probes into the stomach, colon and lungs, pre- 
recorded, were activated on the two suspended colour TV monitors each side of the steel plate above the 


body, thus there was both aural and visual externalization of the body process. The body was nourished 
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only by a liquid diet, and urine samples, which both visually and chemically changed during the event, 
were collected in glass cylinders and left in view. For the total duration of the event, an ECG machine and 
Oscilloscopes monitored the processes of the body which was gradually changing both chemically, physi- 
ologically and psychologically. At 5 pm each day two laser beams were directed at small mirrors covering 
the eyes, the reflected beams, by moving the head, were able to probe the room, thus the receiver became a 


director. The event concluded after the fourteen days. 


Two weeks after the Ewing Gallery event, Stelarc was to have presented a suspension event at the Experimental 
Art Foundation titled, Suspend / Extend - Event for Stretched Skin. The event required the insertion of numer- 
ous large fishhooks into the skin from which the body was to be suspended. The event was cancelled due to 
public reaction, the EAF withdrew their support apparently on medical advice. - See chapter four. 

1976 Event for Modified Man, presented at the Tamura Gallery, Tokyo, Japan. The eyes and mouth were 
sewn shut, three stitches for the mouth and one stitch each for the eyes. The body was physically plugged 
into the space, connected to the wall by steel cables and two hooks inserted into the shoulder blades. The 
body was scanned simultaneously in two ways ; by X-rays, producing a vertical head to toe visual image of 
the body, and by Ultra-sonic rays, producing an aural amplification of the body. The event lasted five days 
during which the body lost 7.0 kg in weight, no food or liquid was consumed during that period. 

1976 Event for Stretched Skin 1, presented at the Maki Gallery, Tokyo, Japan. The body was suspended over 
a one ton rock by the insertion of eighteen hooks into the skin. The insertions took one and a half hours, the 
actual suspension time was fifteen minutes. A laser beam bisected the space between the body and the rock. 
All elements were aligned east-west. Photo from the artist 

1976 Event for Penetration / Extrapolation, pre- 
sented at the Museo Universitario, Mexico City, 
Mexico. 

1. Sound penetration of plate glass. 2. Light penetra- 
tion of plate glass. 3. Body penetration of plate glass. 
Dimensions of plate glass - 1.75m x 1.75m x 5mm. 
Weight of body - 64.0 Kgm. Speed of body - 4.0 m/ 
sec. Momentum of body at impact 256.0 Kgm.m/ 
sec. Photo by Xicohtencatl Pavia Castro. 

1977 Event for Stretched Skin II - Spin / Swing, 
presented at the Tokiwa Gallery, Tokyo, Japan. The 
body was suspended vertically by the insertion of 
fourteen hooks into the skin, then spun and swung. 
Total event time - one and a half hours, actual sus- 
pension time, five minutes. Photo by Shigeo Anzai. 
1977 Event for Stretched Skin III - Aligned Slot, 
presented at the Tamura Gallery, Tokyo, Japan. 
The body was suspended horizontally at eye-level 


by the insertion of eighteen hooks into the front of 


the body aligned with a concrete slot in the ceiling. 


Stelarc, Event for Modified Man, Tamura 
Gallery, Tokyo, 1976. Photo by Shigeo Anzai 


After a static suspension of fifteen minutes, the body 
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Stelarc, (left to right, top to bottom) Event for Stretched Skin 1, 1976. Event for Penetration/ 
Extrapolation, 1976. Event for Stretched Skin II - Spin/Swing, 1977. 
Event for Stretched Skin III - Aligned Slot, 1977. Photographer credits see text 


was swung parallel to the slot. The suspension was terminated when the swinging stopped. Total event time 
— seventy five minutes, actual suspension time - eighteen minutes. This event completes a 180 degree rota- 
tion of the body in space. Photo by Shigeo Anzai. 

1977 Event for Stretched Skin IV, presented at the Munich Art Academy, Munich, West Germany. The body 
was suspended vertically, upside down by the insertion of eighteen hooks into the skin. The suspension was 
static, total event time - two hours. Actual suspension time - fifteen minutes. This completes a series of four 
events in which the suspended body has been rotated 360 degrees in space. Photo by Harold Rumpf. 

1978 Event for Lateral Suspension, presented at the Tamura Gallery, Tokyo, Japan. The body was suspended 
vertically, upright, at the midpoint of the space from the side walls, by the insertion of eighteen hooks into 


the skin. Static suspension time, one minute. Photo by Anthony Figallo. 
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Stelarc (left to right, top to bottom) Event for Stretched Skin IV, 1977. Event for Lateral 
Suspension, 1978. Event for Propped Body, 1978. Event for Spin Suspension, 1978. 
Event for Inclined Suspension, 1979. Event for Support Structure, 1979. Photographers see text 


1978 Event for Propped Body, presented at the Tokiwa Gallery, Tokyo, Japan. The body was lifted onto a 
support structure of wooden stakes 5 feet high, remaining in a supine position for fifteen minutes. Photo by 
Shigeo Anzai. 

1978 Event for Spin Suspension, presented at the Zojyoji Temple, Tokyo, Japan. The body was suspended 
horizontally by the insertion of eighteen hooks into the skin, then spun and hoisted nine feet high. The body 
was in constant motion for the total suspension time of twenty minutes. Photo by Shigeo Anzai. 

1979 Event for Inclined Suspension, presented at the Tamura Gallery, Tokyo, Japan. The body was sus- 
pended, inclined and spread-eagled, at the mid-point of the gallery space from the two side walls, by the 
insertion of eighteen hooks into the skin. After eleven minutes of static suspension, the body was swung 
along its length. The event concluded when the body stopped swinging. Total suspension time - approxi- 
mately fifteen minutes. Photo by Tamera Davis. 

1979 Event for Support Structure, presented at the Tamura Gallery, Tokyo, Japan. The body was contained 
between two planks and suspended from a quadrapod pole structure in a space littered with rocks. The 
eyes and mouth were sewn shut, three stitches for the lips and one each for the eyelids. The body was daily 
inserted between the planks and in the evening was extracted to sleep amongst the rocks. Body participation 
was discontinued after 75 hours. Photo by Yuichi Konno. 

1979 Event for Amplified Tension, presented at the Tenjo Sajiki, Tokyo, Japan. The body was suspended in 
a supine position within a tensegrity icosahedron from three vertexes by the insertion of eighteen hooks 
into the skin. During the static suspension of 25 minutes, heartbeat and blood flow were amplified with a 
doppler flow meter. The structure was assembled using six wooden poles and 2.5 mm nylon cord. Photo by 
Takayuki Ozawa. 

1980 Event for Self - Suspension, Pull Out / Pull Up, presented at the Tokiwa Gallery, Tokyo, Japan. The 


body was hooked-up and connected to a steel frame in a sitting position on the ground. The body then 
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Stelarc, (Left to right) Event for Amplified Tension, 1979. Event for Self-Suspension, 
Pull Out/Pull Up, 1980. Event for Rock Suspension, 1980. Photographer credits see text 


hoisted itself up to a height of approximately 90cm and finally to a height of 1.4metres by means of a 4:1 
ratio pulley system. The skin is pulled out, the body is pulled up. Touch-down occurred after approximately 
twenty minutes. Photo by Nina Kuo. 

1980 Event for Rock Suspension, presented at the Tamura Gallery, Tokyo, Japan. The body was suspended in 
a sitting position encircled by eighteen granite rocks, which counterbalanced its weight. Each rock weighed 
between 3.5 and 4.2 kg. One rock for each insertion point, the rocks were first suspended from eye-bolts in 
the ceiling then connected to the body sitting on the floor. The rocks were then lowered, lifting the body into 
space. During the suspension time of approximately seventeen minutes, the body swayed, gently swinging 
all the rocks in different directions. Photo by Kenji Nozawa. 

1980 Event for Obsolete Body, presented at La Mama, Melbourne. The body was propped up in a supine 
position by branches lashed together on a rectangular grid of concrete blocks. Fifteen rocks weighing 
approximately 50 kg each, were suspended about 30cm above floor level, these were spun, swung or rocked 
with varying speed. After the body had been positioned in space, an electronic artificial hand was suspended 
beside the right hand and for the duration of the event the real hand imitated the wrist rotation movements 
of the mechanical hand which were triggered by the EMG signal of the rectus abdominus muscles of the 
body. Photo by Anthony Figallo. 

1980 Event for Shaft Suspension, presented at the Hardware Lane art studio, Melbourne. The body was 
suspended in a horizontal position by the insertion of eighteen hooks into the skin and hoisted up and then 
down the lift well of the building. The empty lift-well was approximately 6ft x 5ft and 70ft deep, it connected 
five separate floor levels including the basement. Time of ascension was seventeen minutes, descent took 
fifteen minutes. Total suspension time was 32 minutes. Because of protruding beams and floor boards in 
the hundred year old building, the body had to manouevre through the shaft thus swinging and sometimes 
spinning as it was hoisted up and down. Photo by Anthony Figallo. 

1980 Event for Tilted Twisting, presented at the Tamura Gallery, Tokyo. The body was tilted approximately 
45 degrees and suspended from one point in the ceiling feet apart, touching the floor it twisted itself 360 
degrees and untwisted back again tracing a circle on the floor. This was repeated 4 times for the 4 walls. Total 
suspension time was 16 minutes. Photo by Tadasu Yamamoto. 

1981 The Third Hand, presented at the Tamura Gallery, Tokyo. Photo by Jun Morioka. 

1981 Seaside Suspension: Event for Wind and Waves, presented at Jogashima, Japan. The body was sus- 
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Stelarc, (left to right, top to bottom) Event for Obsolete Body, 1980. Event for Shaft Suspension, 1980. 
Event for Tilted Twisting, 1980. Event for Third Hand, 1981. 
Seaside Suspenasion: Event for Wind & Waves, 1981. Photographer credits see text 


pended side on, from a wooden structure on an outcrop of rocks, parallel to the horizon, looking out to sea, 
near the shore, as the tide was coming in. Photo by Ichiro Tamona. 

1981 Deca-Dance, presented at the Komai Gallery, Tokyo. The artist, with a robot hand attached to his right 
arm, grasped a ball in each of his three hands. The body then moved through a series of predetermined pos- 
tures for approximately 65 minutes. Photo by Shigeo Anzai. 

1981 Curves: Event for Three Hands, presented at the Tamura Gallery, Tokyo. Photo by Shigeo Anzai. 
1982 Handswriting, presented at the Maki Gallery, Tokyo. The word Evolution was written simultaneously 
with three hands, one hand being a robotic attachment on the artists right arm. Photo by Akiko Okada. 
1982 Moving / Modifying: Suspension for Obsolete Body, presented at Espace DBD, Los Angeles, USA. The 
body was suspended from eight separate pulleys allowing it freedom of movement whilst in space. With 


each adjustment of the body position the stretched skin landscape was modified. Amplified EMG signals 


Stelarc, (left to right) Deca-Dance, 1981. Curves: Event for Three Hands, 1981. Handswriting, 1982. 
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Stelarc, Moving/Modifying: Suspension for Obsolete Body, 1982. Event for Amplified Hands, 1982 


aurally indicated the changing body tensions during the 12 minute suspension. Photo by Daniel J Martinez. 
1982 Event for Amplified Hands, presented at the Hosei University, Tokyo. Within the confined space of a 
stepped corridor, using a plethysmograph, doppler, EMG equipment, contact microphones and a synthe- 
sizer; the pulse beat, blood flow and muscles of the two hands, and the motor sounds of the artificial hand, 
were amplified and modulated. Fingers were flexed, the fist clenched and the wrist rotated as the arms were 
swung, and the body walked up and down the stairs. The constant strobe flicker both revealed the form and 
regulated the body’s rhythms. Photo by Minoru Watanabe. 

1982 Prepared Tree Suspension: Event for Obsolete Body No.6, presented at Black Mountain, Canberra 
for the Act III Performance Exhibition. The artist was suspended in the branches of a large eucalypt tree 
near Black Mountain on the outskirts of Canberra, with the cables looped over the branches and tied to the 
exposed roots of the tree. Photos by Neil Howe. 

1982 Event for Amplified Hands No 2, presented at the City Art Institute, Sydney. The muscles of the left 
hand, the pulse beat and blood flow of the right hand and the motor sounds of the artificial hand were ampli- 


fied producing a combination of triggered, random and rhythmic beeping, buzzing and whooshing sounds. 
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Stelarc, (left to right) Prepared Tree Suspension: Event for Obsolete Body No 6, 1982. (2 images) 
Event for Amplified Hands Number 2, 1982. Photographer credits see text 
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Stelarc, (left to right, top to bottom) Street Suspension, 1984. Event for Anti-Copernicus Robot, 1985. 
City Suspension, 1985. Amplified Body/Enhanced Image, 1985. Photographer credits in text 


The body slowly rotated on one leg, followed around by a video camera framing only the three hands viewed 
on four surrounding monitors. The processes were amplified/ the image of the three hands multiplied. Photo 
by Phil George. 

1983 Trajectory: Sliding Suspension, presented at the Mito Prefectural Museum, Mito, Japan. 

1983 Internal External: Suspension for Obsolete Body, presented at 80 Langton Street, San Francisco, USA. 
1983 Suspension With Third Hand, presented at the Tamura Gallery, Tokyo, Japan. 

1984 Street Suspension, presented through Mo David Gallery and performed above 604 East 11" Street, 
New York. The body was connected to a pulley structure and emerged through a window, four stories high, 
pulled along a cable stretched between two buildings to be suspended over the centre of the street. The body 
was outside for 12 minutes before it was forced to be pulled back in (by the police). The police were con- 
cerned about public risk should the artist fall on someone, not by the nudity. Photo by Nina Kuo. 

1985 Event for Anti-Copernicus Robot, presented at Newz Gallery, Tokyo. Five channels of body sounds 
were activated with the mechanism and motor sounds of the third hand and the swinging robot arm to the 
varying rate of the light flicker and flare whilst laser eyes pierced and probed the space. Photo by Pamela 
Fernuik. 

1985 City Suspension, presented above The Royal Theatre, Copenhagen. Connected to steel cables, the body 
was hoisted to the midpoint of the crane arm, shuttled to the end, then rotated 4 times through 180 degrees 
for a 24 minute suspension. The body was constantly vibrating from the wind, sometimes swinging and 


spinning on its axis. Maximum body height was 56 metres above street level. Photo by Morten Schandorff. 
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Stelarc, (left to right) Amplified Body/Laser Eyes & Third Hand, 1986. Event for Stretched Skin/Third 
Hand (The Last Suspension), 1988. Photographer credits see text 


1985 Amplified Body / Enhanced Image, presented at the Science Expo, Tsukuba, Japan. Whilst brainwaves, 
heart, muscles and motor sounds activated the neon and ripple-tube installation, the 25mx40m TV picture 
was manipulated live (superimposing/splitting/inserting and freezing the image) as part of the visual score. 
The body was amplified acoustically, extended physically with the third hand and expanded and enhanced 
in image. Photo by Takatoshi Shinoda. 

1986 Event for Amplified Body / Laser Eyes and Third Hand, presented at the Maki Gallery, Tokyo, and 
later at four new music events through 1986 to 1987. Remote-controlled desires, looped transmission rotat- 
ing cortex at the speed of sighs. Laser eyes pulsing, scanning and scribbling. Sound orbiting the hollow body 
blurring oblique dreams, trans-terminal premonitions. Redesigning expectations, post evolutionary strate- 
gies. Photographs by Maureen Merritt and Tim McKenna. 

1988 Event for Stretched Skin / Third Hand (The Last Suspension), presented by Yokohama Art Gallery at 
the Ofuna Monorail Station, Yokohama. The amplified body, with third hand attached and activated by the 
arm and abdominal signals, remote-controlled its motorized up/down motion for 35 minutes. This ended 
the stretched skin suspensions. Photo by Simon Hunter. 

1988 Event for Video Shadow, Automatic Arm and Third Hand, presented at the Caulfield Arts Complex, 
Melbourne. Assisted by Rainer Linz (sound), Neil Howe (video) and Nathan Thompson (lighting). Six body 
signals and the third hand were amplified. The left arm operated automatically and continuously by two 
muscle stimulators — curling the fingers, closing the hand and jerking the arm upwards. The body was 
positioned beside its video shadow, which replicated, fragmented and synthesized the body. Four cameras 
with vision switcher and vision mixer enabled the video shadow to be manipulated live. Photo by Anthony 
Figallo. 

1990 Structure / Substance: Amplified Body, Laser Eyes and Third Hand, presented at the Ballarat Fine 
Art Gallery. The body was positioned within a grid of interactive light bulbs on steel rods in a landscape of 
wooden pallets and large rocks, bounded by corrugated iron walls. Amplified and extended with its laser 
eyes and shadows. Monitored and modulating the acoustical and electrical fields. The body was probed and 
simultaneously projected into space. Photo by Polexini Papapetrou. 

1990 Remote: Events for Amplified Body, Laser Eyes, Automatic Arm, Third Hand and Video Shadow. Six 
events presented in Melbourne, Adelaide, Ballarat, and Groningen at various venues with the assistance of 


Rainer Linz, Nathan Thompson, Glen Prust, Simon Wilmot and Anthony Figallo. 
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Stelarc, Event For Video Shadow, Automatic Arm & Third Hand, 1988. Photo by Anthony Figallo 


1990 to 2015. Since 1990 Stelarc has been highly prolific in a wide range of art projects exploring the inte- 
gration of technology with the human body. Some of these projects include performance with an industrial 
robot 1992-95; remote body actuation via the internet 1995; creating a prosthetic head in 2003; building 
and performing with a robotic exoskeleton muscle machine 2003; harvesting subcutaneous body fat for the 
Blender 2005; creating a walking head robot 2006; and artificially growing a third ear on his forearm with the 


assistance of a surgical team. For further information see the artists website www.stelarc.org. 


EXCERPTS FROM PROGRAM NOTES, CATALOGUES & POSTERS 


1979 ‘Evolutionary alert. Can skin survive? The information flow has now become a flood and rather 
than enhancing our life as individuals, it threatens to obliterate the very existence of the human species. 
Information itself has become increasingly irrelevant, meaningless and beyond our direct experience. How 
can a naked body simultaneously grasp both nanoseconds and nebulas? Humankind now inhabits a hostile 
landscape of raw bits of undigested data ! Evolutionary alert. Can skin survive? Slow-motion suicide. The 
body is mesmerized and immobilized by the transmitted trivia of the mass-media on the one hand and the 
baffling, fragmentary information of the specialists on the other. Information overload is an indication of 
an obsolete species, one whose cortical capacity cannot cope. We are obsolete and we know it — we try to 
compensate and specialize. Evolutionary alert. Must skin specialize? Mystery was once the result of a lack 
of information, now it is the result of too much. We mystified because we knew so little, now we mystify 
because there is too much to know. Specialization, once a manoevre to clarify reality, now results in a new 
mysticism. Apex of anxiety. Can skin survive? The most significant planetary pressure is no longer the 
physical attraction of gravity, but the psychological crush of information. Culture can no longer contain 
information and contrary to popular belief, is of no great significance to humankind. In fact, it can be of no 


great harm to the future evolution of the species. Culture affirms, captivates and perpetuates. Mass rituals 
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Stelarc, (left to right) Structure/Substance: Amplified Body, Laser Eyes & Third Hand, 1990. 
Remote: Events for Amplified Body, Laser Eyes, Automatic Arm, Third Hand & Video Shadow, 1990. 
Photographer credits see text 


gratify, numb and pacify. Plugged-in, crushed and incapable, bodies are blurring. Evolutionary alert. Can 
skin survive, doped and de-sensitized? Data has pierced the epidermis, assassinating the mind. Stretched 
and suspended the body can be above and beyond. Un-plugged from this planet, by-passing its evolutionary 
limitations. Stretched skin is both a manifestation of gravity and of overcoming it. Skin is extended, data 
is denied. Data is not merely deceptive — it is deadly destructive. Skin can only survive stretched and sus- 
pended. - Artist’s statement for the Link Exhibition, The Art Gallery of South Australia. 1979. 


1980 ‘With conscious intervention in the evolutionary process, concern shifts from mere survival to quality 
of existence. From survival of the species, to the sensitizing and biological amplification of the individual. 
From the mindless propagation of our present genetic structure by sex, to the thoughtful structuring of a 
more capable, sensitive and durable creature by creative design. Biological change becomes a matter of choice, 
rather than chance. Evolution by the individual, for the individual. The “Age of Appendages” (technology 
as a tool for the body), is superseded by the “Age of Implants” (technology as a component of the body). 
Imploding technology focuses change on each individual body and accelerates the evolutionary process. We 
are not capable, nor should we necessarily try, to engineer a total transformation of the species — but we can 
modify chosen individuals. In this way, we may be able to trigger new evolutionary directions without the 
trauma of trying to mold whole populations with the possibility of a catastrophic failure. Initial attempts at 
modification could be carried out on select volunteers as with the space program. These “Bionauts” would 
be launched on multiple evolutionary trajectories to experience different and perhaps significant biological 
landscapes. Human intervention in evolution is not only necessary, it is inevitable. It requires a new sense of 
purpose, commitment and creative energy. Humanity assumes total responsibility for its interface with the 
universe. The resulting splitting of the species will provide, enriching and energizing diversity to the human 
phylum: - Stelarc. Evolution and the Artist, a lecture on strategies and trajectories. Presented at the American 
Embassy Apartments, Tokyo, Japan, 1980. 


1980 “Technology begins as an external, explosive phenomena away from the body, proliferating in and 
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AMPLIFIED BODY 
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. POSITION SENSOR (TILTING HEAD) 
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INVOLUNTARY BODY / THIRD HAND 


Schematic Diagram of body - technology connections for Amplified Body/Third Hand events 


modifying its environment. This phase culminates with technology encircling, assaulting and finally regulat- 


ing the body’s rhythms. With the desire to measure time and the impulse to catapult creatures of this planet, 
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Schematic diagram of body - technology connections for Amplified/ Involuntary Body/Third Hand 


technology becomes more complex and compact. This increasing miniaturization triggers an implosive 
force that hurtles technology back to the body, attaching and even implanting itself. Technology becomes a 
component rather than a container of the body. At this time, what is important is not the thrusting probes 
to other planetary bodies, but the landing of miniaturized technology on the human body itself. The role of 
technology should be not to gather information, but to physically augment, modify and amplify the body’s 
capabilities. Technology as an evolution energizer: 

“The accumulation of information has lost all purpose. How can a naked body simultaneously grasp both 
nanoseconds and nebulas? The information explosion, far from being an indication of an advanced civili- 
zation is in fact signaling the biological obsolescence of the human species. The most significant planetary 
pressure is no longer the gravitational pull, but the information crush. The body, already plugged-in and 
pacified by gravity and regulated by technology, is now enveloped and overwhelmed by transmitted trivia. 
The information flood has rendered this planet impotent and has wrapped-up the body in psuedo events. 
The body now inhabits a hostile landscape of raw bits of indigestible data Information overload creates a 
new mysticism because of it’s bewildering array of disconnected data. Mystery was once the result of a lack 
of information, now it is the result of too much. We mystified because we knew so little, now we mystify 
because there is too much to know. Plugged-in, crushed and incapable, bodies are blurring? - Stelarc, 1980. 
Implosion, Information and Evolution: Between Art and Technology. A lecture presented at the Gryphon 
Gallery, Melbourne, 1980. 
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Stelarc, The Muscle Machine, 2003. Photo by Mark Bennett 


SELECTED FILMS AND VIDEOTAPES 


1973 Inside of my Stomach, 16mm film produced at the Yaesu Cancer Research Centre, Tokyo, Japan. 


1974 Inside of my Colon, 16mm film produced at the Yaesu Cancer Research Centre, Tokyo, Japan. 
1975 Inside of my Lungs, 16mm film produced at the Hamamatsu Hospital, Hamamatsu, Japan. 
1975 X-ray scan of my Body, video produced at the Yaesu Cancer Research Centre, Tokyo. 

1977 Event for Stretched Skin III Aligned Slot, video produced by Jim Ridout and Peter Margonelli. 
1979 Event for Amplified Tension, video produced by Yasukiko Suga. 

1980 Event for Shaft Suspension, video produced by Andrew Scollo. 

1980 Event for Shaft Suspension, 8mm film produced by Neil Howe. 

1982 Prepared Tree Suspension: Event for Obsolete Body No.6, 8mm film produced by Neil Howe. 
1988 Event for Video Shadow, Automatic Arm and Third Hand, video produced by Neil Howe. 
1993 Stomach Sculpture, Fifth Australian Sculpture Triennale, NGV, Melbourne. 

2003 Muscle Machine, animation by Steve Middleton, Nottingham Trent University. 

2006 Ear on Arm Surgery, London, Los Angeles, Melbourne. 

2010 Prosthetic Head Performance, BEAM Festival, Brunel University, London. 

2010 Micro Robot, animation by Steve Middleton, Australia. 

2011 Spinning Screaming: Event for Amplified Head, Sydney. 

2011 Ear On Arm Performance, Lorne Sculpture Biennale, Lorne. 

2012 Yellow Avatar / Blue Sky, Tate Modern, London. 

2012 Skins, 3D models and animation by K. Takaaki, MARCS Labs, University of Western Sydney. 


2012 Involuntary, Improvised & 
Avatar Arms, Stelarc / Upton / 
Chafer, The Herbert Art Gallery, 
Coventry. 

2012 Ear on Arm _ Suspension, 
video by Fine Eye Productions, 
Melbourne. 

2013 Shadow Suspension, video 
produced by Stelarc, Havve Fjell & 
Allen Falkner, Dallas. 

2015 Propel - Body on Robot Arm, 
video produced by Steven Aaron 
Hughes, Perth. 


Stelarc, Propel: Body on Robot Arm, 
DeMonstrable, Lawrence Wilson Gallery, Perth 2015 
Photo by Jeremy Tweddle 


Stelarc, Ear on Arm Performance, Lorne Sculpture Biennale, Lorne 2011. Photo by Nina Sellars 
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PAUL STEVENSON - RYAN 


Paul Stevenson-Ryan, now Paul Ryan, was born in Ipswich, Queensland in 1957. He first studied classical 
ballet for eight years in Queensland, then sculpture and performance at the Gippsland Institute of Advanced 
Education, Victoria from 1978 to 1980. 


PERFORMANCE WORK 


1977 Moo Beaear, performed in the City Square, 
Melbourne. ‘One saturday morning in May 1977, I 
unrolled a length of blue paper in the city square. I 
was wearing a black leotard, a balaclava and a sheep 
skin attached to my head and body. I walked to and 
fro along the paper alternatively bah-ing like a lamb 
and moo-ing like a cow. I continued to do this until 
I couldn't remember why I started. This was my first 


performance, it was called Moo Beaearart. I got a 


lot of adrenalin and satisfaction out of it. Painting 
at this stage of my life had become tired and too Paul Stevenson-Ryan, Moo Beaear, Melbourne, 
detached from what I wanted to express, art-wise. I 1977. Photo from the artist 
felt a need to be the Art rather than just a tool to produce it. Four years and a lot of performances later, I still 
find performance is the only totally fulfilling way of expressing the feelings and visions I am compelled to 
show others: — Paul Stevenson-Ryan, notes to the author. 

1977 This is Art Work, presented in the City Square, Melbourne. “With the help of my wife, 300 pieces of 
blue paper were given out to people as they passed by. I was placed in different places in the city, my head 
was bound, over my face was a piece of the same blue paper. On the back of these pieces of paper were the 
words, This is Art Work: - Paul Stevenson-Ryan, notes to the author. 

1978 Three People in a Dream, a guerilla art performance presented at the Seventh Mildura Sculpture 
Triennial. 

1978 Inevitable Consequences, performed at the LaTrobe University Union Arts Festival, Melbourne; and 
later at the Gippsland Institute of Advanced Education. ‘In a net I float above it all. Below a dog in armour. 


When I’m on the ground, I wear the mask. Flip the whip, in a net suspended by poles. Peace, relaxation, 


Paul Stevenson-Ryan, This Is Art Work, Melbourne, 1977. Photos from the artist 
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Paul Stevenson-Ryan, Inevitable Consequences, La Trobe University Union Arts Festival, 
Melbourne, 1978. Photos from the artist 


meditation. Two part personality. On display’ — Paul Stevenson-Ryan, notes to the author. 

1978-80 A series of performance events were presented at the Gippsland Institute of Advanced Education. 
Whip Apart Art. ‘Seven bamboo poles were placed in the ground scribing a semi-circle. From the top of 
each pole hung paper bags each holding different objects; (pigment, gravel, flowers, rice, paper, feathers, air). 
A sound-track by Leigh Hobba was played as I cracked the bags open with a whip: - Paul Stevenson-Ryan, 
notes to the author. 

Preformed Action, presented at the Gippsland Institute of Advanced Education. 

Natural Cage, presented at the Gippsland Institute of Advanced Education. “Held in place by ropes pegged 
to the ground, I lean, bend, stretch, letting the ropes support me. Yet they restrict me, so one by one I sever 
them with a razor sharp machete until I am free’ - Paul Stevenson-Ryan, notes to the author. 

Liberal Fraternity Equality, presented at the Gippsland Institute of Advanced Education. 

Past = Future. “The future has as much pull as the past has push. Backwards and forward, I am attached to 
the line which rotates between the two poles: - Paul Stevenson-Ryan, notes to the author. 

Inevitable Consequences, presented at the Gippsland Institute of Advanced Education. 

We All Lived in a Lucky Country, presented at the Gippsland Institute of Advanced Education. 

1979 Natural Cage, presented at the Preston Performance Festival, Pitspace Gallery, Melbourne. The artist 
was restrained by a collar with ropes attached and pegged into the ground. He leant and pulled againgst the 


Paul Stevenson-Ryan, (left) Whip Apart Art, (right) Past = Future, Gippsland Institute of Advanced 
Education. Photos from the artist 
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Paul Stevenson-Ryan, Natural Cage, Preston Performance Festival, Melbourne, 1979. 
Photo from the artist 
ropes. One by one he cut the ropes with a machette until he was eventually free from restraint. 
1979 We All Lived in a Lucky Country, performed at the Other Than a Nine Dash Five Show, Gippsland 
Institute of Advanced Education. 
1979 Untitled, a private performance presented in the environment of Gippsland, Victoria. In a fast flowing 


river, the artist moved river rocks upstream, with the aid of a rope and a pulley. 


Paul Stevenson-Ryan, Untitled,Gippsland, 1979. Photo from the artist 
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DAVID TOLLEY 


David Tolley was born in Melbourne in 1936, died 2014. He first studied art at Prahran Technical College, 
Melbourne Teachers College then Melbourne University from 1956 to 1958. From 1959 to 1961 he studied 
painting at the Royal Melbourne Institute of Technology part time. In 1962 Tolley obtained a Diploma of 
Art (painting) from the Royal Melbourne Institute of Technology. The artist has been a lecturer at several art 
schools and exhibited sculpture and painting at a number of group exhibitions. He was also a professional 
musician who incorporated sound structures/music in performative events that had elements of happenings 


and experimental theatre with similarities to the style of Laurie Anderson. 


SELECTED PERRORMANCE WORK 


1976 Untitled event performed by Connections at Monsalvat, Melbourne. Sound structures by David Tolley, 
played by David, Dure Dara, and Brian Brown - sax and flute, with mime and magic events by Sam Angelico, 
incorporating lighting by Hugh McSpeddon, directed by David Tolley. 

1976 Untitled event performed by Connections and Sam Angelico at Foibles Theatre Restaurant, Melbourne 
during a two week season from 24 July. A collaborative event comprising sound structures by David Tolley 
played by David and Dure Dara, mime and magic segments by Sam Angelico, and cinematography by James 
Clayden. With Tim Browning, Sam’s assistant, and Fred Wallace lighting. Directed by David Tolley. 

1977 Music With Moves, presented at La Mama Theatre, Melbourne by the Connections. An 80 minute 
collaboration between David Tolley and James Clayden, comprising a sound structure by David, played by 
David and Dure Dara, and a film by James Clayden. 

1978 Voices From a Fool’s House, presented by False Start at the Open Stage Theatre, Melbourne. A col- 
laborative event between David Tolley and James Clayden comprising: Back to Back - a 25 minute sound 
structure by David Tolley played by David and Dure Dara with words spoken off-stage by James Clayden 
and a 16mm film by James Clayden - plus a series of interactive sound and word structures, sound by David, 


words by James, played by David, Dure and James (words) and incorporating David Brown - bass guitar and 


David Tolley & Dure Dara, circa late 1970s. Photos by Tim Browning, courtesy of David Brown 
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guitar, Fred Wallace - light, Tim Browning - audio engineering, directed by David Tolley. 

1979 A series of events performed by David Tolley and False Start at the Sydney Town Hall for the Festival 
of Sydney, the Kirk Gallery, Sydney, and the Wagga Wagga Civic Centre, NSW. 

1979 Sound Landscapes With Still And Shifting Figures, presented at the Sculpture Centre, Sydney for the 
Sydney Biennale. Two exhibition performances each day of improvisations on pre-composed sound struc- 
tures with projections of photographic images by David and Lyne Lehmann, and several ritualistic action 
sequences undertaken by David. Incorporating sound monitoring of the environment by Tim Browning and 
photographic images by James Clayden. 

1979 Sound Landscapes With Still And Shifting Figures, presented at the University Gallery, University of 
Melbourne. Exhibition/performances of improvisations on pre-composed sound structures with the projec- 
tion of photographic images by David, Lyne Lehmann and James Clayden. Incorporating percussion perfor- 
mance by Dure Dara, and several ritualistic action sequences by David and Dure, with sound monitoring of 
the environment by Tim Browning. 

1979 Listen as Habit, Be-fore, and Lurching Spitting, three events presented at the Universal Theatre, 
Melbourne. Two performances each day of improvisations on pre-composed structures by David Tolley, 
played by David and Dure Dara, with the projection of photographic images by David and Lyne Lehmann 
and Cathy Koning. Be-fore incorporated Peter Andrews cinematography and ritual action sequences by 
David and Dure. Listen as Habit incorporated Fred Wallace lighting, David Cahill saxophone and a ritual 
sequence with Richard Boulez. Lurching Spitting - a ritual action sequence with David Cahill, ritual sequences 
by David. Directed by David Tolley. 

1979 Sound Landspaces With Still And Shifting Video And Film Imagery, presented at the Experimental 
Art Foundation, Adelaide. Two exhibition/performances of improvisations on pre-composed sound struc- 
tures by David, with real-time video and cinema imagery by Bruce Tolley, projections of photographic 
images by David, Lyne Lehmann and Cathy Koning, and ritual actions by David, Bruce and Dure Dara. 
Devised by David and Bruce Tolley and directed by DavidTolley. 

1979 Construction Landscapes in an Art Cell, presented in Murdoch Court, National Gallery of Victoria 
for World Music Week. A four hour spontaneously composed piece by David Tolley. 

1980 An Affair of the Heart Won, presented at the Adelaide Festival of Arts, Adelaide. Improvisations on 
pre-composed sound structures by David Tolley, played by David and Dure, with cinematography by Bruce 
Tolley, projections of photographic imagery by David, Bruce, Lyne Lehmann and Cathy Koning, and ritual 
actions by David, Dure Dara and Bruce Tolley. Incorporating Peter Andrews cinematography, devised by 
David and Bruce, directed by David Tolley. 

1980 An Affair of the Heart Too, presented at the Riverina College of Advanced Education, Wagga Wagga, 
NSW. A second generation affair from An Affair of the Heart Won. 

1980 An Affair of the Heart Too,, presented at the Arts Centre, Australian National University for the ACT 
II Performance Festival, Canberra. 

1980 From a Personal Point, presented at the Commonwealth Gardens, Canberra for the ACT II Performance 
Festival, Canberra. A three hour spontaneously composed piece preceded by David and assistants setting up 
not only his electronics but also four installations which also acted as projection and including the projec- 
tion of photographic images by David and others. 

1981 Take Art Internally - I'm an Artist, presented at the First Australian Sculpture Triennial, Melbourne. 


‘An 8 hour work to be performed in a large internal space and comprising performance by the following 


entities; The artist; the four personages, 1. the Art School Head and his secretary; 2. the Curator; 3. the 
Patron; 4. the Dealer; the Art Researcher; the Public. Procedure - commencing at 9am and concluding at 
5pm. The artist will divide his time between the ‘sound work and the ‘visual work. He will commence with 
the real-time composition of electronically generated sound on analog and digital hardware which he will 
program so that the procedure of sound events can occur automatically. This will allow time for alternating 
attention to the production of the ‘visual work over the eight hour period. Simultaneously the other enti- 
ties will perform relevant actions. The Four Personages will repeat a particular ritual of 20 minute duration 
intervals with 20 minutes break between intervals. The Art Researcher will interview the public at random 
intervals seeking views on the ‘purpose/value/logic of performance art. This information will then be made 
available to the Artist for incorporation in his works. Structure - All processes undertaken by all entities will 
be according to a variety of four part structures. - The ‘sound work’ will be performed at one end of the space 
between two speaker systems, one in each corner, and the ‘visual work will be performed at the opposite end 
between two further speaker systems. - The ‘sound work will be composed in quad. That is all elements will 
be distributed in various ways to the four speaker systems to create a changing quadrophonic panorama. In 
this way the ‘sound work’ will function as a time-space event, in which the entities can function. - The ‘visual 
work’ will be composed according to its own four part structure determining the selection and placement 
of elements on a grid of the physical arrangement of the total performance. - The four Personages will be 
placed symmetrically within the centre space and their rituals will be performed in a cyclic order, clockwise, 
before lunch and anti-clockwise after lunch. - The Art Researcher will, likewise, undertake interviews in 
a relating order’ - Take Art Internally-I’m an Artist, from the catalogue for the First Australian Sculpture 
Triennial. 

1981 Take Art Externally - So What, presented at the First Australian Sculpture Triennial, Melbourne. 

‘A five hour work be performed externally and comprising the following elements: A Pain-Staking Time; The 
Table of Hearts; The Art On Art Screens; The Central Cross; The Music Altar; and The Artist. Procedure: The 
area will be initially set up with four speakers at four corners of a square with The Music Altar and The Table 
of Hearts on two opposite sides, and slide projectors facing inwards on the remaining sides. At 5pm The 
Artist will visit the Music Altar and commence the tape of A Pain-Staking Time. 

- Construct two Art On Art Screens at remaining sides of the square and the central cross at the centre of 
the square. 

- Visit the Music Altar when attention to the procedure of A Pain-Staking Time is required. 

-Attend The Table of Hearts to perform The Slicing of the Hearts and The Adornment of the Cross. 

- Continue attendance at The Music Altar. 

-Prepare for The Destruction of the Cross and its Adornment and The Destruction of the Art On Art Screens. 

- Perform The Destructions to conclude the performance at approximately 10pm? - From the Catalogue for 
the First Australian Sculpture Triennial. 

1993-2003 A decade of focused practice in spontaneously performed interactive composition with many 
other composer/performers - a period of intense collaborations and the production of another spate of 


extraordinary events too numerous to list 


EXCERPTS FROM ARTISTS NOTES 


‘David Tolley’s work over the past five years has been predominantly concerned with the performance of 


sound structures with various personally significant images, objects and actions. These sound structures are 


usually performed on a range of synthesizers and presented to the audience through a stereo or quad sound 
system. Programming these instruments to play automatically allows him to interact with other performers, 
objects and projected imagery. A proportion of his work is undertaken in collaboration with his partner 
Dure Dara who uses a variety of gongs, cymbals, bells and percussion instruments mixed and produced by 
their engineer Tim Browning. She also moves in and out of this audio system to undertake various perfor- 
mance actions. His working methods and performance productions are heavily influenced by concepts of 
event simultaneity. They are also an evolving process with each performance an extension of the one preced- 
ing. Content and structure are regenerative with high degrees of randomness and improvisation inherent. 
Similarly the nature of the performance situation influences factors such as duration, number and interac- 
tion of separate segments or pieces, social and political comment, gesture, imagery, and the contribution of 


additional artists and performers: - David Tolley, notes to the author. 


- 


Dure Dara, Sam Angelico and David Tolley, circa 1976. 
Photo by Henry Talbot, courtesy of David Brown 
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STEPHEN TURPIE 


Stephen Turpie was born in Benalla, Victoria. He studied painting at the National Gallery School (Victorian 
College of the Arts ) from 1972 to 1975, then postgraduate studies in painting at the Victorian College of the 
Arts in 1976 and 1978. He was awarded a Master of Visual Art from RMIT University and is currently lectur- 
ing in painting and drawing at La Trobe University in Bendigo. The artist has exhibited painting, installation 


and sculpture in a number of solo and group exhibitions. 


PERFORMANCE WORK 


1973 Forest Move, a private performance in the environment surrounding Merricks North. An animal 
carcass was suspended in a pine forest, burning candles were placed at intervals around the area. The artist 
performed subtle spatial movements following the movement of time from late afternoon to dusk to night. 

1978 Birds I, performed in the exercise yard at the Victorian Police Stables within the vicinity of the Victorian 
College of the Arts, Melbourne. With Laouni Doiki, Chris Lavelle, Ken Guntar and Marlene. A role rever- 
sal exploration of freedom-bondage, man-animal. At night within a sculpture installation of animal and 
birdlike structures, to a quadraphonic soundtrack simulating birdcalls and animal sounds, two figures, one 
wearing a loincloth and a doglike mask, the other wearing a bird-like mask and wings, undertook a series 
of animal like movements coordinated with the soundtrack by Ken Guntar. A masked, wrapped and bound 
figure was carried in on a stretcher and placed in the centre of the area near the fire. The free animal figures 


stalked the bound figure. A mythical quality to the work instilled a sense of old tribal lore. 


Stephen Turpie, Birds 1, Victorian College of Arts, Melbourne, 1978. Photo from the artist 


1979 Explaining Time to a Mummy I, performed at the Preston Performance Festival, Pitspace Gallery, 
Melbourne. A statement of systems representing order but moving into chaos and disorder,(eg age and 
decay etc.) A wrapped and bound figure was suspended within a structure of wood, steel, rope, canvas and 
bone. A dog sat patiently to one side, a bone assemblage lay to the other side. The only perceptible movement 
was the rhythmic swinging of a long thin wooden pendulum on the central structure and the regular drip 
of water hitting a pan which was recorded live on a tape loop that encircled the room resulting in a gradual 
sound buildup that reached distortion level then stopped. Duration: 20 minutes. 

1980 Explaining Time to a Mummy IT, performed at the ACT II Performance Art Festival, Canberra. Within 
a very musty, darkened environment the artist lay wrapped and bound in an elaborate supporting structure 
for five hours. Bones were arranged over the floor. The only movement was a pivoting pendulum like struc- 
ture. Dripping water was recorded and amplified on a tape loop which resulted in a gradual buildup of sound 


to distortion level, then silence. Each sound phase build-up lasted for 20 minutes and was coordinated with 
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Stephen Turpie, Explaining Time to a Mummy 1, Preston Performance Festival, 1979. 
Photo by Neil Howe 
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the pendulum movement. 

1980 The Rowing, performed at Carclew House 
during the Adelaide Arts Festival, and the National 
Gallery of Victoria in 1979; with Kevin Mortensen, 
Bruce Lamrock and Peter Hopcraft. The work 
evolved around the horizontal movement of figures 
in space, juxtaposed to the vertical furling and un- 


furling of a canvas roller blind, the latter being raised 


and lowered as a result of a ‘rowing’ process being 


performed on a skeletal rowing skiff. Some influ- 


Stephen Turpie, The Rowing, National Gallery of 
ence on the work is attributed to Art is a Blind Man Victoria, 1979. Photo by Neil Howe 


and his Dog by Marcel Duchamp. The term ‘actior’ is 

an extension / alternative to the pure notion of performance, as the sculpture is given an animated existence 
by the action of the rowing ie performance. The performance cannot exist alone, the action is in a direct rela- 
tionship to the sculpture working together as a cohesive whole. Apart from the vertical - horizontal spatial 
penetration there are also diagonal movements made by the oars-as each stroke is performed giving further 
animation to an already highly suggestive piece. The rowing crew were: Coxswain — Stephen Turpie, Stroke 
— Kevin Mortensen, Number Two - Bruce Lamrock, Bow - Peter Hopcraft. 

1981 Revisiting the Abandoned Journey Again, presented at the First Australian Sculpture Triennial, 
Melbourne. The artist, in an environment of taped sound, lights, made objects and found objects, lay 
strapped on a stretcher. Sand poured from a drum suspended from the ceiling into another drum suspended 
by pulleys and ropes. Slowly the second drum filled with sand forming a counterweight which lifted the 
artist into the air. ‘My concerns in this work are to do with lost connections and the dislocation of time and 
space. By exploring a felt volume (the physical body in space) I am trying to come closer to understanding 
one’s mortality and taking a hold on the passing of time. Coming closer to your buried life instead of trying 
to prevent decay through science. “This Abandoned Journey” explores a sensation of space and reveals a 
continuity with the past in the present. - Steve Turpie, notes to the author. 

1981 Revisiting the Abandoned Journey Again No 2, presented at the ANZART Encounter exhibition, 
Christchurch, New Zealand. Within an environment of objects and sound, the artist lay strapped in a 
stretcher suspended horizontally just above the floor of the Great Hall at the University. Sand falling from 
an elevated drum was collected in a suspended drum counterweighing the artist. As the sand filled the con- 
tainer, the artist slowly lifted from the floor. Sand was then drained from the container to return the artist 
to the floor. Duration 1.5 hours. 

1982 Two Poles Converging, presented at the Performance Zwie festival, Kunstlerhaus, Bethanien, West 
Berlin. The artist lay strapped to a hospital bed with a mattress that could be tilted into an upright vertical 
position. The bed (with wheels on its legs) was connected via pulleys and ropes to a suspended counter- 
weight drum that slowly filled with water from a tap. As the drum descended the bed was pulled towards a 
standing life-size wax cast of the artist. The artist, wearing a head apparatus with five gas burners blazing, 
moved with the bed towards the figure. The bed then stopped just before the wax figure and the counter- 
weight slowly caused the artist to tilt into a vertical position facing the wax figure allowing the flames to melt 
the wax. The event took place in May, 1982 shortly before an escalation in Russian occupation of Poland. 


East-west tensions in Berlin were noticeably at a peak. 


1984 Hearts and Brains, and The Banana and the Rocket, presented during the Experimental Art 
Foundation Decade Show, Experimental Art Foundation, Adelaide. Duration of events, 6 minutes each. 
Hearts and Brains - The artist lay on the floor strapped to a sled on wheels. At his head stood a male cut-out 
figure with an erection. Nearby was a bed with crumpled linen, a bedside lamp and two hidden tape record- 
ers playing a male - female conversation relating to their personal relationship with each other. Connected 
to the sled via pulleys and ropes was a female cut-out figure standing on a platform with wheels. Within 
the platform was a tape playing extracts read from a book on philosophy. On the wall nearby was an ellipse 
of small burning candles. The artist, using a rope, slowly pulled himself along the ground drawing the two 
figures toward each other. As they passed, their shadows came together. 

The Banana and the Rocket - In an installation of burning candles, bananas, a triangle shaped spot of light 
and a small weed naturally growing through a crack in the floor. The artist painted statements on the wall 
“The Banana and the Rocket’ and on the floor “He She who reserves a place for weeds can't keep their garden 


tidy. - Notes to the author. 


Stephen Turpie, Revisiting The Abandoned Journey Again, First Australian Sculpture Triennial, 
Melbourne, 1981. Photo by Neil Howe 
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PETER TYNDALL 


Peter Tyndall was born in Melbourne in 1951. He first studied Architecture at Melbourne University in 1970 
then at the Royal Melbourne Institute of Technology in 1972. Tyndall co-founded the Fosterville Institute 
of Applied and Progressive Cultural Experience in 1972. The artist has exhibited sculpture and paintings in 


numerous solo and group exhibitions. 


PERFORMANCE WORK 

1973 If You’re Really Serious You Should Be Laughing. Documentation exhibited at The Boxes Show, Ewing 
Gallery and George Paton Galleries, Melbourne. Despite attempts to achieve the requested moment of 
unique appreciation (in this case concerning a cardboard box) clichés assert themselves mercilessly. 

1974 When You Think About Art ... (Thinking About The Thinker). Documentation presented at When you 
think about art what do you think about? Ewing and George Paton Galleries, Melbourne. A quick perfor- 
mance in the National Gallery of Victoria. A guard called the director. The artist was accused of making fun 
of serious art and asked to leave the gallery. 

1974 The Democratic Art Show. A performance presented from 9am to 5pm, over a two week period during 
Events / Structures, Ewing and George Paton Galleries, Melbourne. ‘A public relations opinion polling exer- 
cise. What’s your opinion? Choose from these. Sign here. Here’s your badge’ - Peter Tyndall, notes to the 
author. 

1974 Out of my Sight, Out of my Mind, or I'll See me Later. Performance documentation presented at Ideas 
and Communication, Ewing and George Paton Galleries, Melbourne. 


1975 Establishing Certain Perspectives Relating to Notions of Form, Content and Viewer. Performed at the 


Peter Tyndall, The Democratic Art Show, Melbourne, 1974. Photo from the artist 
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SHOOTING GALLERY 


éé 


Peter Tyndall, Shooting Gallery, 7th Mildura Sculpture Triennial, 1978. Photos from the artist 


artist’s studio, Monash University. Documentation published in Farrago magazine in the article ‘Art is Dead. 
Long live Art’ Sept.1976 

1975 All / This / Art / And / Not / A / Drop / To / Drink, performed at Apollo Bay, Victoria. A series of poses 
with word cards against a panoramic backdrop of the ocean. 

1975 I/ Do/ Not / Know / How / Long / We / Can / Continue / This / Communication, presented in Carlton 
over a period of eleven days. A series of changing word signs at a busy five road intersection hung daily from 
the artist’s room on the corner of Keppel and Cardigan Streets,Carlton. 

1975 and onwards; many ‘Documentation Performances, i.e. actions recorded by camera. “These could be 
actions by person whose reasons for making these actions were unknown to me, eg. “Painting red poles 
white’, 1975. Photos of a workman changing the colours of a line of barrier poles set in a concrete grid. 
Alternatively they could be deliberate actions, poses etc. by the artist or friends. eg. “A Person Looks At A 
Work Of Art’, 1975. Photographs of the artist looking at paintings and sculptures in the National Gallery 
of Victoria. A number of paintings, drawings and photographs were exhibited under the title “A PERSON 
LOOKS AT A WORK OF ART”, indicating audience performance in a culture ritual. Other performances 
involving animal actors in relation to art works were presented, eg. “A worm crosses my photograph’, 1976, “A 
frog looks at my photograph’, 1976. “A one-legged grasshopper sits on my photograph’, 1976. “Kookaburras 
don't do art”, 1976, 1978 and 1979, and “Spiders don't do art’, 1978-1980: - Peter Tyndall, notes to the author. 
1976 Performed in the Storm / Observed in the Calm, or a Windy Day for Art. Standing against extremely 
turbulent winds, clutching a drawing of an object being blown by the wind. Friends watch from a warm 


lounge room. 
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1978 Shooting Gallery / Ritual Significance or State Your Aim / Set Your Sights / Make Your Mark, pre- 
sented at the 7th Mildura Sculpture Triennial from 10am to 4.30pm daily for two months and at the Brisbane 
City Hall Art Gallery during the Brisbane Festival of the Arts, 1978, over a period of 8 days. In the style of 
a side show shooting gallery, this work involved the artist taking the role of a carnival attendant, dressed 
as a rocker with pointed shoes, greasy hair etc. would put up the targets, load the air rifle, give the partici- 
pants their targets after they had fired at them and then explain to any person who was interested, the ritual 
allusions, metaphors etc. which the artist saw as being built into the work. Over the two month period 
approximately 3,400 people participated in this performance installation. The work was awarded the non- 
acquisitional prize. 

1978 Cutting Hairs, performed at the 7th Mildura Sculpture Triennial. In front of the Shooting Gallery set 
prior to its commencement, New Zealand artist Gray Nicol cut the artist’s hair to transform his image to 
correspond to the style of the set. While the hair cutting takes place the artist was interviewed about the 
Shooting Gallery. At the start the artist was a ‘hippie’ with long hair and a beard, at the end of the interview 
the artist was transformed to a clean cut old-style rocker. The movie camera rolls continuously throughout. 
The interviewer asks, ‘Is this a performance?’ 

1978 One of us is Pretending. 8am on a particular morning. In the men’s toilet block at the Apex Caravan 
Park in Mildura. Five men stand in front of five mirrors. Each man shaves his face. The artist is one of these 
men. - Peter Tyndall, notes to the author. 

1978 There’s an Artist in the Public Gallery. Two occasions of sitting in the public gallery of the Mildura 
City Council meeting chambers, as reported in “Artist gets a verbal blast”, Sunraysia Daily, May 1978. 

1978 Mr Camerahead, presented at the La Trobe University Arts Festival; Daylesford New Year's Eve Parade; 
the 3rd Sydney Biennale 1979 including the ART MARCH; also at tram stops, freeways, busy intersections 
and country towns. ‘Instead of applauding ... “Click.Click.Click. Click.Click” ... So obvious, but still ... stand- 
ing there with a camera on my head surrounded by people taking photos of themselves ... afterwards they 
still ask What does it mean?’ - Peter Tyndall, notes to the author. 

1979 First Flight / Taking Sculpture to Sydney. Performance as a passenger carrying a sculpture. Involved 
travelling to Tullamarine Airport by bus, boarding the 10.30 am TAA Easter Thursday flight, flying to 
Sydney, disembarking in Sydney and travelling with friends to the inner Sydney. 

1979 Read all About it / Nothing Left to Read. Performed outside the front door of the Art Gallery of NSW 
on the occasion of the opening of the 3rd Sydney Biennale. ‘Mildura Report: Burning Issues angers artist’ 
The artist portrays a newspaper sales boy who has no books to sell, drawing attention to the burning of 400 
copies of the documentation of the 7th Mildura Sculpture Triennial by the Mildura City Council. - Peter 
Tyndall, notes to the author. 

1979 In Australia We Say ... But is it Art?, presented at the Preston Institute of Technology Performance 
Festival, Melbourne. ‘A view of the white history of Australia as dreamt by Capt Cook from the future; as 
seen by the Kookaburra (Kookaburra’s don't do art.) now, then and before. The Kookaburra’ view of the 
destruction of its own description paralleled by the destructions of Aborigine cultures by white colonizing. 
Why do the critics continue to say “At Botany Bay Captain Cook gave us cabaret rather than performance 
art?”- Peter Tyndall, notes to the author. 

1980 Invisible Music, an ensemble, Invisible Music activities included various performances by the groups; 
‘Use no Hooks; ‘Sample Only; ‘Somersaulting Consciences, “Lest We Forget’, “No Dogs Allowed, “The Ivan 
dRants, ‘Artcircus, ‘J.PSartre Band, at the Champion Hotel, The Crystal Ballroom, the 475 Club and the 


Peter Tyndall, Shovelling $..t / Raising the Standard, Adelaide Arts Festival, 1980. 
Photos from the artist 


Parameter Theatre. Other Invisible Music activities include tapes made as part of Invisible Music’s contribu- 
tion to the ‘(ANTI-MUSIC’ exhibition of audio cassettes at Art Projects Gallery, Melbourne, 1980. 

1980 Public Relations Images (The Slave Guitarist of the Art Cult), presented at Art Projects Gallery, 
Melbourne. ‘Modeling and posing with ritual objects. Pretending to an audience that is unseen and unknow- 
able’- Peter Tyndall, notes to the author. 

1980 $hovelling $..T / Raising the Standard, or What’s all This Crap About Protecting the Taxpayer? 
Performed at the Amphitheatre, Festival Centre during the Adelaide Arts Festival during the course ofa 9 to 
5 working day. A working day spent shoveling gravel onto the stage then back and forth all day and finally 
shoveling the gravel off the stage. Planting the Australian flag in each new heap as the other decaying heap 
collapses. Taped sounds vary the accent of each detail of the action. 

1980 Artcircus. The project was an experimental program for performance art in the community. Initiated 
by Tom McCullough as an adjunct to Pitspace exhibitions and activities, ARTCIRCUS is based in the School 
of Art and Design at Preston Institute of Technology, Bundoora. The first ARTCIRCUS was developed 
by Peter Tyndall, Mick Earls and David Hanna. All three members of ARTCIRCUS are also members of 
Invisible Music. ARTCIRCUS performances include the following: 

— Street Tapes. Invisible Music presents ... 1. Special messages. “No No Question Mark Yes Yes. 2. Extending 
Ambient Sounds. (Crowd noises.) Involved placing a tape recorder down side streets etc. and leaving it to 
play its message, sounds etc. to anyone passing by. Presented at various locations in Adelaide, March 24, 25 
and 26, 1980. 

— Drumming up a Crowd. (Logicians Draw Circles). Performed at the Rundle Mall, Adelaide, March 
26,1980. ‘Artcircus performed six different versions of the title Drumming up a Crowd. These performances 
usually took the form of very slow formation dancing based on a loosely chosen system of logic or aesthet- 
ics. For most of these performances we used photo masks of either crowds or unknown individuals, drums 
masked by crowd photos and cassettes of crowd noises. These were anti-climactic pieces able to be per- 
formed for any length of time, - Peter Tyndall, notes to the author. 

— Untitled. During April the artist had an exhibition at the Institute of Modern Art in Brisbane. ‘Ostensibly 
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Peter Tyndall, Art Circus, Drumming Up A Crowd, National Gallery of Victoria, Melbourne, 1980. 
Photos from the artist 


this was an exhibition of paintings but its naming (individual titles) and its presentation depended on the 
descriptions of other actions which took place in the community. April having 30 days I prepared 30 identi- 
cal paintings for this exhibition. These were stacked ready for hanging in one corner of the gallery. Each day 
one of them would be hung on the wall thus on the first day there was only one painting on show, by the 
fourteenth day there were fourteen paintings on show etc. Each painting was accompanied by a newspaper 
banner which read “Art News: Screaming Teens Mob Paintings”. The titles of each day’s painting were fixed 
by the newspaper headlines (Front page, TV, Sport, etc.) for that day. Thus, as an example, the title of the 
first painting was; A PERSON LOOKS AT A WORK OF ART. (PUPPET CULTURE FRAMING SYSTEM) 
SCREAMING TEENS MOB PAINTINGS. CAMBELL OUGHT TO QUIT: JOH ALL YOU WANTED TO 
KNOW ABOUT YOURSELE LANG ON CUP SIDE AGAINST BRISBANE? - Peter Tyndall, notes to the 
author. 

— In Australia We Say ... But is it Art? (Extended version.) Performed at the School of Art and Design, 
Preston Institute of Technology, Melbourne, in April 1980 

— Drumming up a Crowd. For those by invitation only and casual passers-by. ‘Art News : Screaming Teens 
Mob Paintings’ Performed outside the entrance of the National Gallery of Victoria on the occasion of the 
opening of the exhibition; ‘A Century of Modern Masters The Art Experience of the Decade’ 

— The J. P. Sartre Band (Live at the 475 Club). Performed in April at 475 Spencer St., Melbourne. ‘Just after 
the death of Sartre. Sartre is joined by Don Lane (and the boys and girls) and myself to sing, Goodbye Cruel 
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World I'm off to join the Circus. Throughout our song Prof. Max Charlesworth tells us of Sartre's struggle 
to align himself with the working class and of the significance of Sartre's writing and philosophy: - Peter 
Tyndall, notes to the author. 
— The Ivan D’Rants. Performed at the 475 Club, Melbourne, April 1980. (Plagiarism is necessary.) A punk- 
rock group goes through the motions. People form opinions. The police arrive. A plastic pig is slaughtered. 
— Drumming up a Crowd. (Making arcs.) (Art News: Screaming Teens Mob Paintings.) (For Family Groups 
In Queues.) Three versions of the performance presented outside the entrance of the National Gallery of 
Victoria. The queues being for ‘A Century of Modern Masters: The Art Experience of the Decade’ Other 
versions were; ‘Drumming up a crowd. (Making arcs.) (Art News: Screaming Teens Mob Paintings.) (For / 
with Top Chinese Political Diplomatic Mission.) Officials of the Chinese Diplomatic Mission had come to 
view the ‘Modern Masters. and, ‘Drumming up a crowd. (detail) (A Formation Dancing Re-construction re, 
‘Police Forces of Victoria Formation Dancing Art Group’ of 1978.) 
— Artcircus at the 475 Club - Drumming up a Crowd. ‘Wearing masks of crowds and unknown individu- 
als on the mask, the artists face the watching, listening crowd holding cassette players, with crowd noises 
et up to the microphones. Malcolm Muggeridge blares out; “The only guideline is the difference between 
good and evil”, an unknown womans affirmation. “I can be anything I want to be, I can be..’; an unknown 
man’s voice; “I will buy a better mattress.” Meanwhile beating a drum that is masked by a square of crowd. 
Performed at the 475 Club, Melbourne, April 1980. - Peter Tyndall, notes to the author. 

— Seven Songs. Public Private and Popular. The J. P. Sartre Band. (For Slave Guitar and Art Cult.) 
Performed from 9am to 5pm, May 8, 1980 on public transport during a journey to and from Pitspace Gallery 
and Collingwood, and at the Pitspace Gallery, Melbourne, the journey being part of the gallery perfor- 


mances. The performances at the gallery included 7 separate performances, each of which is made up of 


Peter Tyndall, Art Circus At The 475 Club - Drumming Up a Crowd, 475 Club, Melbourne, 1980. 


Photo from the artist 
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three separate performances: 

1. ‘Drumming Up A Crowd: A reconstruction using tapes and cardboard models. A small cutout performer 
faces a cutout crowd. Behind the performer plays an audio tape of a performance. Behind the crowd plays 
an audio tape of people shouting and cheering. 

2. ‘A Song’ Each of the seven songs is a tape recorded composition. Each is a mixture of non-academic phi- 
losophy eg; from League Teams with Jack Dyer, Lou Richards and Bob Davis; or from “Days of our Lives’ etc, 
set against a background of academic philosophical evaluation for eg. Prof. Charlesworth considering the 
significance of Sartre’s writings and philosophy. 

3. “The J. P. Sartre Band Live’ Singing and playing ‘Goodbye Cruel World I’m off to Join The Circus’ 

— The Beat. Performed from 9am to 5pm during a journey from Collingwood to Pitspace Gallery and back 
to Collingwood by bicycle on May 6th 1980.(Mick Earls, cyclist.) Leaving Collingwood at 9am The Beat (an 
electronic metronome) is carried through the streets to Bundoora and Pitspace Gallery. At Pitspace, “The 
Beat’ is placed inside a circle and amplified. The recorded sounds of the journey are played back along with 
The Beat. The Beat’s performance is noted, an ARTCIRCUS critic is on hand throughout the performance to 
review its progress. The Beat is returned to Collingwood by bicycle. 

— Ordinary Performances. A large number of specific ordinary performances performed in public during 
March to May 1980, including, 1. Reading a newspaper on a tram. 2. Reading a newspaper on a bus. 3. 
Listening to a cassette tape on a tram. 4. Going for a walk. 5. Watching the public Video in the City Square. 
— Look... Let’s Not Get Bogged Down... Hey, That Looks Great. (Sad but true, some people want us for our 
body alone. / Getting things clear.) Performed in May, 1980 in Melbourne. A performance out of frustration 
with the Melbourne Art community’s seemingly meagre intellectual hunger. A three hour performance with 
the artist walking the streets of central Melbourne hoping that people will enjoy seeing an interesting shirt. 
- Peter Tyndall, notes to the author. 

— The Collingwood Football Team vs The Kathali Theatre of Malabar. Presented at a residence in Langridge 
Street, Collingwood in May, 1980. “The performance involved reading an extract from Performance Art and 
Semiotics. by Paul McGillick, concerning the merits and mastery of the Kathali actors of Malador, while lis- 
tening to a radio broadcast of an Australian Rules Football game. Event recorded on audio cassette. ‘detail’ 
(Dot-matic ring performances.) A number of ARTCIRCUS dot-matic ring performances culled from news- 
papers. These performances were the result of a rigid application of a pre-set theory of circus. These perfor- 
mances included: 1. A dog running up a tree. 2. The Queen standing before a large crowd. 3. A man pointing 
to a rock fragment with an ancient script’ - Notes to the author. 

— Ripe for Significance. Recording actions, occurrences, performances etc. which appear to be ripe for sig- 
nificance. For eg, March 11, 1980. About 12.30pm outside the Melbourne GPO, two male pedestrians, both 
of whom appear to be blind, collide head on. 

— Performance Reconstructions. ‘(Simple actions, no obvious significance involved.) Reconstructing / re- 
performing simple actions as observed anywhere, anytime. A person is seen reading a small poster article 
about the possibility of PM Menzies reincarnation. The poster had been pasted to a light pole on a corner 
opposite St Patrick’s Cathedral near a large crucifixion shrine covered with flowers. A month later this 
observed action was approximately reconstructed’ - Peter Tyndall, notes to the author. 

— Great Leaders and Great Followers. (Follow the Leader.) A number of ARTCIRCUS performance recon- 
structions specifically designed for the Art Cult. ARTCIRCUS members performed many push-button per- 


formances as considered actions and as unconsidered reflex actions. These included; 


1. Turning on the TV. 

2. Changing channels on the TV. 

3. Turning the sound off on the TV. 

4. Turning off the TV. 

5. Turning on the Light. 

6. Turning off the Light. 

7. Turning on the Radio. 

8. Turning up the volume on the Radio. 

9. Pushing the button to open tram doors. 

10. Pushing the record button on the cassette. 
11. Pushing the type-writer key to make this full stop. - 
Peter Tyndall, June, 1980. Notes to the author. 


ARTISTS NOTES 

1989 ‘PERFORMANCE IN RELATION TO 
PERFORMANCE ART IS AN ADJECTIVE? - Peter 
Tyndall, notes to the author. 

1981 ‘ART IS AN ADJECTIVE?” - Peter Tyndall. 

1985 ‘In the place of My Performance as Your Object- 
for Scrutiny I am now concerned to concentrate focus 
on Our Looking ..’ - Peter Tyndall, notes to the author. 
1985 “To that end I now play the formal field with one 
name/title only; Detail: A Person Looks at a Work of Art 
/ Someone Looks at Something... - Peter Tyndall. 

1985 ‘I no longer do Performance Art: - Peter Tyndall, 


notes to the author. 


Peter Tyndall, Detail: A Person Looks at a Work of 
Art / Someone Looks at Something ..., 1984 
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Here is your share of 
my cultural dollar . 


VICTORIA 
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AT THE ORDINARY MEETING OF THE COUNCIL oF THe CITY OF 
MILIEMA «(THURS. 11TH MAY, 20TR) . ONE OF TH COUNCILLORS 
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PLEASE BRIWT YOUR SURCESTION BELOW 
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< 


Peter Tyndall, Here is Your Share of My 
Cultural Dollar, 1979. 
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THE UNKNOWN ARTIST 


The Unknown Artist was initially created as the result of a collaboration between the American conceptual 
art group Ant Farm, who were invited to Australia in 1976 by Victor Allen and Bob Perry, and members of 
the Sydney architecture student group, Chameleon. The trip was financed from funds donated by various 
Sydney educational institutions, students’ associations and the Australia Council for the Arts. Doug Michels, 
Curtis Schreier and Doug Hurr of Ant Farm stayed in Australia for several months undertaking a series of 
lectures at various colleges and universities. During that time Ant Farm also presented three art events that 
culminated in the creation of the Unknown Artist. After their departure from Australia, Victor Allen and 
Bob Perry continued the tradition of the Unknown Artist and performed numerous events. As ‘performance 
art, the events reached a far wider audience through the media than those who actually attended the event. 
The television head of the Unknown Artist reached its ‘true perfection’ when viewed on TV during the 


evening news. 


PERFORMANCE WORK 

ANTFARM MEDIA EVENTS 

1976 Motherhood Time Capsule, presented on Mothers Day, 9 May at the Art Gallery of NSW. Members of 
the public were invited to contribute objects typical of motherhood of 1976 to be interred in a time capsule 
consisting of a store dummy rendered pregnant by a transparent acrylic stomach until Mothers Day 2001. 
The capsule was offered to the Art Gallery for storage however the trustee’s decided not to accept it. 

1976 Car-Men, presented on 16 May at the base of the main steps to the Sydney Opera House. Twenty cars 
were arranged in a semicircle, each car monitored by a microphone and amplified through a large public 
address system before a crowd of 2000 people. The ‘opera’ was divided into three acts. Act 1 began with a 
command from the conductor Curtis Schreier, dressed in a kangaroo suit, for all the drivers to start their 
wind shield wipers. Each car was then commanded to honk their horn in time with the wipers when the 
conductor appeared in front of their car. Act 2 consisted of revving engines in time with a beat from the 
conductor. Act 3 required each driver to beat on their car bonnet with their hands to a rhythm directed by 


the conductor. 


Antfarm, Car-Men, Sydney Opera House, 1976. Photos from the artist 
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Antfarm, Car-Men, Sydney Opera House, 1976. Photo from the artist 


1976 Ned Telly and the Golden Spanner, presented in May as an exclusive media event for Channel 9’s ‘A 
Current Affair. Ant Farm directed a five minute event around the base of the Sydney Harbour Bridge where 
Ned Telly, the future-primitive image outlaw, was on a media mission to free Sydney from the death grip 
of an alien and uncontrolled technology. A huge golden spanner, the symbol of deconstruction, was placed 
on the nut of a major bolt supporting the arch of the Harbour Bridge. The television production dubbed 
creaking noises over images of the spanner turning and the bridge shaking and falling into the harbour. See 


chapter four for photo. 


UNKNOWN ARTIST EVENTS 

1976 Walk Into History, presented on 3 July at Anzac Parade, Canberra in front of the Canberra War 
Memorial to celebrate the American Bicentennial. The Unknown Artist spent 24 hours slowly walking along 
a 200 foot long “Time Zone’ (one foot per year), marked out by rope near the top of Anzac Parade. Upon 
reaching the end, at 12 noon on Sunday, the Unknown Artist stepped into a large tank filled with tomato 
sauce and presided over the cutting of an enormous cake six feet by three feet with the word Future written 
on the icing. After standing in the sauce for half an hour while the cake was consumed by the onlookers, the 
Unknown Artist emerged from the sauce and departed in a large Cadillac at the head of a long motorcade. 
1976 9 to 5 Statue, presented in June to celebrate the National Medibank strike. The Unknown Artist stood 
still on a box in Martin Plaza, Sydney for eight hours to illustrate that an artist can be both at work while on 
strike. 

1976 Telethon, presented outside the Sydney Opera House. The Unknown Artist sat on a lounge settee, 
shaded by a large umbrella, watching a closed circuit television image of himself for twenty-four hours. 
1976 Weight Watchers, presented in a gymnasium at the NSW Institute of Technology, Sydney to coincide 
with the forthcoming Olympic Games. The Unknown Artist lifted a barbell with a closed circuit television 


FLITE 


The Unknown Artist, Walk Into History, Canberra, 1976. Photo from the artist 


attached to each end of the barbell. The television monitors displayed the Unknown Artists’ actions in real 
time. After a few moments the TV barbells, weighing 200 lbs, crashed to the floor causing the sets to explode. 
1976 The Silent Majority Speaks on Behalf of the Unknown Artist, presented at the Domain in Sydney, a 
popular public speaking venue. The Unknown Artist stood on a soapbox in front of an irate crowd of 300 
people for half an hour without speaking. 

1976 The Aesthletic Torch, presented outside the Sydney Opera House. The Unknown Artist lit a human 
torch to celebrate the Olympic Games and symbolise the synthesis of art and sport, after a record breaking 
run from Luna Park on the northern shore of Sydney Harbour, across the bridge, to the Sydney Opera House 
on the southern shore. 

1976 The Unknown Artist Merely Reflects the Times, presented at the Art Gallery of NSW during the opening 
of the Sydney Biennale. The Unknown Artist met and shook hands with the Prime Minister Malcolm Fraser 
while the PM and his security guards were reflected in the Unknown Artists’ mirror-faced TV head. The 
image was featured in several major newspapers on 12 November, a year after replacing Gough Whitlam as 
Prime Minister of Australia. The arts community was still very hostile toward Malcolm Fraser. 

1977 Take It, presented on January 23rd at Dawes Point beneath the Sydney Harbour Bridge. The Unknown 
Artist, strapped to a large golden anchor attached to a large black ball symbolizing an 8 ball, was slowly 
lowered into the harbour by a large crane as a gesture to the future of art in Sydney. After complete immer- 
sion the Unknown Artist swam off undetected, to an unknown future. 

1978 Tele Vision, the Unknown Artist, transformed from white uniform to black, ran in the elections for 


Lord Mayor of Sydney. 


Authors note: The strength of the Unknown Artist lay in his/her anonymity. The identity of the person actu- 


ally performing the event was seen as irrelevant. 
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KEN UNSWORTH 


Ken Unsworth was born in Melbourne in 1931. He first studied art at the Melbourne Teachers College from 
1953 to 1955, then painting at the National Art School (East Sydney Technical College) from 1962 to 1964. 
The artist has exhibited sculpture in numerous solo and group exhibitions and in 1978 was selected to rep- 
resent Australia at the Venice Biennale. In 1985 he participated in the 13th Paris Biennale. He was awarded 
the Australian Creative Fellowship in 1989 and in 2008 the degree of Doctor of Visual Arts (honoris causa) 
by the University of Sydney, and the Emeritus Award Australia Council 2009. 


PERFORMANCE WORK 


1975 Five Secular Settings for Sculpture as Ritual and Burial Piece, presented at two performances at the 
Institute of Contemporary Art, Central Street, Sydney. “This consisted of what might be termed five sculp- 
tural moments or tableaux, each lasting one or two minutes and the ‘Burial Piece’ lasting approximately 
fifteen minutes. The gallery was divided in two by a curtain which opened to reveal each setting in which 
Unsworth employed his own body, always suspended in some way: 

i) He is suspended horizontally, several feet from the ground, by ropes and within a forest of ropes hanging 
from the ceiling. 

ii) He is tied hand and foot and suspended beneath a free-standing wooden grid. 

iii) He is bound hand and foot to a metal pole leant up against the wall - head upwards. 

iv) As with iii) only with head downwards. 

v) He is suspended (braced behind the ears) from two massive wooden beams which, with his head forming 
the apex, make up a triangle. 

For the ‘Burial Piece; Unsworth stood in a glass booth which was filled with sand, bag by bag, until he was 
completely buried. After about two minutes of total burial (during which the amplified heart beats which 
had accompanied the burial ceased) the glass was smashed for the corpse to be resurrect and the heart 
beat to resume. - Excerpt from an article, ‘Performance Works of Ken Unsworth’, by Paul McGillick, ICA 
Magazine, March 1978. 

1976 A Different Drummer, presented during the Biennale of Sydney, at the Art Gallery of NSW. “The per- 


Ken Unsworth, Five Secular Settings For Sculpture As Ritual and Burial Piece, Institute of Contemporary 
Art, Sydney, 1975. Settings 1 and 2. Photos by Tony McGillick & Robert Walker 
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Ken Unsworth, Five Secular Settings For Sculpture As Ritual and Burial Piece, Institute of 
Contemporary Art, Sydney, 1975. Settings 3,4, Burial Piece and 5. Photos by Tony McGillick 


formance is set in a sterile white room. Diagonally across the room stands a heavy, wooden beam supported 
by two wooden pillars. Unsworth, dressed in white, stands at one end of the beam holding a mechanical doll. 
In the foreground, a mechanical drummer doll begins to rap out a tattoo on his drum. The doll is placed 
on the beam and crawls with painful slowness to the end before falling off to the floor and lying there to 
the amplified wails of a baby. High on the opposite wall, a silhouetted figure nods its head. Unsworth walks 
around the beam to pick up the fallen doll, (the drummer, having paused in his tattoo, turns to watch), walks 
back and then begins the cycle once again by placing the doll on the beam’ - ‘Performance Works of Ken 
Unsworth, by Paul McGillick, ICA Magazine, March 1978. 
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Ken Unsworth, A Different Drummer, Biennale of Sydney, AGNSW, 1976. 

Photos by Lynette Silverman 
1977 Face to Face, presented at the Institute of Contemporary Art, Central Street, Sydney. “The action of the 
seven settings, lasting approximately 45 minutes, is briefly as follows: 
i) A huge, raised beam. Hanging upside down from the beam at one end is a cocooned figure. The figure 
stirs, becomes more agitated and finally cuts itself free. It then begins a strutting progress along the beam, 
interrupted by absurd muscle-man poses. The figure disappears into darkness at the other end of the beam. 
ii) After some violent rapping noises, the figure emerges from behind a black screen in the middle of the 
performance area. Pursued by its own shadow, the figure circles the area. 
iii) The figure pulls a cord to light a single, naked bulb hanging from the ceiling. Immediately we hear the 
ticking of a clock. Small wooden blocks are picked up and hurled from one side of the area to the other. Light 
extinguished; darkness; violent noises. Light and clock again. The figure appearance is altered by the addi- 
tion of a patently false beard. On the white wall he draws the outline of his hand and then hammers a nail 
into the centre of the image. Light off; sounds of a milling crowd. Light and clock. The appearance is again 
altered to seem aged by the addition of a rubber skull cap. The figure moves from one side of the gallery to 


the other, slapping the walls as he goes. Light off; sounds of an eerie, empty space. Light is switched on again. 


Ken Unsworth, Face to Face, Institute of Contemporary Art, Sydney, 1977. Settings 1 & 3. 
Photos by Robert Walker 
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This time no ticking. Hesitantly, the figure moves a few paces away from the light cord, before returning 
quickly to extinguish the light a final time. 

iv) On the right hand side of the performance area stands a large plate glass window. Some feet behind the 
window stands a table and in between the two hangs a single, unshaded light. When the light comes on, the 
figure is bending over the table winding up what transpires to be a music box. Wearing thick-lensed glasses, 
the figure approaches the window and peers myopically out at the audience. The figure then proceeds to 
paint the window black, interrupted regularly by having to rewind the music-box and each time removing 
an article of clothing. This continues until the window is completely blacked out. 


v) The figure, inert and lit only by a tight spotlight, hangs upside down from the ceiling. His hair is ruffled 


Ken Unsworth, Face to Face, Institute of Contemporary Art, Sydney, 1977. Settings 4, 5, 6 & 7. 
Photos by Robert Walker 
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by a light breeze. Sound effects of scuttling and rustling. Abruptly the figure lashes out with a rod he has 
been holding, threshing the floor about him. This sequence is repeated several times before the spot fades. 
vi) The figure is seated on a chair, back-lit by a spotlight. A women’s voice begins a recitation of poems by 
James Masson Gunn in a monotone. The figure begins to jerk violently in the chair. The sequence is repeated 
several times until the figure’s action becomes so violent that he falls from the chair to the sound of breaking 
glass. 

vii) Against the rear wall of the gallery the figure is stretched out horizontally, supported by a host of dowling 
sticks and face to the wall. The figure is coated with ashes. Over the speakers a cracked “Sprechstimme” 
sings Are You Lonesome Tonight? Lights fade with the conclusion of the song’ - ‘Performance Works of Ken 
Unsworth, by Paul McGillick, ICA Magazine, March 1978. 

1978 Gunfire, presented at the Art Gallery of New South Wales as an animated performance. ‘In a closed 
darkened room, four elements function in turn, in a continuous cycle. The video monitor shows a brief 
action which because of its dangerous nature was enacted and filmed in real time in my studio. On comple- 
tion it switches off and the darkness is then penetrated with a shaft of light at the first of three animated/ 
sound installations. First the talking heads, speaking in and out of phase, triggered by the loud report of 
a gun. Second, the heads in the sand mound with a low babble of voices again interrupted by a gunshot. 
The third, a cremation piece is lit simultaneously as a gunshot is heard, followed by four brief cries from 
the moving mouth of the middle head. The cycle begins as once again the TV monitor switches on’ - Ken 


Unsworth, notes to the author. 


Ken Unsworth, Gunfire, Art Gallery of NSW, Sydney, 1978. Photos by Robert Walker 


1982 Rhythms of Childhood, from the series Memories of Childhood, 1980-1982. First presented at the 
Fourth Biennale of Sydney, 1982 then at D’un Autre Continent, Musie d’Art Moderne, Paris. “Rhythyms of 
Childhood is an installation. It consists of a small room, in the centre of which is suspended a black, mild 
steel cone shaped object. A light shines from within the cone onto the floor resulting in an illuminated 
circle which is the only source of light in the room. In the centre of this circle, a rubber ball unceasingly 
bounces up and down, on the perimeter lies a broken rag doll. Behind, in a corner to the left, sits a masked 
figure (the artist), motionless and dressed in white. All the time, accompanying this tableau, is the sound 
of a child laughing almost hysterically and the slow movement of the Mahler Fourth Symphony. The domi- 
nant sound however, is that of the relentlessly bouncing rubber ball. This is not a happy place. The viewer's 
curiosity is aroused and a number of questions spring to mind. What is happening, or what has happened 


in this room? What is this unhappiness? The installation contains clues that suggest answers to these ques- 


tions. At the same time it contains an ambiguity that 
leaves the questions unanswered - or unanswerable. 
Perceptual experience of Rhythyms of Childhood is 
restricted. The room is viewed from one side, fron- 
tally, it cannot be entered, or explored by shifting 
viewpoints. But the artist has used the elements of 
sound, movement and light to provide the viewer 
with a conceptual framework, within which exists 
considerable freedom. Ambiguity in the work is 


increased by its formal simplicity. For example, the 


masked figure, like the anonymous character in a 


Friedrich landscape, could be anyone. His lack of Ken Unsworth, Rhythyms of Childhood, 
Biennale of Sydney, AGNSW, 1982. 


distinct physical features and his immobility gives 
Photo by Bernice Murphy 


the viewer an opportunity to answer questions 
about the role of this figure in this work, with little possibility of being contradicted. The viewer is free to 
identify with this figure. The installation is a container into which the viewer can pour his or her ideas. 
But all containers have limits. The ideas, identifications or responses of the viewer are bounded by more 
basic concerns of the artist. Friedrich, through his work, expressed his feelings about the natural world, 
Ken Unsworth wishes to communicate a number of observations about ‘the human condition or human 
conduct. The element of ambiguity in his work serves to make these observations more accessible’? - From 
an article by Jonathan Watkins, ‘Interview with Ken Unsworth; Art and Australia, vol 20, Autumn, 1982. 
2009 A Ringing Glass (Rilke), presented as a performance installation, Cockatoo Island, Sydney Harbour. 
Designed as a tribute to the artist’s late wife, pianist Elisabeth Volodarsky, whom Unsworth provided prin- 
ciple care during her extended illness. Unsworth transformed the turbine hall into a grand ballroom where 
he held a lavish banquet with an orchestra and ballroom dancing. The artist also created four large installa- 
tions, including a room full of suspended toy grand pianos. 

2010 The House of Blue Leaves, presented as an installation and collaborative performance at the Art 
Gallery of NSW, Sydney. Four dancers of the Australian Dance Artists incorporate the artist's sculpture and 
installation work with movement, accompanied by a score composed by Jonathan Cooper and performed 
by cabaret artist Natalie Gamsu, a counter-tenor and some boy sopranos 

2011 As I Crossed the Bridge of Dreams, presented as an installation and collaborate performance with 
Australian Dance Artists: Susan Barling, Anca Frankenhaeuser, Patrick Harding-Irmer, Ross Philip and 
Norman Hall. Two private performances for an invited audience, Cockatoo Island, Sydney Harbour. 

2013 Soiree Sforza, a collaborative performance installation presented at the artist’s studio, Alexandria, 
NSW, with composer Jonathan Cooper, The Song Company and the Australian Dance Artists (ADA): Anca 
Frankenhaeuser, Patrick Harding-Irmer, Susan Barling and Ross Philip. 

2014 The Arrangement, a collaborative performance installation presented at the artist’s studio, Alexandria, 
NSW, with composer Jonathan Cooper, The Song Company and the Australian Dance Artists (ADA): Anca 
Frankenhaeuser, Patrick Harding-Irmer, Susan Barling and Ross Philip. 

2015 Departures, presented at the artist’s studio, Alexandria, NSW. Departures celebrated the 10th cre- 
ative performance collaboration between Ken Unsworth and Anca Frankenhauser, Susan Barling, Patrick 


Harding Irmer and Ross Philip, who are the Australian Dance Artists, with composer Jonathan Cooper. 
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Ken Unsworth, Soiree Sforza, Alexandria, Sydney, 2013. Scenes from Inner Life & End of Day. 
Photos by Eamonn McLoughlin 


EXCERPTS FROM CATALOGUE NOTES 

Ina recent interview Ken Unsworth discussed his feelings about the relationship between humanity and the 
world it inhabits. “Basically, I think we are not honest with ourselves; we grow up with this idea that we are 
different from anything else that is living; perhaps if we realise that we are no more important than the leaf 
that falls, that we are as much a natural part of existence as any other creature and we share the same fate and 


go back into the generative process - then we might be able to take hold of our existence and make it more 


workable; I do not believe that there is an afterlife, but at the same time existence can be painful for many of 
us, for despite the agony of living, of trying to overcome the difficulties, in spite of all the struggles, you finish 
as nothing’ —- Ken Unsworth, The First Australian Sculpture Triennial catalogue, 1981. 

‘Our universe is chaotic, indifferent and callous. Our existence is an accident. In Rythyms of Childhood, the 
ball bounces and continues to bounce, despite the child’s hysteria. This extreme emotion and the tragedy in 
the music do not disturb the room. A man sits motionless in the corner. A doll lies on the floor. Was it left 
by the child that we hear, but cannot see? Where has the child gone? Was the man once the child? Is the man 
the perpetrator or the passive observer? The bouncing ball, a child’s plaything is like a heartbeat of the child, 
of the man - the passage of time? These questions, this ambiguity, make the installation more uncomfortable. 
The viewer is confronted by a set of elements that must be imaginatively combined, in some way, to make 
sense. The viewer is left to make up a story - out of the characters, objects and ideas that have been provided 
by the artist.” From an article by Jonathan Watkins, ‘Interview with Ken Unsworth, Art and Australia, vol 
20, Autumn, 1982. 


Ken Unsworth, The Arrangement, Alexandria, Sydney, 2014. Photo by Eamonn McLoughlin 


DON WALTERS 


Don Walters was born in Victoria in 1950. From 1966 to 1970 he studied sculpture at the Gordon Institute 
of Technology, Geelong. The artist has exhibited sculpture in numerous group exhibitions including the 5th, 
6th and 7th Mildura Sculpture Triennials. 


PERFORMANCE WORK 


“The following is a fairly complete list of performances produced since 1975. In some cases the description 
‘performance’ is misleading. Most works are really situations; just devices for making a personal contact 
with the gallery visitor - they are not scripted and the time involved is very arbitrary’ - Don Walters, notes 
to the author. 

1975 Le Dejeuner Sur La Plancher, performed at the Gryphon Gallery, Melbourne, with Liz Honybun. Five 
separate performance / situations over five days. Visitors were asked to view each day’s pieces and gauge 
whether (the artist’s) personalities (and their responses) change according to the daily situation. 

1977 Fishing For Ideas, performed at the Melbourne University Gallery and at the 7th Mildura Sculpture 
Triennial 1978. Ideas for sculpture were sought by fishing for ideas from scaffolding in the gallery. 

1977 Win a Walters, presented at the Melbourne University Gallery. A simple game conducted by the artist 
in the gallery, the prize, a Walters sculpture. 


Seereie. ft 
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Don Walters & Liz Honybun, Le Dejeuner Sur La Plancher, Gryphon Gallery, Melbourne, 1975. 
Photo from Don Walters 
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1977 Mr X, performed at the Ewing Gallery, Melbourne. The artist wore a hood and after a brief conversa- 
tion, visitors were invited to draw what they thought the artist’s appearance was like under the hood. 

1977 Games, presented at the Gryphon Gallery, Melbourne, with Paul Shillier and Liz Honybun. Games 
such as table tennis, darts and snooker were played with the visitors in the gallery. 

1977 1,2 and 3, presented at the Gryphon Gallery, Melbourne, with Paul Shillier and Liz Honybun. 

1978 100 Objects from The Life and Times of Mr X, presented at the Sculpture Centre, Sydney. Within the 
context of an exhibition of objects related to Mr X; the 100th object was Mr X who acted in no particular way. 
1978 Mr X, presented at the Act 1 Performance Festival, Australian National University Arts Centre, 
Canberra. Mr X presented a biography and objects related to himself as Mr X. 

1980 The Making and Breaking of Donald Walters, performed at Watters Gallery, Sydney. Twenty-nine 
bottles were collected from gutters and alleys close to the gallery. These were arranged then smashed against 
a constructed brick wall. 

1980 Breaking Bottles, presented at the Experimental Art Foundation, Adelaide. Two bags of bottles were 


collected at a party on the night prior to the piece. These were arranged then smashed against an interior 


gallery wall. 
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Don Walters, (left) Games, Gryphon Gallery, 1977. (right) Mr X, Ewing Gallery, Melbourne, 1977. 
Photo from Don Walters 
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ARTHUR WICKS 


Arthur Wicks was born in Sydney in 1937. He first studied for a Bachelor of Science Degree and a Diploma 
of Education at Sydney University in 1959. Wicks then studied for a Bachelor of Arts at the Australian 
National University in 1964. The artist has exhibited sculptures, prints and video tapes in numerous solo and 


group exhibitions in Australia, New Zealand, USA and Europe. 


SELECTED PERRORMANCE WORK 

1975-78 Sand Memories, presented at the Experimental Art Foundation, Adelaide; the Pratt Graphic 
Centre, Manhattan, New York; and as a video tape at the Act I Exhibition of Performance and Participatory 
Art, Canberra, and the Video Australia exhibition, Venice Bienalle, 1980. “Sand Memories began as a private 
exploration of some dunes on the south coast of New South Wales. I photographed them twice a year over 
four years. I felt that I had to come to terms with the changes that I was witnessing - more than just the 
observed effects of rain, wind and heat on the sand particles. My activities on the sand dunes developed. 
I buried, at one point in time, earlier photographs taken of the dunes. Over a period of several years these 
photographs reappeared, totally transformed by the dunes themselves. They had digested their own history. 
From this the performance Sand Memories at Durras emerged. On the gallery floor, ritual activities were 
developed using sand, water and the photos of the dunes. This took place around a large canvas on which 
sand had been glued. Simultaneously, there was shown a pre-taped video of the photographs being buried in 
these sand dunes. While in New York in 1977, I had the idea of transposing my ideas and sentiments from 
Sand Memories at Durras onto an intersection of that city. It was as if that metropolis, with all the com- 
mercial, social agglomerate associated with it, had sprung from the sand. I wanted to reverse the process; to 
excavate back to its foundations. In practical terms this had to be done through a process of the imagination 
— within mental space. From this came the performance Sand Memories at Durras at Broome St? - Arthur 
Wicks, notes to the author. 

1976-77 Systems Feedback, presented at the Tin Sheds, Sydney University in 1976, and Abraxis Gallery, 
Canberra, 1977. 

1978 Canberra Lesson, a performance and installation presented during the Act I performance exhibi- 
tion, Canberra. “My initial response to exhibiting at Canberra in November was to resort to using a work 
that I was entirely familiar with; SOMETHING ALREADY TESTED AND PROVED. But the lessons from 
Canberra dont allow us to take things for granted so easily. Why not develop a sealed space in which certain 
pieces of information (like fragments from the Australian Constitution) are LEARNED BY HEART. Like the 
old lessons. A dialogue would be set up with other voices taunting, repeating, reminding as the lesson pro- 


ceeds. The only access to the work would be through peep-holes in the partitions. Eyes would be watching as 


Arthur Wicks, Sand Memories, Pratt Graphic Centre, New York, 1975. Photos by Quince Seldon 
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Arthur Wicks, ...Against The Tide..., Riverina CAE, Wagga Wagga, 1980. Photos from the artist 


I make my mistakes, repeat my lines, slowly learning them. My anxiety would show through, my fumblings, 
my errors; this would become.... THE CANBERRA LESSON. From this performance the 17 minute video- 
tape, THINK TANK was made: - Arthur Wicks, notes to the author. 

1980-82 ...Against the Tide..., (part one) presented at the Riverina College of Advanced Education, Wagga 
Wagga; the Sculpture Centre, Sydney; and the New England Regional Gallery, Armidale, 1982. ‘Following 
on from the Sand Memories investigation: What is my role (or anyone’s role) in such activities — observer or 
manipulator? I had the idea of constructing a large X (with all the significance that such a shape carries with 
it) from saplings and also from dressed timber from trees within the NSW south coast area (as at Durras); 
transposing one of these into a trench in tidal sand where my own body (strapped to the X) can measure 
the tidal flow. The sand particles between high and low tide experience this change with regular frequency. 
It seems a natural corollary from Sand Memories for my body to associate directly with these memories. In 
the gallery a similar X (from dressed timber) is used to explore, in a series of actions, the connotations of the 
X shape, which are considered in turn (and then rejected). In a sense this parallels the progressive cleaning 
by the tide as it flows into the tidal trench. The cultural links that I have with the past can be severed and a 
new understanding of my world can be made in the presence of the grains of sand surrounding my body. 
This process implies a violent severing from the past and reconciliation with the present’ - Arthur Wicks, 
notes to the author. 

1980 ...Measuring Stick..., performed at Durras Beach, NSW in February, then at Glenelg Beach in March 


during the Experimental Art Foundation Performance Week in collaboration with the Adelaide Festival of 


Arts, Adelaide. “The body as a tidal measuring stick measuring the individual’s displacement of water (for 


Arthur Wicks, ... Measuring Stick..., Glenelg Beach, Adelaide, 1980. Photos by Nick Day 
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Archimedes)? - Arthur Wicks, notes to the author. 

1980 Equinox 80, an installation and performance 
presented during the September equinox at Durras 
Beach, NSW. Part of a global collaboration organ- 
ised by Pierre Restany, Bernard Huin, Fred Forest 
and Guy Lozach. Assisted by a visual arts board 
grant. The combined works were shown as vid- 


eotapes at the Georges Pomipdou, Paris in 1981. 


‘General description: It constitutes an artistic event 
Arthur Wicks, Equinox 80, Durras Beach, NSW, 


taking pl ithin the time- ti f 
aking place within the time-space continuum of a 1980, Phote temahe aris 


natural phenomenon; the tide. All around the globe, 

the equinoxes are moments of maximum amplitude, of the greatest variation between low and high tide. To 
verify this phenomenon, we have chosen several geographic areas in France, Australia, Argentina, the USA 
(California), and Japan. We are asking an artist from each of these five countries to make a video recording 
of this equinoxial phenomenon in the form of an original work or act at the geographical location of his 
choice. - Pierre Restany. 

‘A series of conical structures made from sand-bags whose heights will rise just above high tide level. 
Beginning at low tide, to work my way methodically from structure to structure along a narrow plank, 
till dry land is reached; to safety and comfort. On my journey I can take refuge and rest within the conical 
structures. But the space through which I am moving is not friendly; the conical refuges are blow-holes 
and the sea is combustible. In this situation the voices of the sea come through very strongly. The work was 
constructed and the performance presented on the beach at North Durras on Thursday 25th of September; 
commencing at low tide at 3.05pm (0.0 metre) and ended at high tide at 9.10pm (1.8 metres)? - Arthur 
Wicks, notes to the author. 

1981 The Boatman, presented at the First Australian Sculpture Triennial, Melbourne. ‘For The Boatman I 


constructed a single, large conic structure, using 120 sand bags. This was situated in the middle of a small 


Arthur Wicks, The Boatman, First Australian Sculpture Triennial, 1981. Photo by Neil Howe 
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lake in the grounds of one of the participating institutions. The bags were filled at the shore, rowed to the 
centre and carefully stacked onto a submerged platform until the height above water was approximately 7 
feet. A small entrance was built into the side of the structure so that individual participants could enter the 
hollow interior. I was responsible for rowing each person to the structure and leaving them there till they 
were ready to return or till I was ready to collect them and return them to the shore. Rarely did these times 
coincide. I was dressed in a dark blue second-hand suit complete with hat, diving mask and snorkel. Speech 
was very limited (“Can you tell me what this is all about or are you incommunicado?” A vague nod in reply, 
difficult to distinguish from the rowing action. “What! Am I to crawl in through there?” Another vague nod 
as the boat is drawn flat against the entrance of the structure and held firm until the person has decided to 
climb in). A non-verbal dialogue developed between myself as the boatman and my passenger. Sometimes 
this was positive, other times negative’ - Arthur Wicks, excerpt from Live Art, 1984. 

1981 Solstice Project, the first part of this project was planned for the Art Gallery of NSW but later can- 
celled. ‘I will be living on the roof of the Art Gallery of NSW between noon 20 June and noon 21 June to 
witness and record the winter solstice, using landmarks in the Sydney area’ - Arthur Wicks, from the poster 
advertising the event. 

1981 San Andreas Project, a series of six installations and actions presented at six points along the San 
Andreas Fault in California, USA “The San Andreas fault line represents the junction of two tectonic 
plates on the earth's surface. One is the Pacific plate moving roughly in a northern direction; the other, the 
American plate moving roughly in a southern direction. The San Andreas stretches the length of California, 
from Mexico in the south, along the West Coast and across the Pacific Ocean to Japan. In California the 
San Andreas is responsible for the dislocation of the rock and mountain masses in its path. Over a period of 
nearly a month from 26 November to 21 December 1981, we travelled along the fault line in California from 
Salton Sea in the south to Point Reyes in the north, a distance of 500 miles. A series of six installations and 
actions were made during this period. Each of the works reflects the frailty of human presence in contrast to 
the potential power of the earth’s plates. 

1. At Salton Sea, 130 miles S.E. of Los Angeles, the San Andreas is forming new mountains from the old sea 
bed. These clay mountains contain drainage systems of tunnels through their interior. One of these tunnels 
became my refuge from the harshness of the low desert. 

2. San Bernardino, 75 miles N.W. of Salton Sea. I made an installation across one of the scarps in the earth- 
quake zone; on a new development in the foothills of the San Bernardino mountains. 

3. Cholame, 75 miles west of Bakersfield. The San Andreas has caused some slippage of the land along the 
fault zone. My body became a buffer between the two plates. 


4. Hollister, 80 miles S.E. of San Francisco. Here a winery has been built across the San Andreas. I made a 


Arthur Wicks, San Andreas Project, California, 1981. Photos from the artist 
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chalk drawing on the fractured walls. 

5. Mussel Point, 10 miles south of San Francisco on the coast. My body is fractured by a rock seam of the San 
Andreas as it dips under the sand into the Pacific Ocean; land/land and land/ water. 

6. Point Reyes, 30 miles north of San Francisco is the most northerly land location of the San Andreas and 
the epicentre of the 1906 San Francisco earthquake. On the ‘Earthquake Trail’ I located my body directly 
along the rift created by the fault zone’ - Arthur Wicks, notes to the author. 

1982 Checkpoint Rohrdorf, presented at Rohrdorf, West Germany. “This action took place in the Bavarian 
village of Rohrdorf, 80km south-east of Munich. It was sited on the intersection at the centre of the village. 
One of the roads from the intersection leads directly onto the Autobahn into Austria, the border of which 
is only a few kilometers away. The work began by laying a sheet of heavy paper, one metre square at the 
centre of this intersection. I then sprinkled this paper with water and plaster. I positioned myself on a chair 
by the side of the road acting as a guard over the paper. During this period I gradually encased myself with 
wet plaster bandages and plaster until I was entirely covered with plaster and as white as the paper on the 
roadway. In the meantime, the traffic (which was relatively heavy) was squashing the paper and spreading 
the plaster in all directions. A small crowd of curious onlookers gathered and I was told later that there 


was a lively dialogue concerning the event and its possible meaning. People also came out onto the balcony 


Arthur Wicks, Checkpoint Rohrdorf, Rohrdorf, West Germany, 1982. Photos from Margit Jacobi 


of the Gasthof opposite to see what was happening. The Burgermeister drove past twice but there was no 
interference in the work. By coincidence, on that same day, road work was being done on one arm of the 
intersection and traffic was being diverted through one of the other roads of the intersection. In an odd 
way my work was caught up (in the minds of some of the onlookers) as part of the road repairing activity. 
Contributing to this was the fact that I was wearing a workman’s protective helmut. After about three hours, 
the paper on the intersection was becoming dry. I left my guard’s chair, rolled the paper up from the roadway 
and carried it away with me. This action was sponsored by Hannes Clerico and photographed by Margit 
Jacobi from Rohrdorf/Rosenheim.? - Arthur Wicks, notes to the author. 


1983 Sonnenwende (Solstice) June 83, presented in Hamburg, West Germany and at the Bethanien 
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Kunstlerhaus, Berlin. ‘In Hamburg I lived for 24 
hours on the roof of the Kunstverein between 
midday Tuesday 21st June and midday Wednesday 
22nd June. During this period I witnessed and 
recorded the summer solstice. On the 26th June 
between 4.30pm and 9pm I made an action in Berlin 
for the solstice. I had prepared an installation of 
three tents in one of the rooms of the Kunstlerhaus 


Bethanien. One of the tents was sited on the floor, 


th the wall, and the third on the ceiling. O 
peers regen emerges ene peter at Arthur Wicks, Sonnenwende June 83, 


Kunstverein, Hamburg, 1983. 
ritual actions relating myself to the sun’s movement. Photo from the artist 


the roof, I erected a fourth tent and made several 


These gestures and the Berlin skyline were relayed 
by closed circuit to a video monitor below, in the installation. The monitor was situated on the floor. A film 
projector beamed a film loop through a hole in the tent on the floor and the image was projected onto a 
transparent stone inside’ - Arthur Wicks, notes to the author. 

1983 Sonnenweg (Sol’s Path) Action, presented at the Kampnagel Fabrik, Hamburg, West Germany. ‘An 
action developed from the Sonnenwende (Solstice) project. A spotlight, instead of the sun and as a light 
to hunt me down; slides showing a global image slowly being formed and then disintegrating in repeated 
cycles; a super 8 image projected through a transparent stone and onto the slide images, like the corona of 
the sun; a sound track using synthesized machine sounds warring with cricket sounds from the earth and 
later a synthesized metallic ‘hornet’ sound belonging to the air; video using the old Kampnagel Fabrick (an 
old fork-lift factory) as the space for my confrontation with technology and its culture; with myself hiding 
in the tent and emerging dressed in a suit; being hunted by the spotlight; hiding in the space and behind 
the audience; at times moving very quickly through 
the space; slowly stripping off my clothes while 
chanting the days of the week in different European 
languages; redressing and returning to the tent. - 
Arthur Wicks, notes to the author. 

1983 Waiting For Christopher Columbus, per- 
formed at Almada, Portugal, for the Alternativa 3 
Performance Festival, Portugal ‘An action performed 
on the bank of the Tejo River at Almada, across 
from Lisbon and just above the Tagus Bridge, on the 
25th July, 1983. Over several days I had constructed 


an earthen cone about 1.5m high and loaded with 


wood for firing, with the help of the local Portuguese 
people. The action began at 8.30pm; at dusk. Naked, 


I smeared my body with clay from the earth cone Me = 
and then lit the fire in the cone. Within minutes it ae Cw 
was blazing fiercely. I crouched among the green 
Arthur Wicks, Waiting for Christopher Columbus, 


rocks and occasionally fed the fire with more wood. Ainictles, Portugal: 1969: (Photo irom dhe cHtist 
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Arthur Wicks, Survival Boat for the 21st Century, Melbourne, 1985. Photo from the artist 


After about 20 minutes I washed the clay off in the Tejo and quickly dressed into a suit. In the meantime 
my friend Carlos Sarti, who had been quietly waiting, prepared a table with a cloth, wine and glasses and 
two chairs. I then joined him and we sat in silence, filling each other's glass with wine, lighting each others 
cigarette and occasionally waving and beckoning to nearby ships and boats. We were waiting for the return 
of Christopher Colombus; caught in a time and space between the Old World and the New. Colombus never 
did arrive and at nightfall we got up from the table and quietly left the space’ - Arthur Wicks, notes to the 
author. 

1983 Im Theatre, 24 hours of performance presented in the Hebbel Theatre, Berlin. 

1984 Interview, presented at the Technical University, Berlin, organised by Wolf Kahlen; and at Anzart, 
Auckland, 1985. 

1985 Survival Boat for the 21°" Century, presented at Perspecta 85, Sydney; and at Sculpture 85, Melbourne. 
The artist rowed a mechanical boat on wheels in various street locations, for example on the tram tracks 
down Swanston St, Melbourne. 

1987-89 Solstice Voyeur’s Observatory, the artist observed the solstice operating a mechanical helicopter 
at various locations. The ‘helicopter’ was initially designed as a contribution to the exhibition Site Specific 
City, 1987 organised by the Canberra Contemporary Art Space. From there the helicopter was exhibited in 
various other venues and used in various performance situations eg, Woop Woop, National Performance 
Event (Adelaide), 1987. 

1988 Volcanoes e& Other Primal Events, presented at The Quarry: An Archeology, organised by David 


Hansen, Mt Gambier. Within an installation in an old lime quarry comprising of two large pyramid chim- 
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Arthur Wicks, Solstice Voyeur’s Observatory, Canberra War Memorial, 1987. Photo from the artist 


neys constructed about the lime kiln, the artist, wearing a suit and a mud mask face ignited a volcano like 
fire in the kiln chimneys. A pre-recorded, paranoid Armageddon monologue played from a hidden cassette 
and speaker in the artist’s pocket and amplified by a bull horn. Two attending fire trucks with flashing lights 
added to the pyro-technic spectacle. 

1990 The Battlefield, presented in the Assembly Hall at the Australian Defence Force Academy, Canberra. 
The artist arrived in a mechanical armoured car. A performed war game between a Western and Arab 
warrior was narrated by the artist, the event predated the first gulf war by 6 months. 

1990-92 The Peace Car Through Europe, presented in various locations in Hoorn, Holland and Berlin. ‘On 
the 18th October, nearly a year after the Berlin Wall fell down, the Peace Car of Arthur Wicks rolled from 


Arthur Wicks, Volcanoes & Other Primal Events, Mt Gambier, 1988. Photos from the artist 
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Arthur Wicks, The Peace Car Through Europe, (left to right) Crossing the Vijzelstraat, Amsterdam. 


Photo Caitlin Hulscher. Traversing the “death strip” along the old Potsdamerplatz. Photo Uwe Arens 


Potsdamer Platz to the Brandenburger Tor. At that point of time Potsdamer Platz was still devastated land, 
overtaken by the historic events of the previous months. But still it seemed to belong to a different time. Of 
this period only relics now exist: a hill under which supposedly lies the Fuhrerbunker of Adolf Hitler: roads 
which are reminders that Berlin was the liveliest place in Europe in the twenties. In this specific location 
moves a contraption which in its own way is out of time. But it is imprinted with this history’ - At the Edge 
of Time by Thomas Wulffen, Berlin. 

1992 The Trilogy, presented at The Performance Space, Sydney as part of The Sydney Bienniale. A combina- 
tion of the theatrical performances; The Battlefield; The Interval; and Auto da Fe. 

1994 Free Fall: Slow Motion, presented at Ivan Dougherty Gallery, Sydney for the exhibition 25 Years of 
Performance Art in Australia. A performance involving a large wheeled rocking chair. 

1995 Spoken Under Duress, presented at the National Sculpture Forum, National Gallery of Australia, 
Canberra. A performance work that linked the artist’s interactive website On War and Peace: a Virtual 
Encounter, with live performance. 

1996 Moments of Inertia: Friction, presented at the Queen St mall each morning over the week, and then 
occupied a space at the old Boggo Rd Gaol each afternoon of that week for the Brisbane Festival. The artist, 
wearing a latex mask and a suit, encaged within his machine self propelled it to the performance space to the 
amplified sounds of its mechanical operation. On arrival at its destination, the artist removed its wheels and 
it transformed into a somnambulistic rocking chair upon which he then rocked. 

1997-2002 The artist creates a series of humanoids from casts of the artist's body that evolve to become 


surrogate performers in motorized and interactive machine sculptures. Over various ‘performances’ these 


Arthur Wicks, Moments of Inertia: Friction, Queen Street Shopping Mall and Boggo Road Gaol, 
Brisbane Festival, 1996. Photos from the artist 
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machines develop into fully articulated replicates, as a substitute for the physical presence of the human 


performer. 


EXCERPTS FROM CATALOGUE NOTES AND REVIEWS 

1977 SYSTEMS FEEDBACK. Text of the audio component of the work repeated 9 times. At the end of the 
first playing another copy started playing but out of phase with the other. Gradually a third and then a fourth 
copy joined the chorus. ‘In this work I am wanting to take a segment of time and isolate it. Having identi- 
fied it, I then intend to subject it to a number of transformations and continually feed these transformations 
back through the technical media that you see here. The transformations on the isolated segment of time are 
in fact the means by which the media observes and processes the same observations. The isolated segment 
of time occupies approximately 1.5 minutes and the total piece becomes a module of this time interval and 
usually survives about 9 transformations; i.e. about 12-14 minutes. There are available (in front of you) 
photographs and photocopies of the content of the initial time segment. You are invited to examine these 
at any time and arrange and re-arrange them according to your own set of transformations which you may 
generate in response to the work. Intrinsically the piece is highly structured; the time interval exerts a strong 
structuring influence and the entire work is programmed in much the same way as a lecture. However 
the transformations are not independent and they gradually build into a complex interlocking relationship 
which becomes more and more chaotic. I believe that there is a precise point during the piece when the 
content is no longer meaningful and the information is destroyed. The balance between sense and nonsense, 


between order and chaos is very fine and tenuous: - Arthur Wicks, notes to the author. 


1980 FOOTNOTES TO SAND MEMORIES. ‘Proposal for an installation. The sand compressed into a rock. 
The sand’s experience from eons of time are frozen into an object. The object exists as exact copies, memori- 
als to this event. The observer is a voyeur, trying to uncover secrets that do not yield. The wind, the water, the 
earth are constantly changing each of the stones. The memories of the stones are fading, taken over by each 
of these elements. The sand is set free. The installation consisting of castings of a sea-cavern, one containing 


identical stones, another the latex skin cast from my body and so on? - Arthur Wicks, notes to the author. 


1982 “The action is very simple; to spend 24 hours on the roof of a gallery or art institution. During this 
period I will record elements of the landscape of the city as markers for an astronomical clock, using draw- 
ings, photos and film. I would pitch a specially made tent on the roof and use this as my ‘base camp’ for 
making the recordings. As an Australian artist I have directed my energies to exploring the relationship 
between the environment and human presence. All Australians, from the earliest aborigines, have had to 
cope with the harsh and enigmatic landscape. My work reflects the dilemma and frustration of this situation. 
As an extension of my Australian experience I am now making art using the problems of people living in 
other hostile landscapes. From October 1981 I spent three months making projects along the San Andreas 
fault line in California. The Solstice Project provides local astronomical clocks which are links between the 
modern and ancient landscapes. I plan to perform the Solstice Project in other cities. As each Solstice Project 
takes place I will produce drawings, altered photo collages and video. These records will provide the bases 
for exhibitions. When the Solstice Project’s are concluded, the work will be published. I would like to perform 
the Solstice Project from the roof of your Institution. I appreciate that it could raise awkward administra- 


tive problems but I am sure these could be solved. I am willing to be locked onto the roof for that period to 


preserve security. I am also willing to sign an insur- 
ance indemnity to free the Institution of any legal 
responsibility for my safety during that period...’ 
Excerpt from a letter sent to various Art Galleries 
for the Solstice Project. - Arthur Wicks, 1982. From 
Berlin Notizen und Anderes, published by Arthur 
Wicks, 1983. 


1997 “Two Division, Boggo Road, the old Brisbane 
Gaol, Queensland. Now a site for social, tourist and 
art voyeurism. A complicated space - haunted as it is 
with the pain inherent in a history of incarceration 
and corruption. Arthur Wicks navigates the historic 
tensions and legacy of misery in one of his infernal 
machines. In this performance entitled MOMENTS 
OF INERTIA: FRICTION, Wicks puts blood into 
the machine in an era of two way prosthesis, the 
machine as prosthetic to the human, the human 
as prosthetic to the machine. Wicks’ work oper- 


ates within the blurred boundaries of this binary, 


the arena where self and other collide, pulling and 
tearing at each other, thwarted attempts at a tran- Arthur Wicks, The Peace Car Through Europe, 
scendence while being incarcerated in the function- Reichstag, Berlin, 1992. Photo Uwe Arens 
ing and dysfunction of the human’s relationship to the machine, the machine's relationship to the human? 


- from ‘Prosthetics’ by Ceallaigh Norman, Periphery, Issue No. 32, Spring, 1997. 


‘Arthur Wicks’ performances enervated a crisis condition through the masculine. In Moments of Inertia: 
Friction, Wicks, dressed in suit and tie with a latex face mask, tortuously pedaled a crudely constructed 
wooden machine until sweat filled the mask and began to spill out of the mouth hole. Then the machine was 
converted to a giant rocking chair, where Wicks would rock autistically in a state of physical exhaustion, only 
to recover and pedal off again. In this work one may see the space of transgression as a violent fracturing 
of the self, spiralling introspectively into ever smaller microcosms of power (like fractal patterning).Wicks’s 
work embodied a debordered, postmodern self. His efforts were at once resistance and slavery, demonstra- 
tion and demoralisation. Wicks locates this crisis of power and authority in the ‘masculine. Moments of 
Inertia: Friction was performed in the Queen Street Mall in the city centre for four days. At the first perfor- 
mance police stopped the work on the grounds that it was dangerous. Rather than simply ceasing the per- 
formance, Wicks crawled to his vehicle with the infernal machine strapped to his back, escorted by police 
the whole way. This inspired collaboration with the police was a spontaneous transference of the masculine 
anxiety and authority crisis which was the stuff of the performance: - Beth Jackson, “Volt - The Brisbane 


Festival’, Eyeline, issue 32, Summer, 1996. 
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THOUGHTS FROM THE LITTORAL ZONE 
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From Berlin Notizen und Anderes, published by Arthur Wicks, 1983 
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GARY WILLIS 


Gary Willis was born in Australia in 1949. He first studied painting at the Canberra School of Art in 1970 and 
1971, then at Preston Institute of Technology in 1972. Willis obtained a Diploma of Education at Melbourne 
State College in 1975 then studied postgraduate art at Preston Institute of Technology in 1980. In 1993 he 
studied etching at the Slade School of Art in London, an MA at RMIT in 2002 and was awarded a PhD at 
the University of Melbourne in 2007. Gary Willis presented events, installations, performances, video, audio 
extensively until 1982. Following that he focussed on static media such as photography, painting, drawing 


and etching, which he has exhibited extensively in both Australia and Europe. 


SELECTED PERRORMANCE WORK 

1972 Fire Water, an installation/event for the UNESCO Conference Culture - Counter Culture, Australian 
National University, Canberra. Performed Cornelius Cardew’s The Great Learning with David Ahern. A long 
rope is slung between two buildings in the courtyard of Ursula Hall, ANU. Along the rope at even intervals 
are hung large black plastic bags of water —- perhaps 20 big bags. These bags are wrapped in a flammable 
tape, which dangles to the stones of the paved courtyard. By the time the Culture - Counter Culture confer- 
ence completes its closing address and participants adjourn to the gallery for farewell drinks — it is dark. 
The curtains to the courtyard are drawn back and as guests arrive; drinks are served. The flammable tapes 
are lit in quick succession. The fire rifles up from the court yard floor to the plastic bags at differing rates, 
and melts the plastic. The plastic bags explode releasing their water, crashing onto the paving stones of the 
courtyard. The burning tapes and exploding bags of the water ricochet at different rates sending the whole 


configuration swinging into rapid ‘discombobulations’ on the rope before they all explode and splash onto 


~~ 
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Gary Willis, Life-Death, Something-Nothing, Yes-No, Australian National University, Canberra, 
Masked performer - Stephen Jones, 1973. Photo by John Wilson 


the courtyard into a cacophony of Fire and Water. 

1973 Life-Death, Something-Nothing, Yes-No, a performance installation at the Hayden Allen Tank, 
Australian National University, Canberra. A naked masked man (Stephen Jones) presented thirteen mixed 
objects for consideration to the sound of a clock ticking and a breath rising and falling. (eg. bones and live 
snails in a wicker basket full of ashes). Duration 1 hour. 

1973 About Face, a television performance, ABC Television. ‘Five minutes before the ABC 6:00 news - A 
suburban family is waiting for the news. Husband (poet - Simon Cluff) is reading the newspaper — Wife 
(artist - Janet Scott) is doing some ironing - Two Children(Amanda and Jessica Douglas) are playing in 
front of the TV. On TV is a short program on the current state of art (Gary Willis, talking head shot - deliv- 
ers an academic paper on the defining parameters of contemporary art). Husband and wife begin discuss- 
ing art issues but eventually begin arguing about culture - husband orders the children to turn off the TV, 
parents continue heated debate about art - Children turn off sound only and begin coloring-in the talking 
head image of the artist on the TV screen. Turning the TV off and on to check their drawing as the go’ 
1973 ZZZZZ, performed in the Canberra City Plaza. ‘At 5 past 5 on the 25th. Five forestry workers deliver 
five logs to the city plaza. They unload the logs from the truck using the crane, roll the logs into a circle 
and silently begin sawing the logs with small hands saws. They make no reference to the absurdity of their 
actions but begin orchestrating a sawing sound sculpture. Their sawing rituals last for 25 minutes. After 
packing up and leaving a little white government van arrives with two men in white boiler suits and deliver a 
sign “WATCHING - SAWING - BEING, Today - Tomorrow - Now.’ The general public are left to interact 
with the saws and logs as they see fit. After 5 days the forestry workers return to remove the logs and the 
government van returns to remove the sign’ - Notes from Gary Willis. 


1973 All Senses Ball, an installation/performance/happening at the Albert Hall, Canberra. (See chapter four.) 
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Gary Willis, ZZZZZ, City Plaza, Canberra, 1973. Photo from the artist 
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Inspired by the dadaist Cabaret Voltaire (Zurich), 
the All Senses Ball was a multi-disciplinary event 
that took the form of an ‘Art’s Ball’. Directed by Gary 
Willis and Janet Scott, it engaged some 60 artists in 
its production. “The All Senses Ball on Saturday night 
promised its audience would experience a Sense of 
Adventure - Awareness - Expectation - Outrage - 
Disappointment - Disgust - Danger - Confusion - 
Control - Boredom and Reality. Through the subtle 


deftness of the organizers I am sure that the 500 


people who packed the Albert Hall, even the most 
cynical, experienced most of these senses. The crazy J}, Aj] Senses Ball, 1973, Bruce Goold (top) with 
thing was that few realised what was happening. I — Sylvia & the Synthetics during a cream cake fight 
certainly did not have a clue. Beginning with the before supper. Photo courtesy of Gary Willis 
utmost ‘Sense of Sophistication and fun, we were 

entranced into a ‘Sense of Security’ which was shattered on the stroke of midnight and ended in a Fellini- 
esque satire and the utmost degradation. Perhaps the joke was on us, or perhaps we were returned to a ‘Sense 
of Reality, to which our sense would always react? - The Canberra Times 1973. 

1973 A Fact is a Fact is a Fact, performed amid a Christian march (‘Revolution for Jesus’), Canberra City to 
Parliament House. The artist, wearing a tee-shirt and carrying a placard both stenciled with the title of the 
work A Fact is a Fact is a Fact referencing Gertrude Stein’s poem A Rose is a Rose is a Rose a Rose, entered 
the procession as another protester before turning to make a counter-revolutionary poetic intervention in 
the procession. Willis marched through the center of the Christian demonstration bearing his banner, A 
Fact is a Fact is a Fact. 

1973 Bird-Song, a dance performance participation event at the Australian National University, Canberra. 
‘Working with Jim Cotter, composer at the Canberra School of music, we developed a series of six short 
sound works using on the recordings of various birds from the Canberra area. Working with the National 
University Dance Ensemble, NUDE, we developed a series of dances to compliment these bird sounds. 
Starting with a solo piece, this eventually doubles to a duet, a trio, a quartet and eventually a dances for 
eight dancers. Invitations are sent out announcing 
the annual ANU art prize. The dancers arrive at 
the gallery casually dressed as any other guest. The 
first Bird Song is run through the sound system. 
One dancer transforms into bird and dances to the 
sound of the bird - scarcely noticed in the context 
of the opening. Back to the opening for a further 
5 minutes, before the second sound track comes 
up and the first dancer takes a second dancer and 


they dance the second piece. Back to the opening 


before the third soundtrack comes up the first two 


Gary Willis (with NUDE), Bird-Song, Canberra, 
1973. Dancers - Elizabeth Paterson & Felix Ryan. 
Photo by John Wilson 


dancers choose a further two partners dance the 


third piece. Eventually the eight dancers engage the 
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most amenable student at the opening to dance the final piece. Eventually the entire opening dancing to the 
sounds of birds through the gallery sound system. Stop’ - Gary Willis, notes to the author. 

1974 Creation - Destruction, an interactive sculpture installation presented at the Riverina College of 
Advanced Education. A series of posters announcing the terms of the event appeared around the college. 
The two artists, Tyra Hutchens and Gary Willis, began setting up a serial minimalist sculpture on the college 
lawns, using a large quantities of common materials, including bales of hay, hundreds of lemons, remain- 
dered building equipment, ingots of steel, etc. Every day they reset the field. During this time students were 
encouraged to participate in this free form interactive event in anyway the saw fit. Duration; 5 days. Student 
interaction and performances meant the work had to be stopped after 3 days. 

1974 Perception - Expression, performed at the Riverina College of Advanced Education. Interactive confer- 
ence between the art department and the science deptartment set up to raise questions regarding creativity, 
invention and destruction. Intervention and performance activities interspersed. 

1977 Boredom, performed at Preston Institute of Technology, with Poppy McLean. Five to six tons of old 
newspapers filled a small room 3 to 4 feet deep. At 9am Monday morning a clerk arrived for work, with the 
daily paper under his arm. He worked every day from 9 am to 5 pm for 5 days, sorting newspapers, making 
sculptural spaces, reading and catching up with the times and, at times, delivering public readings of irrel- 
evant news items from another time. 

1977 Thinkin of Doin a Little Paintin, performed at the National Gallery of Victoria and outside most 
Melbourne galleries, with Simon Hopkinson. “The two artists, Con Si Ept and Abe Strat, sat before their 
canvases riddled by the challenge of producing a masterpiece in the context of the postmodern crisis of 
painting. Working backwards and forwards between 
a myriad of postcard references the artists seemed 
caught between the idea and the reality. As T:S. 
Elliot put it “Between the motion and the act - falls 
the Shadow.’ Unable to make a mark, they just kept 
adjusting their positions in relation trying to keep 
up with the inevitable advance of time. Their pots of 
paint seemed elegantly extravagant as they kept, just 
one step ahead of the shadow of time? - Gary Willis. 
1977 Two Artists Painting Powell Street, performed 
at Powell Street Gallery, Melbourne, with Simon 
Hopkinson. ‘A parody of artist’s predicament — each 
day the artists would arrive prepared to address the 
great challenge of history, with the walls of Powell 
Street Gallery marked-up with a trail of references 
appropriate to the day’s challenge, for example; 
from “Pointillism to Tachism.” Working from a life 
life-model they painted directly onto the walls of 


the gallery in their bid to resolve the conundrum 


of post-modernism. What they didn’t disclose was 


Gary Willis & Simon Hopkinson, Thinkin of Doin 
a Little Paintin, NGV, Melbourne, 1977. 
Photo from the artist 


that they had been contracted to repaint the gallery 
white’ - Gary Willis, notes to the author. 
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Gary Willis & Simon Hopkinson, (left) Two Artists Painting Powell Street, Powell Street Gallery, 1977. 
(right) Writing, Drawing, Picking Up Leaves, Brighton Cultural Centre, 1977. 
Photos from the artist 


1977 Writing, Drawing, Picking Up Leaves, performed at the Brighton Cultural Centre, Melbourne, with 
Simon Hopkinson. ‘Guests arrive to an opening at Billilla House, Brighton, and notice on their way through 
the grounds, a writer at his typewriter and an artist at his drawing board, working away in the in the gardens. 
So intensely focused on their work, neither of them seem to notice their pages blowing around the gardens. 
The gardener, however, does. And sets about picking up the leaves and papers, drifting about the garden 
popping them into his bag’ - Gary Willis, notes to the author. 

1977 Art Work Manifesto, presented with Simon Hopkinson at Powell Street Gallery, Melbourne; George 
Paton, Ewing Gallery, Melbourne; Sculpture Centre, Sydney; Institute of Modern Art, Brisbane: Experimen- 
tal Art Foundation, Adelaide; Los Angeles Institute 
of Contemporary Art, California; and the Frank- 
lin Furnace, New York, USA. ‘Following four years 
of working outside the gallery systems developing 
conceptually determined post-medium activities, 
Gary Willis made a fundamental shift in focus, 
making questions concerning ‘art’ the subject of 
his work. Collaborating with the playwright and 
dramaturge Simon Hopkinson, their conceptual/ 
performance works centered on the crisis facing 
art practice following the end of modernism and 
what is now called post modernism. Working in 
the context of a complex catalogue of appropriated 
reference to the history of art and performance, 
Hopkinson and Willis took a satirical approach to 
the questions facing artist in the late 20" century. 
Essentially, these works were set to project the 


post-modern conundrum concerning what an 


artist might do at that juncture of history, into their 


audience: - From Gary Willis, notes to the author. Gary Willis & Simon Hopkinson, Art Work 
1978 Art Works, a joint exhibition with Simon Manifesto, Powell Street Gallery, 1977. 
Hopkinson presented at the Warehouse Gallery, Photo from the artist 
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Melbourne. Simon Hopkinson presented ‘PLAY 
GAME, a complex green baize gaming table, which 
engaged several participants in the process of 
writing a play by using various devices of chance. 
Marcel Duchamp would have been most intrigued. 
Gary Willis presented a series of conceptual works 
on paper, as well as one large painting ‘Monument.’ 

1978 Art Work, presented at the 7th Mildura Sculp- 
ture Exhibition, with Simon Hopkinson. The two 
artists first commissioned an architect to draught 
up the plans for a piece of brick paving which spelt 
the words ‘ART’ and “WORK. They then employed 
a bricklayer to lay the paving which spelt ‘WORK’ 
in the lawn outside the Mildura Arts Centre, whilst 
the artists themselves laid the bricks spelling the 
word ‘ART’. The artists and the bricklayer (Orio 
Ghilardhi) laid two brass plaques to commemorate 
the Art Work. The artists paid the architect and the 


Gary Willis, Shooters Gallery, Supreme Court, 
bricklayer although they themselves did not receive Sydney Biennale, 1979. Photo from the artist 


any renumeration for their ‘ART WORK. This work 
remains permanently installed at the Mildura Art Centre Lawns and was refurbished in 2016. 

1978 Art Performance Lecture, performed at LaTrobe University and RMIT, Melbourne, with Simon 
Hopkinson. “The two artists were invited to present a talk on the predicament facing Art and Performance 
in the late 20 century. They presented a series of slides of historical masterpieces, naming the artists and 
detailing the titles and dates of the paintings. They interspersed these images with salient quotes from the 
great performance theoreticians. At first it seemed like a regular lecture, students took copious notes but as 
the cycles reversed and repeated the performance became unnervingly pedantic before it revealing itself as 
profoundly iconoclastic - and ultimately Dadaist’ - From Gary Willis, notes to the author. 

1978 Shooters Gallery. “The Shooter's Gallery’ was originally begun in 1974, but abandoned when Willis 
went into a Buddhist retreat. It was rebuilt in 1977 during an artist-in-residency program at RMIT. Presented 
at Victorian Ministry for the Arts Gallery; The Last 
Laugh Theatre Restaurant, Smith Collingwood; 
RMIT University; 1978 Queensland Festival for the 
Arts — in the streets of Brisbane; Benalla Regional 
Gallery Victoria; Shepparton Regional Gallery 
Victoria; 1979 Sydney Biennial - AGNSW and the 
streets of Sydney. 

1978 Remember - Forget. Staged around the city 
of Melbourne in Spring St, Flinders St, Spencer St, 


and Victoria St. precincts. “Iwo thousand posters 


printed - sepia toned - large rock and roll scale. 


Gary Willis, Remember - Forget, Melbourne, 
1978. Photo from the artist 


Gridded imagery appropriated from Time and Life 
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Gary Willis (with Richard Boulez), And the Leopard Looked Like Me, Adelaide Finge Festival, 1979. 
Photos by Jeff Busby 


magazines to represent various states of being. One thousand are printed with ‘REMEMBER across them. 
One thousand are printed with “FORGET” across them. Posters are then pasted (in one night) across every 
billboard hoarding throughout the central Melbourne business district, covering every billboard site in the 
precinct. 

1979 Performance Work, presented at the Preston Performance Festival, Pitspace Gallery, Melbourne, with 
Simon Hopkinson. “The two artists performed the act of working together to develop a performance; as a 
performance piece. A table, two chairs, coffee, lunch, wine, the artists discussed possible approaches to a 
performance piece, whilst referencing various art histories and performance theories. The entire process was 
defined by the rituals of “the break” - the coffee break, the lunch break, the afternoon break - however the 
existential differentials of process and passion meant glasses were smashed, table was over turned and no 
performance was resolved? - From Gary Willis, notes to the author. 

1979 Miracle Talking Rock, presented at the Sydney Biennial and the Southern Cross Hotel, Melbourne. 
1979 Ah Culture - Nothing Like It, presented through Audio Transart at The Kitchen, Centre for New Music 
& Video Art, New York. 

1979-81 And The Leopard Looked Like Me, performed at the artist's Melbourne studio, the Focus Club 
Adelaide Fringe Festival, and Act II Performance Festival, Canberra, with Richard Boulez. Soundtrack by 
Paul Grabowski. ‘An encounter with an urban leopard, and an initiation into the survival strategies of an 
urban animal in eleven scenes; Play Darts, Red Bishop to Black King, Running, Drift, Tamed in a Corner, 
Firm and Generous, Feeding in the Dark, Hot Katz, Getting Squeezed Out, and Play Darts. Inspired by a 
hallucinogenic dream following an intense period living in downtown Manhattan. The performance updates 
Joseph Beuys’s Coyote putting the confrontation with the wild into an urban context’ - From Gary Willis. 
1980 The Horrible Truth, presented at the Franklin Furnace Gallery, New York, U.S.A. 

1980 Is This What You Call Love, presented with Eva Schramm at the Adelaide Arts Festival and Act II 
Performance Festival, Canberra. A video-performance presented on CTC-TV Channel 7, Canberra and 
GTV 9, Adelaide. A series of six short pieces constructed with in an advertising break format (6 x 30 second 
spots) to be inserted into a late-night romance movie. Soundtrack by Ken Guntar. Produced with funding 
from the Australian Film Commission on commercial video tape (1 inch and 2 inch.) These works were 
originally presented unannounced, cut into late night romance movies. Later they were presented in the 
context of video art at; Video Plus 1 Group, Open Channel, 1981; First Australian Sculpture Triennial, La 
Trobe University, Melbourne, 1981; Reconnaissance Gallery, Gertrude Street Fitzroy, 1981; Video Plus 3, 
Melbourne City Square Video Matrix, 1982; Institute of Modern Art Brisbane, 1982; TV Taboo, Sydney 
Biennale, 1982; Video Catalogue Issue #3, Kings Gallery, Melbourne, 1982; VIDEOLA, Physics Room New 
Zealand. Melbourne Now, curated by Brendan Lee for UN Magazine, 2014. 
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Gary Willis & Eva Schramm, (left to right) Is This What You Call Love?, 1980. Te Ve Vu Du, 1980. 
Strategies For Goodbye, 1981. Video screenshots from the artist 


1980 Te Ve Vu Du, presented with Eva Schramm at Clifton Hill New Music Centre, Melbourne; and Recon- 
naissance Gallery, Gertrude Street Fitzroy, 1981; Adelaide Festival Fringe, State Library of SA, 1981.; NGA 
Australian Art of the Last Ten Years, Canberra, 1982; Institute of Modern Art Brisbane, 1982; ; TV Taboo, 
Sydney Biennale, 1982 and D’LUX Media, Brenda May Gallery, Sydney, 2014. ‘Short playful parody of 
commercial television, which was made as a tongue-in-cheek demonstration of our capacity to produce a 
more serious work. As it tuned out our parody of commercial television failed to raise the funding required 
to do the more complex project which was also entitled TE VE VU DU, never the less the short parody 
received quite a bit of attention in the day from video art circles? - Gary Willis, notes to the author. 

1981 Strategies For Goodbye, a video performance presented during the Royal Melbourne Institute of 
Technology Performance Festival, Melbourne. A series of action/situations with Eva Schramm exploring 
male-female relationships pre-recorded on video tape at Open Channel Co-operative Studio, Melbourne. 
Strategies for Goodbye was written as a manifesto on a VAX / VMS computer, at Phillip Institute of Technol- 
ogy in 1980. It was published it as a limited edition in 1981 for the ‘First Australian Sculpture Triennial’ at La 
Trobe University. Later that year Willis did a reading of the manifesto for “Writers Radio on 3CR Melbourne. 
It was the audio tape from that reading which provided the sound track to the video ‘Stategies for Goodbye’ 
with Eva Schramm. The Manifesto came in 8 sections. The video work was presented at; 1981, Recon- 
naissance Gallery, Gertrude Street Fitzroy; 1981 Institute of Modernart, Brisbane: 1982 TV Taboo Sydney 
Biennale; 1982 N.G.A. (ANG) ‘Australian Art of the 
Last Ten Years, Canberra; 1983 Art Space, Sydney; 
1983 ‘LAustralie Le Reve et Le Real, Musee D’Art 
Moderne, Paris; 1983 SCAN Video Gallery, Contin- 
uum, Tokyo; 1984 ‘Australian Video Art’ A.G.N.S.W;; 
1995, ‘An Eccentric Orbit’ DLux Media, Museum of 
Modern Art, N.Y.; National Gallery Canada, L.A. 
County Museum; Scene Nationale Les Plateaux, 
Angouleme, France; Espace Lyonnais d'art Contem- 
porain, Lyon, France; Dalhousie Art Gallery, Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, Canada; Cornell Cinema, Ithaca, New 


York, USA; Taipei Museum, Taiwan; Ludwig Forum 


for International Art, Aachen, Germany; Univer- 


sity of North Texas, Denton, USA; Cyberria, Museo Gary Willis & Eva Schram, Holy Word, 


R i Gallery, Melb 1981. 
das Bellas Artes, Bilbao, Spain; Erlibnis Australien, eee ee a 
Photo from the artist 
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Neuer Berliner Kunstverein, Berlin, Germany: 
Museo Nacional Centro de Arte Reina Sofia, 
Madrid, Spain: Canary Island International 
Video Festival, Las Palmas, Spain; Australian 
Centre for Contemporary Art, Melbourne; 
Salamanca Arts Centre, Hobart; Museum of 
Contemporary Art, Sydney. 

1981 Holy Word, presented at Reconnaissance 
Gallery, Gertrude Street Fitzroy; Adelaide 
Festival, State Library of South Australia and 
the Institute of Modern Art, Brisbane. A video 


performance with Eva Schramm & Gary Gary Willis (with Richard Boulez), And The Leopard 
Looked Like Me, 1982. Poster and video screenshot 


from the artist 


Willis, collaboration with Robert Randell and 
Frank Bendinelli. Soundtrack by Warren Burt. 
Takes the form of a kiss seen through a scrolling poem ‘HOLY WORD; by Gary Willis written in electrical 
tape on acrylic sheeting. 

1982 Vu Du Nu, a video performance screened at the State Library of South Australia, Adelaide, and at the 
International Video Exhibition, Munich, West Germany; with Eva Schramm. 

1982 And The Leopard Looked Like Me, a video 
performance presented at TV Taboo, Sydney 
Biennale, and the Experimental Film & Video Festi- 
val, Allebammer Halle, Munich, 1983. Performed 
by Gary Willis and Richard Boulez. The video of 
The Leopard was a re-staged performance at Open 
Channel Studios, Fitzroy. It is not to be confused 
with the live performances, “The Leopard’ video 
was post-produced as a video work adding graph- 
ics and a significant video synthesis piece, by Gary 
Willis, using the full range of the Spectre-Spectron 
video synthesizer at La Trobe University. Original 
soundtrack by Paul Grabowski. An encounter with 
an urban Leopard, and an initiation into the survival 
strategies of an urban animal in ten movements; Play 
Darts, Red Bishop to Black King, Running, Drift, 
Tamed in a Corner, Firm and Generous, Feeding in 
the Dark, Hot Katz, Getting Squeezed Out and Play 
Darts and Go Home Now. 

2004 Die Geist Zu Zeit, (The Ghost to Time) 
presented in the Medical School Anatomy Dissection 


Theatre, University of Melbourne and at Westspace, 


Melbourne, for the launch of UN Magazine, Issue 4 


Gary Willis as Dr Krank, Die Geist Zu Zeit, 
University of Melbourne, 2004. 


- June, 2005. “The point of this operation is to cut 
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deep, into the bare bones of the matter; to open up a seam; to clear a space for an expanded field, a multi- 
valent molecular structure. To share some thoughts, to draw a diagram, as if we could, share a virus or 
engender a meme. This dissection offers a dynamic molecular model capable of sustaining us. This perfor- 
mance will be a two-word, three-syllable charade - “sounds like” - “looks like”. Fishing for a punctum not 
referenced in the King James. Dr Krank expands upon Jacques Derrida’s deconstruction of Heidegger’s 


concept of ‘Spirit’ - Notes to the author. 


EXCERPTS FROM REVIEWS AND ARTISTS NOTES 


1977 ‘As with all serious attempts to launch a new movement in the visual arts, Gary Willis and Simon 
Hopkinson have published a Manifesto, to help we art lovers understand the breadth of their originality. The 
carefully contrived Manifesto carries a subtitle For Meta-Realist, Post-Object Neo-Suprematists or Assorted 
Impressions of a Future Expressionism. According to their press release (Artists may well have their heads 
in the clouds surrounding their ivory towers, but these boys have their feet firmly planted on the ground 
of publicity and self promotion): “We will attempt to create a single work which brings together all the 
movements and masters of Western Art, despite their conflicts and differences” Which is a good trick if 
you can do it, but in this case it is a load of old codswallop! In fact all the preparations, references picto- 
rial and literary, to the art of the past; the cans of paint, the drop sheets, are nothing but false trails across a 
non-existent path. There is no artwork, there will be no artwork. What we have is an artwork in which no art 
is produced, a performance in where no performance takes place. What our two artists are up to is setting up 
a situation in which all their planning, research preparation and preliminary work serves only to establish a 
sense of intense expectancy in the spectators. Standing on the brink of beginning to paint without actually 
beginning is not so easy. All this only serves to demonstrate the success of their approach to the heightened 
awareness in their spectators, which after all is exactly what we might expect form the work of our more 


traditional artists’ - ‘No Art Produced for Arts Sake’ by Graham Sturgeon, The Australian, 29 October 1977. 


1978 ‘Tm for an art of tactics, not just visuals. An art which shows us how the artist has stood before the 
vision, the reality. Not because I am particularly interested in any artists position, but rather because I'm 
interested in forming my own position. “What's in it for me?” When I go to art, I go in hope, as a Christian 
might go to church, in hope of insight, understanding some sort of growth. I expect something from a 
work of art, something more than a pleasant distraction. I expect of the artist what a student might expect 
of a philosopher, what a village might expect of a shaman, or a king of a jester. I expect of the artwork an 
abstracted obstacle course, which might lead to some sort of development. When I go to art, I go in hope, 


often in desperation, I hate wasting my time, but I often do’ - Gary Willis, notes to the author. 


Excerpts: A Historical Approach to the Eighties - Sam Schoenbaum. ‘Great Art? ... we now look elsewhere, 
there is more to be learnt from advertising, politics, market research, we are learning about strategies, we 
have lost our guilt, results are the final goal, either a strategy is effective or it is not. Our society is based upon 


performance (both in and out of bed), what you have is as important as how you use it? 


Excerpts from an Art Poster by Jenny Holzer found on a New York street in Tribecca. 
‘Humanism is obsolete. Morals are for little people. Playing it safe can cause a lot of damage. You should 


mind your own business. Selfishness is the basic motive. An elite is inevitable. Separation is the way to a new 


beginning. The nuclear family is living on borrowed 


time. Sex differences are here to stay. Technology DOVER ZHWU M AY, 
will make or break you. The living never failed to ere nas Aso suermis 
overcome the dead. Ideals are eventually replaced anon On wart Cans Wk MOTIVATING pomct 

by more conventional goals. Abuse of power should © \"9 # SBE oro ar 
come as no surprise. Timidity is laughable. Disgust a 

is the most appropriate response to most situations. : IDEALS as tVIMTUaLLy SEP ACER BY CONVINTIONRE SOAs 
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“Why is there power rather than nothing? Why | | MUROES HAS ITS EXUAL LION ag 


dh oo ieee is it that it j PEOPLE Ate 04D 1 THE Trpoe Hey CONTRA THIEVES 
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disappear? What is it that rivets it to our bodies, fixes 
it in the heaven of our internal landscape? Philoso- 
phy would not be worth a moments effort if it did 


not first take on the form and feature of politics’ = 
A 


TORTURE 13 womens . 
TRADING A LSEIOW me 
HMIQUE THINGS MUST Mga, te 


- Bernard-Henri Levi, Left in Dark Times: A Stand 
Against the New Barbarism, Random House, 2007. poster by Jenny Holzer found in the a New 
Roland Barthes: Mythologies. “What is displayed is York street, 1978 

the spectacle of suffering, defeat, justice. Wrestling 

presents mans suffering with all, the amplification of the tragic mask. The wrestler who suffers in a hold 
which is repeatedly cruel (an arm lock, a twisted leg) offers an excessive portrayal of suffering like a primi- 
tive Pieta. The public is completely uninterested in whether or not the contest is rigged, and rightly so. 
It abandons itself to the primary spectacle, what matters is not what it thinks, but what it sees’ - Roland 
Barthes, Mythologies, Hill & Wang, 1972. 


1979 ‘Something I understand now is that Art is a losers business. It doesn’t pay and it doesn't get you 


anywhere. - Gary Willis, notes to the author. 


1979 ‘In 1979 I made a decision to move away from live performance and switch to video. Not video as 
documentation or video as experimental technology as such, but the production of short works to address a 
mass audience through the medium of television. These works were intended to be shown on public access 
television. Some were. By the end of this period (1982) MTV had become popular and most bands were 
producing clips. Not wishing to have my work confused with pop music video, I switched to producing static 


works, eventually returning to painting? - Gary Willis, notes to the author. 


1980 “The development of language, of what is to be said, the development of an understanding, and a 
method of saying it. So listen, the development of the artist, the development of the medium, the develop- 
ment of the artwork, as a communication system, as a vehicle for transmission, the development of the power 
of this transmission, the development of the program, the products, development of the artist, the develop- 
ment of the work and the skill in scoring, making contact. The development of society, the development of 


an understanding, in the listener - in the artist, a double-barreled action, Blam - Blam, the development of 
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the apparatus, the weapons, the campaign, and Wham - hit, triggering old memories, like voodoo but NU, 
like NU VU DU, hitting deep, into the unresolved, triggering old memories, catching us out, taking us to 
moments beyond, everyday moments, great fears, great excitement, hard breaks, disillusion, and waking 
up, in clever disguise, those same old moments become new, but NU, like NU VU DU ..’ - Excerpt from 


Strategies for Goodbye #4. 


1980 ‘No longer interested in live performance as a medium, these artists (Gary Willis & Eva Schramm) 
chose to present their work in the video tape medium. A video becomes the artwork and its own document. 
The tape presented was based on a manifesto that deals with changed attitudes and presents the position for 


artists as they are seen today’ - Excerpt from Live Art, edited by Jane Kent and Anne Marsh, 1984. 


1982 “The original objective of the “TE VE VU DU’ project was to present the tales of the homeless people 
to the general public. But unable to raise the funding required to produce TE VE VU DU as a project for 
public television we decided to produce the project independently, based on artists in our circles. The brief 
was for each person to make intimate contact with their own issues and eventually revealing some personal 
secret to the camera in the knowledge that, just as with the original brief, we would muffle their confession 
using a range of audio and video interference techniques. Each tape was translated into a choreographed 
dance sequence, by Christine Meering. These dance sequences were later chroma-keyed in to the bottom of 
the screen becoming a sub-title, whilst the audio was altered in accordance with the wishes of each subject 
to subvert the literal translation of the material being revealed. Eight tapes produced include: David Argue, 
Siobhan Ryan, Ma Prem Surabhi, Tony Oliver, Crystal, Jeff Busby, Eva Schramm and Gary Willis’ - Gary 


Willis, notes to the author. 


1983 ‘Gary Willis’ performances and installations of 
the 70s dramatized his own experience of the world 
within Beckett like scenarios, where conflicting 
impulses and antinomies were continually acted out 
and projected. The contrarieties and conflict experi- 
enced in those works reflected the artistic alienation 
of that period. They can be detected in the tension 
between an acceptance of the material world of 
commercialism and a rejection of it. The pop element 
in his art is, however kept in check by his recognition 
of the artist’s traditional role as social critic. Gary 
Willis’ development can be traced in the broader 
evolution of contemporary art over the last decade 
(70s) in its expression of alternate swings of style in 
between the two polarities of Conceptual and Pop 
art and more recently multiculturalism’ - Between 
Duchamp & Warhol Lies the Shadow - The Work of 
Gary Willis, by Helen Topliss, unpublished, 1983. 


Gary Willis, A Fact Is A Fact Is A Fact, 
parade placard, 1973 


RAY WOOLARD 


Ray Woolard was born in Ballarat, Victoria in 1951. He first studied sculpture at Ballarat College of Advanced 
Education from 1969 to 1973, then studied postgraduate sculpture at the Victorian College of the Arts from 


1974 to 1975. The artist has exhibited sculpture in numerous solo and group exhibitions. 


PERFORMANCE WORK 


1977 Dog Performance, presented at Tolarno 
Gallery, Melbourne. A cage within a cage. To the 
sound of street organ music from Amsterdam, an 
actor (Tim) was hired to demonstrate the idiosyn- 
crasies of our carnivorous society. A screen of wire 
mesh divided the audience from the performance 
area and created a caged environment in which 
there was a large cage containing three live dogs. In 
each of these cages a leg of lamb was suspended. A 
humanized electric dog collar was worn by the per- 
former who led a leg of lamb on wheels by a dog 
chain, in movements pertaining to a toy. This was 
dissected and stitched with a variety of instruments 
stored in a black wooden box. The performance 
went for 15 minutes and was repeated three times. 

1978 Plastic Man, presented at the 7th Mildura 


Sculpture Triennial and in the window of the 


Paraphernalia Gallery, Melbourne. A sociological 
environmental concern. A preoccupation with - a | 
static society — plasticity - recycling energies — pres- Ray Woolard, performance collage, Melbourne, 
ervation. This involved a constructed environment 1977. Collage from the artist 

in which the artist sat motionless in a glass chair for 

six hours a day, surrounded by animals made of various materials. The performance area was defined by a 
circus ring with a saw dust floor. The glass chair was in the centre of the ring and next to it was a glass tank 
containing red liquid which was pumped through a clear plastic suit the artist was wearing, via clear tubes. 
This liquid was recycled continually. ‘A depersonalized, alienated image reflected in a backdrop of mirrored 
plastic sits shielded from reality by an oversized pair of plastic glasses motionless, speechless, breathless? - 
Ray Woolard, notes to the author. 

1978 Art for Christ’s Sake, performed at La Trobe University, Melbourne. Is religion an art or is art a reli- 
gion? This work involved a hot air balloon from which the artist was suspended strapped to a cross in the 
form of a mock crucifixion. Religion as a force has produced a dilemma which has manifested itself as an 
institution. The performance involved the inflation of the balloon. Duration: 1 hour. 

1978 Glad Wrap, performed in Dusseldorf, Germany. A spontaneous tribute to a portrait. “When in 
Dusseldorf, I was asked by a German photographer, Lother Wolleh, to produce a portrait for his collection 


which involves numerous artists from Europe and America, I selected an environment and wrapped myself 
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Ray Woolard, Plastic Man, 7th Mildura Sculpture Triennial, 1978. Photos by Neil Howe 


in Glad Wrap. Wolleh works on a system of exchange - sending the artist two copies of the portrait with 
one to be worked on by the artist and returned to him in the new form: - Ray Woolard, notes to the author. 


1978 Art Hole, performed at the Badischer Kunstverein, Germany. ‘I carried my art in a shoe box. At the 


Ray Woolard, Art For Christ’s Sake, La Trobe University, Melbourne, 1978. Photos from the artist 
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opening of the Couples exhibition in Karlsruhe, I carried a shoe box under my arm which contained a 
smaller wooden box. Inside was an elephant embedded in wax with feathers protruding from the box. As an 
anonymous visitor with an anonymous art article’ I performed. This work was produced while travelling in 
Germany. - Ray Woolard, notes to the author. 

1978 Big Ben Plus Cuckoo, was presented in London. The artist and the establishment. The artist produced 
a Cuckoo's hat made from balsa wood and feathers with a stone hanging from a piece of string acting as a 
pendulum. He then positioned himself in front of Big Ben and Winston Churchill. This work was photo- 
graphed and at the opening of the Sydney Biennale in 1979, the artist wore this image mounted on an easel 
frame harnessed to his back. 

1979 Descending and Ascending Staircase, presented at the Sydney Biennale Alternative. Running against 
time. This performance involved a video tape of people walking up and down stairs in the city of Sydney. 
The tape lasted for half an hour during which time the artist ran up and down a portable stair case dressed 


in a black suit wearing safety glasses. 
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Ray Woolard, (left) Big Ben Plus Cuckoo, London, 1978. (right) Descending and Ascending Staircase, 
Sydney Biennale Alternative, 1979. Photos from the artist 


1980 Animal Portraits, performed at the ACT II Performance Festival, Canberra and at Pitspace Gallery, 
Melbourne. The role of the animal in captivity and its reflection of the human condition in society. Through 
the use of masks, animal and human became unified and adopted similar characteristics which involved 
movements relating to individual animals. The transition of the human image to animal was reflected in 
a mirror, which recorded the new image. The performance also involved the use of a deep freeze in which 
the masks were stored. This demonstrated our technological preoccupation with preservation and the sur- 
vival of the caged animal in a ‘froze’ environment. This was performed to the sound of Gregorian chants. 
Duration; 6 hours. 

1981 Australia Running Christo’s Fence, presented in collaboration with Margot Gray at the First Australian 
Sculpture Triennial, Melbourne. The performers, dressed in running attire, ran backwards and forwards 
along a section of fence constructed from two telegraph poles, rope and fabric during public address 
announcements of the names of the artists exhibiting in the Triennial. Duration one hour. ‘For the artist. By 


the artist. Of the artist ... this concept is based on the position of Australian art and its relation to that of the 
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Ray Woolard, (left) Animal Portraits, ACT II Performance Festival, Canberra, 1980. Photo from the 
artist. (right) Australia Running Christo’s Fence, First Australian Sculpture Triennial, 


Melbourne, 1981. Photo by Neil Howe 


international art world? - Ray Woolard, notes to the author. 

1981 Artcircus, the Artcircus project was initiated by Tom McCullough as an adjunct to Pitspace exhibi- 
tions and activities. Artcircus involved three Artist-in Residencies, each of which was orientated to present- 
ing performance art in the community. The first Artcircus was developed by Peter Tyndall, Mick Earls and 
David Hanna in March 1980 for a term of three months. The second project was developed by Ray Woolard 
and involved the construction of a portable performance space, the ‘Metronome; and the presentation of 
the performance The Art of Motoring in the Metronome. The final Artcircus residency was by the English 
performance group D’Dart in 1982. 

- The Art of Motoring, presented during the First Australian Sculpture Triennial, Melbourne as part of 
Artcircus. ‘Dressed in a grey dust coat and typical attire of a technical trade teacher, I produced a series of 
drawings on a large blackboard, from a motor manual. The monotony of this routine was emphasized by 
no verbal or physical communication, the rubbing away of each drawing on completion and the beginning 
of another, and an amplified sound of a parking meter which was recorded with the image of the meter, on 


video. This recording went for one hour and on expiry the performance was finished’ - RayWoolard. 


Ray Woolard, (left) Art of Motoring, First Australian Sculpture Triennial, Melbourne, 1981. 
(right) Talking to a Brick Wall, RMIT Performance Festival, Melbourne, 1981. Photos by Neil Howe 
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1981 Talking to a Brick Wall, presented during the R.M.I.T. Performance Festival, Royal Melbourne Institute 
of Technology, Melbourne. “This piece was about the problems involved in the projection of a concept. 
Words were projected into the solid mass of a brick wall. Words were selected to represent a specific feeling. 
The words, “soft”, “sound”, “move”, and “me” are all related to the physical being and “hard”, “silence”, “still” 
and “you 
Ray Woolard, from Live Art, ed. Anne Marsh & Jane Kent, Adelaide, 1984. 


1981 Goonengerry Landscape, presented during the Anzart Encounter exhibition, Christchurch, New 


are related to the brick wall. The words were amplified through loud speakers for ten minutes: - 


Zealand; and at the Ewing and George Paton Galleries, Melbourne. ‘Essentially this performance was about 
an experience in a rural setting in NSW at Goonengerry. However, the concept reaches a far broader horizon 
through the use of visual language, movement and sound. The installation was transformed through the 
performance. Within a very silent, passive environment the artist lay motionless beside a round source 
of heat encircled with stones. One felt an intruder in a very private space. An eerie silence gathered as he 
slowly moved and began to pack the made and found objects, which were arranged within a large rectangle, 
into hiking packs, accompanied by a grey blanket. A ritualistic aura surrounded this performance. The 
movements were slow and deliberate and the artist totally involved in the importance of the selection and 
handling of each item - a delicate, composed action. These carefully made and chosen objects and Woolard’s 
pre-occupation with this space, its boundaries, its horizons, typifies a universal pre-occupation. The con- 
tinual preparedness, the getting ready, denotes the climax in a final exit, to where, for what, is incidental. 
Goonengerry Landscape had a visual pattern which underlined its concept. A precious, passive, ordered 
world with very neat but volatile boundaries. This notion was emphasized by the artist wearing army clothes. 
When he packed each bag, and after a solemn, penetrating call of Fire, Water, Earth, Air, again emphasized 
by the army clothing, the artist hung each one on the appropriate photograph. The photographs related to 
the physical landscape of Goonengerry, and included goats and people surrounding the experience. Finally, 


the artist assumed the same motionless position in the centre of the then, empty rectangle’ - Margot Gray. 


Ray Woolard, Goonengerry Landscape, Ewing & George Paton Galleries, Melbourne, 1981. 


Photo from University of Melbourne Archive 
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